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THE STATE OF ART IN FRANCE. 


Tue distinguished critic, M. 
Taine, censured, though uncon- 
sciously, his native land when he 

mned his ‘Philosophy of Art.’ 

e laid down the law that art is the 
product of external causes; that the 
artist does not stand as an isolated 
unit in society, but forms a vital 
part of an organic whole greater 
than himself. The artist is not 
dissevered or secluded: for him 
thought and the state of manners 
are the same as for the public: the 
voice of art we hear across the 
distant centuries ; but under that 
sonorous voice we distinguish a 
low murmur—the grand and mul- 
titudinous voice of a people singing 
in unison. The artist had not been 
great but by reason of this har- 
mony ; he receives the spirit and 
the body of his art from energies 
moving around him: the whole 
family of artists is comprised in 
an assemblage more vast—a world 
to the fashion whereof the paint- 
er or the sculptor conforms his 
creations. 

These eloquent utterances con- 
form to the stern logic of facts in 
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‘a way M. Taine little anticipated. 


Impartial spectators, at least, will 
recognise that, in accordance with 
the principles promulgated, the 
Fine Arts in France have shared 
in the calamities of the nation. 
It were hard indeed to believe that 
the catastrophe which reduced the 
Tuileries to a ruin, and at one 
moment threatened with destruc- 
tion the treasures of the Louvre, 
could leave no trace on pictorial 
and plastic creations, which of all 
others are known to be peculiarly 
sensitive to changes in the com- 
monwealth. The arts in France, 
indeed, over a period little short of 
a century, have been subjected to 
cruel ordeals ; the genius of French 
——- has been tossed and 
tortured by revolution. Religion 
itself has been overthrown: the 
church of Nétre Dame was in 
1793 turned into “The Temple of 
Reason ”; within its walls was cele- 
brated the Feast of the Goddess, 
impersonated: by the wife of a cer- 
tain cages? named Momoro, seated 
on the high altar, who returned 
the devotion of her worshippers by 
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a kiss! The people have long been 
divided between scepticism and 
superstition ; and the artist, sus- 
tained by no abiding faith, by 
turns crowns Apollo, caresses Ve- 
nus, and crucifies Christ! Pro- 
fanity roots out reverence, hate 
cankers love, and serious aim gives 
place to levity of mind and clever- 
ness of method.. Thus are fulfilled 
the words of M. Taine : The voice 
of art we hear across the distant 
centuries ; but under that sonorous 
voice we distinguish a low mur- 
mur—the grand and multitudi- 
nous voice of a people singing in 
unison ! 

The political and social drama 
enacted in Paris has for sensation 
and disaster hardly a parallel in 
the world’s history. The Republic 
was proclaimed in 1792; “the 
Reign of Terror ” quickly followed, 
and the King, Queen, Duc d’Or- 
leans, and others fell victims. 
Bonaparte then restrained licence 
by the sword, and the streets of 
Paris weltered in the blood of the 
mob. tonne | the present century 
revolutions have recurred with 
singular regularity, slaughters clear 
the way for dynasties, and Paris 
has seldom been sure of tranquillity 
save on the three occasions when 
she was held by foreign armies. 
The Revolution of 1830 had for 
its precursor three days’ fighting; 
in 1848, “ Liberté, Egalité, Frater- 
nité ” were secured only after two 
days’ more slaughter. In June of 
the same year raged “ the bloodiest 
battle ever fought in the streets of 
Paris”: 60,000 insurgent workmen 
asserted their rights against 30,000 
Republican troops commanded by 
General Cavaignac; 1440 insur- 

ents were killed, and the Arch- 
al fell while bearing a message 
of peace. In 1871, the capitulation 
of Paris and the occupation by the 
Germans had for a swift sequel the 
Commune : 30,000 felons were re- 


‘with arms ; 
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leased from — and provided 
aris, a prey to the 
petroleuse, was in flames; the 
Tuileries, Hétel de Ville, and na- 
tional monuments identified with 
law and order, were delivered up 
to the passions of the populace, 
and the time seemed to have come 
for the accomplishment of an an- 
cient prophecy that Paris one day 
shall perish by fire. And like 
unto the past is the present: the 
tranquillity now enjoyed fora mo- 
ment rests on a thin crust beneath 
which seethe volcanoes. Such, in- 
deed, is the inveterate hatred of 
kings and dynasties, that the first 
crowned head who ventures to 
visit the Republic is hooted 
through Paris by “ Liberté, Egal- 
ité, Fraternité ”! 

The cradle of French art has 
been rocked on the troubled waves 
of democracy, and the offspring is 
as the infant Hercules struggling 
with serpents. The nation’s art has 
of necessity been cruelly tortured. 
How, indeed, could it be other- 
wise ? for the philosophic critic, as 
we have seen, teaches that the 
artist forms a vital part of an or- 
ganic whole greater than himself ; 
that he receives the spirit and the 
body of his art from the agencies 
moving around him. Unfortun- 
ately Parisian painters cannot con- 
sent to rest passive spectators: to 
arts they join arms; they mount 
with the citizen the barricades, and 
swell the rabble conflict of licence 
against law. Gustave Courbet, by 
landscapes coarse as the scrapings 
from gutters, had long proclaimed 
his political proclivities : even in 
art he raised the banner of re- 
volt ; he repudiated, as befitting 
a child of democracy, refinement 
and culture, and went to nature 
to gather dirt and heap up disorder. 
Another painter, M. Regnault, also | 


ranks with the brotherhood which 
gloats on horror and feeds on mas- 
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sacre. His art, prophetic of his 
terrible end, was steeped in blood: 
his never-to-be-forgotten master- 

iece, “The Execution in the 

oor’s Palace,” had the brutalit 
of the political party he served. 
And as was his art, so was his 
tragic fate : ina bloody sortie from 
Paris' the painter received his 
death-wound ! 

Brutal art, like virulent disease, 
is contagious ; the virus germinates, 
and the young fall victims. Some 
years ago, among the prize pictures 
of the students in the French Acad- 
emy at Rome, we were astounded 
by M. Morot’s “Episode of the 
Battle of Eaux-Sextiennes,” a com- 

osition greeted with applause in 

aris. The terrific scene is a hell ; 
infuriated amazons, ferocious as 
fiends, avenge the defeat of the 
Gauls, and with the feline spring 
of tigresses, encounter in defence- 
less nudity the armed force of the 
Roman cavalry! A composition 
thus incarnate in devilry may be 
accounted but the legitimate off- 
spring of generations of men who 
have waded through blood. Nor 
can it be pleaded that the infernal 
spirit has spent its fury ; for as 
recently as last June, le Prix du 
Salon was awarded to M. Roche- 
grosse, an artist who had barel 
attained twenty-two years, for his 
brutal “ Andromaque.” Again ad- 
miration centred in the incredible 
accumulation of horrors. The 
scene is laid outside the walls of 
captured Troy, and lofty steps 
descending from the summit to the 
foreground, distribute the tragedy 
over successive stages. Ulysses, 
standing at the top, has ordered 
the infant son of Andromache to be 
cast from the walls : the mother in 
the midst struggles to regain her 
child. Below is the bloody stone 
used for chopping off heads : nearer 
the eye are stretched decapitated 
corpses stripped to the skin ; and 
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among them, in pools of blood, lie 
scattered severed heads grinning 
at the spectator, half conscious of 
life while convulsed in death! In 
irony, or as if for sake of comic 
contrast, a four-legged chair has 
been upset, and the foremost leg, 
thrust out, leaves the canvas, and 
stands in actual relief as a piece of 
carpentry! Realism and brutality 
are now usually in close fellowship 
—the one aids the other. — 

The startling phenomena _pre- 
sented by Parisian picture-galleries 
point to mental conditions alto- 
gether abnormal. Sobriety, com- 
mon-sense, conscience, decorum— 
we had almost said moral law—are 
absolutely thrown aside, as having 
no concern with the Fine Arts. 
The Muses enact the parts of 
Furies or Sirens: the tranquil 
heights of Parnassus are trans- 
formed into the riot of Pande- 
monium. Audacity is mistaken for 
genius, and cleverness and eccen- 
tricity are accounted the brightest 
parts of talent. The first aim is 
to arrest attention: unobtrusive 
merit might be passed by unob- 
served ; the retiring modesty which 
once distinguished knowledge, no 
longer satisfies ; and so the artist 
struggles for display, makes a spec- 
tacle, allures by meretricious me- 
thods, and startles by catastrophes. 
The old world is used up, truth ” 
grows stale, moderation counts for 
mediocrity : the latest novelty, un- 
heard-of Lament impossible situ- 
ations—all the drama which lies 
between God and demon—consti- 
tute the glory and the shame of 
French art. 

And yet, why does every one go 
to see the Paris Salon? Why does 
no one care to visit the yearly 
exhibitions in Berlin, Munich, or 
Vienna? Why do not the French 
trouble to cross the Channel to 
see our Royal Academy ? And 
wherefore, on the contrary, do our 
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English artists piece out their pic- 
tures in Paris? Reasons, doubt- 
less, must subsist. One causemay 
be that the Salon, unlike our Royal 
Academy, is not the home of char- 
tered mediocrity, nor the refuge of 
dotage. The Salon is rather to be 
compared with an arena wherein 
the young and the strong enter 
into fierce conflict. The contrast 
with our Academy is striking : the 
French artist courts difficulties, our 
English painter eludes them ; the 
French are confident of conquest, 
while our weaker brethren timid- 
ly arm against defeat. Artists in 
Some covet puzzling perplexities, 
and tackle toughest problems;while 
the British tyro seeks safety in 
simplest arrangements, and escapes 
censure under cover of good inten- 
tions. 

On the threshold of the inquiry, 
wherefore the supremacy of French 
art ? account must be taken of the 
character of the people. Since the 
brilliant epoch of the Italian Re- 
naissance, no race has appéared in 
Europe so highly gifted. Then 
secondly, we must remember that 
the art-training in Paris, culmi- 
nating with a pension in Rome, 
has been and is more highly or- 

nised than in any other nation. 

hus the most brilliant of talent 
is forced up by the most thorough 
of discipline ; hence the consum- 
mate result. 

Moreover, it cannot be denied 
that the French Renaissance pros- 
pered under the amazing activity 
of the nation. It is true that, so 
far as the action became excessive, 
so far as unbridled licence was 
given to passion, the arts suffered 
corruption. Still, action, though 


violent, is more vital than stagna- 
tion. In Italy literature and art 
flourished not in times of rest, but 
of agitation ; and so in France, the 
fruits of the intellect and of the 
imagination were nourished and 
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stimulated by powers springing of 


freedom. Genius creates, liberty 
incites, training controls : the three 
constitute the greatness of French 
art. 

French artists being thus su- 
preme, the anomaly is all the more 
startling, that works are persistent- 
ly produced which shock the pro- 
—_ and the moral sense of 

urope. The explanation would 
appear to be, that the nation, 
through continued political de- 
bauch, has become demoralised. 
The products, it must be admitted, 
are beyond compare for technical 
qualities: the drawing,composition, 
and handling can hardly be sur- 
passed for mastery ; but when we 
seek for attributes which reveal 
the mind of the artist and the 
spirit of the age, we discover, as 
indeed might be anticipated, the 
symptoms of a great people gone 
astray. The pure art of Ttaly was 
a serene heaven ; the brilliant art 
of Paris is a hell. 

But contemporary arts have 
honourable antecedents. France 
has a protracted history ; she en- 
joyed periods of comparative rest, 
when rose vast cathedrals which 
the iconoclasts of revolution have 
not been able wholly to deface. 
She once cherished a sustained 
and fervent piety ; she can quote 
a calendar of saints who shine as 
jewels in her crown, and many 4 
sculptured niche and portal bear 
witness to sacred legends entwined 
with the living faith of her people. 
Wild tempests have swept much 
away ; but still enough remains to 
tell of a nation believing in God 
as the supreme good, worshippin 
the true and the beautiful, an 
fashioning equally life and art after 
the example of nature around and 
of heaven above. And one char- 
acteristic of medieval work is 
its immobility: in quietness and 
peace were settled the unchanging 
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laws of proportion, symmetry, and 
beauty, and men built for eternity. 
Such art has a life beyond life. 
But the art of to-day is mobile, 
restless, and fleeting. The king- 
dom of art, like the world of 
politics, is broken into pieces- and 
divided into parties, and error for 
the moment gains the upper hand. 
But if salvation be still in store 
for France, she will return to for- 
mer paths, and gather up the rem- 
nants which lie scattered abroad. 

Yet certain pages in history are 
deservedly neglected. Some of the 
later Bourbons represent a rot- 
tenness which could not last, and 
cannot recur. It is recorded how 
a king’s mistress, lolling on a sofa, 
with a laugh tossed unopened de- 
spatches into the fire! Monarchs 
reigned who thought of little else 
than self-indulgence and vainglory, 
and favourites formed a Court that 
accounted the common people as 
serfs. The arts of necessity shared 
the prevailing corruption: they 
dissembled truth, and were es- 
tranged from nature ; they found 
occupation in regal pomp and 
hollow show, and their highest 
vocation lay in the apotheosis of 
the Grand Monarque. The nation 
in disgust rushed into revolution ; 
but with the evil was swept away 
the good, and the dry-rot of dyn- 
asties gave place to the murrain 
of democracy. The storm has not 
et blown over: the sky is still 
eavy with clouds, and in vain 
does the eye seek in the immediate 
future for the serene distance of a 
Claude picture. In place of the 
Arcadian shepherdess, we encounter 
the gross field-labourer ; for the 
unbought grace of life we have the 
latest Parisian fashion ; and in lieu 
of the Provencal song of the 
Troubadours, the ear is greeted by 
the “ Marseillaise” on a brass band ! 

The disorganisation which has 
befallen French art may be traced 
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through the misgovernment of a 
century. The transition of rulers © 
has been precipitate : wild changes 
have been rung on almost every 
possible political system, whether 
regal, imperial, constitutional, or 
republican. And the arts with 
easy conscience pandered to the 
powers that were ; they swam with 
the strongest stream—they sided 
successively with whatever part 
in the State promised most profit 
or pleasure. The artist was reck- 
less as the political gambler ; and 
when asked to fill a serious part, 
he turned a somersault or fired 
rockets into the sky. 

France is the land of paradoxes : 
in politics she defies the laws of 
nations, and in the arts sets at 
naught the order of nature. She 
reverses the accepted maxim that 
monarchy secures strength, aristoc- 
—_ wisdom, democracy honesty ; 
and she has proved, to her cost, 
the weakness of kings, the folly of 
nobles, and the fickleness and fal- 
sity of peoples. A drama thus 
cast might easily degenerate into a 
comedy. Yet, fortunately, no one 
condition has lasted long enough 
to bring about the evil—or indeed 
the good—for which it might seem 
ordained. Democracy has hitherto 
enjoyed too short a life to give 
assurance of the blessings she is 
presumed to bestow on Semester 
and art. The Bourbons and the 
Orleanists quitted the scene of ac- 
tion ere it was apparent whether 
stagnation or progression might be 
the happy condition of civilisation ; 
and as for the Bonapartists, neither 
the sceptre of Cesar nor the crown 
of Charlemagne quite settled the 
pictorial style of the future. 

To determine with any precision 
the culminating period of French 
art is by no means easy. Each 
decade suffers losses which may 
overbalance the gains, and few 
governments fal] before they have 
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inflicted injuries which go far to 
obliterate benefits. On the whole, 
we incline to think the reign of the 
Orleanists to have been the most 
favourable to literature and art. 
A constitutional government recon- 
ciles law with liberty, stimulates 
action and progression, yet restrains 
violence and excess : its forces are 
gathered from the educated classes ; 
its foundations rest on the upper 
social strata, secure against the 
surging multitude below. A po- 
litical constitution thus fixed in 
principle, yet capable of adapta- 
tion and expansion, answers to 
academic rule, is in reciprocity 
with well-ordered minds, and fos- 
ters the best products of the intel- 
lect and the imagination. And 
France for eighteen years, willing 
to renounce military glory, to forgo 
the indulgence of political agita- 
tion, and reaping the rewards of 
tranquillity and peace, enjoyed 
something approaching an Augus- 
tan age of literature and art. 
Guizot and Thiers were historians 
as well as statesmen ; and painters 
such as Delaroche, Ary Scheffer, 
and Flandrin, nourished their art 
by converse with works of the 
highest mental calibre. 

Among the many exhibitions 
which have given us from time to 
time the opportunity of gauging 
the ebb and flow of the national 
art, that which to our mind regis- 
tered the flood-tide was the Expo- 
sition Universelle of 1855. The 
date only, not the glory, belonged 
to the Second Empire; the har- 
vest, in fact, had been reared un- 
der the Orleanists. Indeed, right- 
minded abhorrence of Imperialism, 
with its coup détat, alienated 


amongst others Ary Scheffer and 
Delaroche. Still, neither before nor 
since has French art put forth 
such creative power, versatility of 
invention, and mastery in tech- 
nique. Never to be forgotten were 
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two spacious rooms occupied exclu- 
sively y the giant canvases of 
Horace Vernet and Ingres: “The 
Battle of Smala” by the-one, and 
“Homer Deified” by the other, 
could be produced in no country 
save France. Also among master- 
works which stand as landmarks. 
in this bewildered century, were 
“The Summons of the Last Vic- 
tims of the Reign of Terror,” by 
Charles Louis Miiller; “Dante 
and Virgil conducted across the 
Lake,” by Eugéne Delacroix ; “'Tin- 
toret and his Daughter,” by Leon 
Cogniet; “The Eveof St Sebastian,” 
by Jules Breton; and “ The Glori- 
fication of St Louis,” by Alexandre 
Cabanel. Likewise among illustri- 
ous painters trained under Orleans 
rule appeared conspicuously Benou- 
ville, Bellangé, Flandrin, Frére, 
Gérome, Hamon, Hébert, Landelle, 
Meissonier, Millet, Plassan, Robert- 
pe and Signol. The great. 
school of Anima! Painting in mod- 
ern Europe then rose to its height. 
under Troyon, Jadin, and Rosa 
Bonheur. And in Landscape and 
Marine an epoch was marked by 
men no less distinguished than 
Corot, Frangais, Gudin, Heim, 
Huet, Isabey, and Rousseau. Paint- 
ers of a later generation have done 
little else than squander the riches 
of these their forerunners. In 
short, French art about the close 
of the Orleans reign touched a 
happy mean: on the one hand 
removed from the stagnation and 
conventionalism of the old régime, 
and on the other placed at a safe 
distance from later licence and 
debasement. 

And let it not be supposed that 
this art of temperance and obedi- 
ence was enervate, monotonous, or 
slow. The contrary is proved by 
men collectively of widest range 
and utmost vigour—Horace Ver- 
net, Delacroix, Decamps, Flandrin, 
Gérome, Meissonier, and many 
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others. The great leader of the 
Romantic School, Delacroix, who 
won all his honours under the 
Orleanists, was in 1855 represented 
by thirty-five compositions heated 
in passion and colour even to ex- 
cess. Decamps, a genius and a 
giant equally of Orleans growth, 
by-some fifty products of his dar- 
ing hand—including the story of 
Samson—took a historic niche near 
to Michael Angelo. The audacity 
and the diablery which ran riot 
on his canvas might seem the rule 
of his life. The French artist, 
like the chamois-hunter, often dies 
elsewhere than in his bed. De- 
camps, of fevered mind, rushed at 
nature not for repose, but for ex- 
citation. It is related how one 
day at Fontainebleau he mounted 
a fiery horse for the sake of the 
struggle and the danger : the horse 
plunged into the forest, and the 
painter’s head was dashed against 
a tree; in three hours he died in 
fearful agony. Such accidents can- 
not be identified with dynasties, 
but they come as signs of the 
turbulent spirit of a people long 
tortured by revolution. Seen by 
year annual Salons show that the 
overwrought art of the nation sur- 
renders thought to thrilling situa- 
tion and sensation. 

The Orleanist rule belongs to a 
comparatively distant time : its liv- 
ing personalities have passed away; 
the principles it represents alone 
abide. The Napoleonic reign is 
comparatively recent, and artists 
then trained survive. Yet suc- 
cessive Empires rank rather among 
physical and organic than with in- 
tellectual and artistic phenomena. 
The first Napoleon subverted the 
face of Europe geographically, and 
art he used as religion to prop up 
and to adorn the Empire. Napo- 
leon III., by confession, trod cir- 
cumspectly in the footprints of his 
great uncle. The arts were car- 
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essed, they received a Judas kiss, 
they served as pageants or for daz- 
zling paraphernalia in the palace. 
A devotion thus hollow brought 
forth fruit equally rotten: the 
man of intellect was fettered, the 
artist bribed or intimidated ; Im- 
perialism forbade the writing of 
any book or the painting of any 
picture that might give promise 
of a condition more blissful than 
that of the Second Empire. The 
coup d’état, by its brute violence, 
paralysed the best minds. The dis- 
may and disgust of honest men 
and of refined artists are depicted 
in the ‘Life of Ary Scheffer’ as 
follows :— 


‘*T called,” writes Mrs Grote, ‘‘ at 
Scheffer’s residence within a day or 
two of the terrible slaughter of the 
| Parisians in their houses and in their 
streets—that is, as soon as it was pru- 
dent to venture forth: I found Schef- 
fer at home, and alone with his wife. 
The interview was at once solemn and 
sad. The collective ruins of thirty 
years’ illusory hopes and struggles 
stood before me, as it were; whilst 
in the few broken phrases which 
Scheffer’s emotions permitted him to 
utter, was the anguish of final despair. 
Shortly after this visit, I repaired to 
the atelier. Scheffer at first seemed 
so full of mortifying thoughts as to be 
incapable of talking ; he looked hag- 
gard and dejected, whilst his voice, 
when he did let fall afew sentences, 
was veiled by grief-stricken, subdued 
tones. A paper was produced, where- 
in was given a long list of persons 
newly arrested, of whose probable des- 
tination nothing could be learned. 
The reading of this document aroused 
Scheffer’s ire beyond control : his eyes 
seemed to flash fire ; he paced the 
atelier with wavering steps, giving 


vent at intervals t6 his feelings by 
emphatic exclamations inspi by 
his honest, just wrath. The scence 


was one not to be forgotten.” 


Mrs Grote proceeds to testify, as 
“a sympathising witness,” to the 
mental anguish of noble, patriotic, 
and pure-minded Frenchmen, who, 
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“figuratively speaking, died of 
their wounds.” 

Artists by innate sympathy 
incline to justice, liberty, and 
truth ; art by its very being clings 
to what is noble in thought and 
generous in humanity. Therefore 
nothing can be more fatal than a 
sovereign rule of selfishness, than 
the iron hand of - sages wearing 
a perjured glove, than might which 
sets at naught right. The artist 
suffers no severer cruelty than to 
be stripped of his ideal ; inevit- 
ably he sinks to lower standards, 
and bends to forces against which 
his better nature would rebel. 
The artist is not born the hermit 
or the martyr: he loves society, 
and is not insensible to pleasure ; 
his aspirations, indeed, usually yield 
under temptation. Seldom does the | 

ainter disdain to flatter the rul- 
ing monarch ; a Court of imperial 
splendour has insidious means of 
bribery and corruption, against 
which genius itself is not always 

roof. And so, under the Second 

mpire, the artist, as plastic clay, 
received the impress of his sur- 
roundings. It was a period of 
adventure and of speculation, of 
luxury and allurement : the paint- 
er,—as, for example, M. Baudry in 
the new Opera House,—had to 
~ his colour to the gilding ; the 

orms were flaunting as the senti- 
ments were false. And there be- 
ing no faith and little virtue to 
stand by, art, in the words of Mr 
Matthew Arnold, was surrendered 
like the people to “ the Goddess of 
Lubricity.” The Empire, in short, 
stands responsible for empty show, 
frivolity, and corruption, and much 
that is worst in the art of the pre- 
sent must be laid at its door. 

Neither did the fortunes which 
befell the Empire prove pre-emin- 
ently inspiring to the artist. Its 
opening act, the coup d’état, could 
not be accounted among the hap- 
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iest motives for canvas. Louis 

apoleon was gaily dancing a 
waltz. while the statesmen of 
France were undergoing arrest— 
an incident which might furnish 
a companion oma to the trite 
composition, Nero fiddling while 
Rome was in flames! It is not 
often that a national tragedy is 
so nicely arranged for comic uses! 
The foreign wars, with the excep- 
tion of that in the Crimea, fur- 
nished inglorious topic for either 
the historian’s pen or the painter’s 
ne The early adventure at 

oulogne, tame eagle in hand, the 
emblem of empire, reads as a farce. 
The war in Italy, waged for an 
“idea,” closed in an anti-climax. 
The annexation of Savoy and the 
expedition to Civita Vecchia were 
alike inglorious ; and the Mexican 
scheme, with the murder of Maxi- 
milian, proved the saddest of dis- 
asters. And so the Empire could 
offer the artist no more inspiriting 
theme than the well-meant meet- 
ing of the Emperor, Empress, 
Queen Victoria, and Prince Albert, 
at Cherbourg. Finally came the 
German war ; and Meissonier, it is 
said, was commissioned to paint 
the victories: but, contrary to 
these sanguine expectations, the © 
victories served to enrich only 
German picture-galleries. Battle- 
pieces, formerly staple commodities 
in Paris, are now, for obvious rea- 
sons, at a discount. The storm 
which wrecked the Empire, clouded 
the nation’s art. 

The Empire, in short, poisoned 
the springs of art, from the foun- 
tainhead downwards. Truth was 
fouled, beauty made the pander of 
passion; art, denied honourable ser- 
vice, sank to the senses. Thus the 
Salons became more and more no- 
torious for nude women, gay pic- 
tures of society, courtesans, and 
men about town smoking, carous- 
ing, and love-making. The con- 
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ception, or thought, went for 
nothing ; seriousness gave place 
to superficial cleverness ; man was 
little else than the bearer of glit- 
tering orders, and women but a 
mass of flesh hung with silk and 
spangled with diamonds! Such 
art speaks of something more 
deadly than a defeated dynasty ; 
the cancer was deep-seated, and it 
festers still: So it had been in 
Venice: her art was safe onl 
while the State was sound ; Bellini, 
Carpaccio, Cima Conegliano, and 
Palmo Vecchio were simple, seri- 
ous, and severe ; but with advanc- 
ing luxury, corruption came and 
the arts fell. France points a 
like moral. 

The museums and picture-gal- 
leries of France present confused 
accumulations which may be. com- 
pared to the broken and upturned 
strata on the earth’s surface. These 
art deposits consist, as it were, of 
a medley of primary, secondary, 
and tertiary formations. The first 
is classic, or some of its many 
derivatives ; the second romantic ; 
and the last naturalistic. But 
these historic remains seldom fol- 
low in strict chronologic sequence ; 
neither do they repose on a hori- 
zontal level. Like the crust of the 
earth, they display sudden breaks 
and violent upheavings. Thus the 
underlying formations are some- 
times thrown uppermost; and so, in 
the midst of recent alluvial depos- 
its intrude primary structures and 
prehistoric forms. The world of 
art,we repeat, has, like the physical 
globe, suffered catastrophe. “After 
me the deluge,” were the words of 
king and statesman, the supposed 
champions of nature’s law and or- 
der; and when the arts might seem 
for a moment safely anchored in 
sheltered haven, the ark is cast 
adrift from her moorings. When 
the compass was lost, men were 
driven to strange devices ; thrown 
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to the mercy of the elements, they 
had recourse to primitive expe- 
dients, and the rudest of arts fitted 
best the extremity of the occasion. 
In these latter days much of the 
originality we are taught to admire 
is little else than the last resource 
of artists driven to their wits’ end. 
And that piecing together and 
patching of parts into a whole, 
dignified by the term eclecticism, 
is as clumsy tinkering, or as the 
rigging up of an old boat from 
wreckage scattered on the beach. 
For France the conclusion is, that 
the symmetry and beauty of a first 
creation have been marred ; the 
arts are no longer homogeneous 
formations, but as piecemeal con- 
glomerates known to geologists as 
pudding - stones, or like to the 
strange image with head of gold, 
legs of iron, and feet of clay! His- 
toric styles lie huddled together 
like erratic boulders in the midst of 
green valleys. A Greek goddess, a 
medieval saint, a common labourer, 
after communistic fashion, meet as 
Beauty and the Beast. Illicit in- 
tercourse begets monsters ; hence 
mongrel schools which nature and 
true art abhor. Conspicuously, 
architecture in France has suffered 
miscarriage ; the streets of Paris 
bear the worst traits of hybrids. 
The growth of art, Goethe taught, 
was like a growth in nature : art, as 
nature, jealously guards her types ; 
and when the chain of development 
is broken, disorganisation follows 
as now. 

Democracy has been a chief cause 
of the disintegration of French 
art. The power is not new ; it is 
older than Imperialism: it is at 
present on its third trial, and from 
first to last its aspects and effects 
prove all but identical. The higher 
and the educated classes, as is too 
well known, are outnumbered and 
ousted by majorities, of which the 
largest component parts are neces- 
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sarily of the lower orders. And 
the naturalism which holds pos- 
session of picture-galleries is but a 
sequence of that levelling down- 
wards which has been going on 
within the body politic. Hated 
aristocrats hiding their heads and 
seeking safety in seclusion, rich 
robes retreatfrom pictures infavour 
of rags. The “sans-culottism ” of 
revolution, remembered as a by- 
word, finds revival; and peasants 
and paviors, though on canvas per- 
mitted to wear breeches, are usually 
but scantily provided therewith, 
and holes and tatters appropri- 
ately give glimpses of nature in 
this emphatically naturalistic art. 
To recur toa previous comparison, 
signs are visible on all sides of 
what geologists term a catastrophe: 
the ordered succession of the earth’s 
strata is turned topsy-turvy ; and 
when the tempest is spent, in place 
of green fields is discovered an 
alluvial deposit commonly known 
as dirt ! Thus the relation between 
art and politics is not quite so 
poetic as Mr William Morris has 
recently pictured at Oxford. At 
all events, in Paris the democratic 
scum of the streets finds its equiv- 
alent in dirt upon canvas ! 

As far back as 1849, we remem- 
ber the foretaste with which Paris 
was favoured of this democracy in 
art. The palace of the Tuileries, 
which the Commune in 1871 suc- 
ceeded in reducing to a ruin, and 
of which the Republic in the past 
summer razed the last stone, was 
in that year devoted to the uses of 
the Salon. The flight of the King 
had been so sudden that the palace 
was not dismantled ; and dirty citi- 
zens, holding with M. Louis Blanc 
the communistic idea of sharing 
all things in common, might be 
seen mounting the stately stairs, 
treading with roughest boots the 
velvet carpets, rolling and rollick- 
ing among marble statues in rooms 
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shining with mirrors and glittering 
in gold. A free Republic appro- 
— granted to the crowd the 

oon of freest entry; not a sou was 
taken at the door ; and the enfran- 
chised mob, sweltering from slums, 
exemplified their innate love of 
art by picking pockets. 

The Salon of 1849 showed de. 
mocracy under probation ; that of 
1883 presented democracy under 
promotion: the spectators in the 
one were raised to the dramatis 
persone in the other; the ragged 
rascals figured in gold frames upon 
the walls. The wheel of fortune 
in its gyrations had thrown the 
monarch to the bottom, while the 
beggar rode at the top. Signs are 

atent on all sides that artists 

ave reversed their studies and 
hunted out fresh models; they 
change their practice with the 
period, and instead of dancing 
attendance on a regal Court, they 
track out the blacksmith at his 
anvil and the peasant at his plough. 
The painter brings down his stand- 
ard as the political suffrage is low- 
ered ; he casts his academic prin- 
ciples into the ballot-box. Yet 
democracy, though always fixed to 
the laws of its being, repeats itself 
with a difference ; accordingly, the 
manifestations under the first Rev- 
olution contrast curiously with the 
art springing up under the extant 
Republic. For example, as a sub- 
stitute for the printer’s wife,who, in 
1793, was crowned in Nétre Dame 
as the “‘ Goddess of Reason,” recent 
Salons have glorified a woman 
washing, a2 woman hanging out 
clothes, a woman throwing pota- 
toes into a sack, a girl tossing off 
a petit verre d’absinthe, and a girl 
serving at “wun bar aux Folies- 
Bergéres” ! 

Naturalism, though of compara- 
tively recent growth in France, is 
nothing new in the history of art. 
Italy, from Masaccio to Cara- 
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vaggio, and Germany and the Low 
Countries over a period of three 
centuries, were strong in natural- 
isti ; and the condition of things, 
either in old or modern days, con- 
ducing to naturalistic revivals, is 
usually the same. When art has 
fallen into a weak and moribund 
state, a time for reaction comes 
round, and life is renewed by fresh 
access to nature; and in our age 
art tends all the more to realism 
from the rapid strides made by 
physical science. Art grows more 
material through the conquests 
made by sense at the cost of the 
imagination. The movement has 
spread among all nations. Thus 
France in art is not in isolation: 
she makes herself obnoxious only 
through excess; she has overstepped 
the happy mean which nature loves: 
the law of natural selection she 
has reversed ; hence naturalistic 
art has become for France a de- 
velopment downwards. 

Ignoble naturalism has of neces- 
sity brought degradation on reli- 
gious art. The practice of the best 
times has been to raise sacred char- 
acters into the region of the ab- 
stract and the ideal, to bring into 
play presences and powers which 
convey a sense of the supernatural. 
But nowadays saints are painted 
from sinners, sheep are herded 
with goats, the strait and nar- 
row way is a broad market-place, 
and supernatural agencies are 
deemed to belong only to the 
region of superstition. Rational- 
ism and naturalism commonly go 
hand in hand, and Christian art 
cannot consort with such com- 
panionship. M. Renan __severs 
Christ from the Godhead ; robs re- 
ligion of its miracles; kills the 
sacred dove, the symbol of the 
divine presence in the Church ; 
and artists, under democratic and 
rationalistic sway, paint down to 
this nihilistic level. We remember 
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eight years ago, in the Salon, a 
notable “ Crucifixion,” which de- 
servedly provoked a storm of cri- 
ticism. The painter, no less a man 
than M. Bonnat, gloated over the 
tortured muscles like an anatomist, 
and plied his pencil as a dissect- 
ing-knife. With barbaric realism 
and gladiatorial furor, he depicted 
sinews throbbing and limbs writh- 
ing under agony. The demonstra- 
tion was purely physical and or- 
ganic ; spiritual and supernatural 
powers were wholiy excluded : not 
even Caravaggio or Spagnuoletto, 
the coarsest of Neapolitan natu- 
ralisti, touched so low a depth. 
Clothed equally in rude repulsive 
realism, appeared in last Salon “ La 
Martyre de Jésus de Nazareth,” by 
M. Morot, a painter distinguished 
as the holder of le Prix de Rome 
and of a grand medaille @honneur. 
The title itself is significant of the 
levelling going on under democracy 
and humanitarianism. In place 
of the sacrifice of the Son of God, 
is the mere martyrdom of a man! 
The figure is that of an athlete ; 
and instead of resignation to the 
divine will, is the attitude of defi- 
ance. In thesame Salon, still more 
repulsive and brutal were M. Bru- 
net’s “Gibets du Golgotha.” The 
sacred theme here again is treated 
as a profane drama ; the sentiment 
of religion is polluted by passion ; 
the gross materials which surge to 
the surface at the centres of polit- 
ical action are thrown coarsely on 
canvas. The whole product is of 
the earth, earthy. In the religious 
art of Italy the handling was re- 
fined and delicate as the sentiment, 
the colours were unsullied as the 
rainbow : here, on the contrary, the 
work is worthy of a bricklayer ; the 
pigments are laid on with a trowel; 
the colours might be taken from 
the mud of the streets. Lost to 
all sense of religion is the religious 
art of France: like the social and 
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political State, it is without cohe- 
sion ; it is ready to fall to pieces ; 
it is as a house divided against 
itself, as a Church distracted by 
diverse winds cf doctrine ; it takes 
its inspiration not from the tongues 
of Pentecost, but from voices at 
the Tower of Babel. 

Our neighbours across the Chan- 
nel may count it an insult if we 
class Gustave Doré among religious 
painters; and yet the so-called 
“Triumph of Christianity,” as a 
iece of impertinence, can hardly 

overlooked when counting up 
the sins which pander to popu- 
larity. The characters pressed 
into the sacred service comprise 
Christ, Angelic Spirits, Christian 
Attributes, Ministering Angels, 
Gabriel, Michael, Hecate, Thor, 
Venus, Cupid, Jupiter, Juno, 
Jupiter’s Eagle, Phebus conduct- 
ing the chariot of the sun, the 
bull Apis, and the bird Ibis! 
This gorgeous display is got up 
as a Christmas extravaganza ; the 
scenic effects would gain the ap- 
plause of the gallery in a third- 
rate theatre. Gustave Doré gloried 
in the vices of the meretricious de- 
cadence ; his facile effrontery en- 
titled him to borrow Luca Gior- 
dano’s nickname “Fa Presto”; his 
pious pictures deserve to be hung 
on a line with Guercino’s famous 
head in the Bologna Gallery— 
“God the Father,” a grand im- 
promptu painting done in a single 
night and put up in the morning! 
Such scandals argue a people lost 
to taste and to propriety. 

Naturalistic art in France covers 
so large an area, and has devel- 
oped such varied phases, that to 
state the case concisely is by 
no means easy. We made ac- 
quaintance with three pioneers of 
the movement—J ules Breton, Jean 
Millet, and Gustave Courbet—in 
the Exposition Universelle of 


1855 ; and their followers or paro- 
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dists, Sebastian Lepage, Lhermitte, 
Gustave Laugée, D. F. Laugée, 
J. Dupré, J. Aublet, A. Roll, H. 
Lerolle, E. Manet, and J. Beraud, 
have in recent Salons and in the 
Exposition Nationale of last au- 
tumn exemplified the present as- 
pects of the school. The men of 
the former generation were moved 
by a first love,—nature was to 
them a presence and a power, and 
their transcripts appealed to deep 
and universal sympathies. And 
if Breton and Millet rank among 
genre painters, they descended on 
the lower walk from a higher 
ay the one was a pupil of 

rolling, who learnt classicism in 
the atelier of David—the other 
had been trained in the historic 
school of Delaroche. Such enno- 
bling antecedents, we cannot but 
think, environ their naturalism 
with dignity ; eternal principles 
preside over the accidents of time 
and place ; pastoral life, true to 
its first estate of innocence and 
obedience, does not appear as on 
the naturalistic canvases of to-day, 
in democratic disorder or as ple- 
beian dregs. When first we came 
across Breton’s comparatively early 
compositions, “ The Blessing of the 
Harvest” and “The Planting of 
the Crucifix,” we felt that the man 
had a distinctive vocation. Un- 
like his degenerate successors, he 
honours humanity and exalts hon- 
est toil. He is not one of those 
who love ugliness for its own sake; 
he does not prefer rags to decent 
cleanly attire, nor the dark dens 
of vice to the pure air and bright 
sunshine of the fields. Like Crabbe, 
Burns, and Wordsworth, he frames 
poetry out of simple and even bald 
materials : his pictures are idyls, 
his peasants teach “ how sublime a 
thing it is to suffer and be strong.” 
Millet, with his life-story set in 
the key of his art, speaks the same 
peasant dialect ; yet his accents in 
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“The Angelus” are deeper, his: 


forms and motives have a gran- 
deur which won as his appellation, 
“The Michael Angelo of peasant 
life.” What a contrast to the 
debased naturalism which now 
ains the suffrage of the people ! 

The art of such men as Breton 
and Millet teaches the harmony of 
existence between meadows, woods, 
and those that dwell therein. In 
such pictures the tenants and the 
tillers of the soil are as the aspects 
of nature : their physiognomies are 
fortified by the cool air they 
breathe and the clear streams 
which quench their thirst, their 
roughened hands are as the wea- 
ther-beaten rocks, and even the 
coats that shelter their backs have 
texture and colour in common with 
the herbage of the meadow and 
the lichen on the tree! Such 
painters, among whom must be 
numbered L. Lhermitte in “ La 
paie des Moissonneurs,” think wor- 
thily of nature—they do but add 
to nature the “art that nature 
makes.” Immeasurable indeed is 
the distance beween painters who 
might have sketched in Arcadia or 
in Eden, and the artists who under 
pretence of naturalism wallow in 
the mire. 

The best art is short-lived :. the 
worst art survives ; the evil which 
men do lives after them. So has 
it been with the gross-minded 
Gustave Courbet,—a leader of the 
extreme party alike in politics as 
in painting. Artists, as a rule, 
are the most mistaken of politi- 
cians: they lack judgment and 
discretion ; they are carried away 
by impossible aspirations; they 
build castles in the air, and la 
their foundations in the om | 
Courbet, it is well known, made 
himself notorious as a ringleader 
among the Communists, and Ne- 
mesis rewarded his great achieve- 
ment—the overthrow of the Ven- 
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déme Column. His art had long 
been prophetic of his end. Demo- 
cratic disorder, as we have said, 
took possession of his canvas ; his 
pictures were sludgy and ill-condi- 
tioned as the mob whose tool he 
was. The tranquil ways of nature 
found no place in his turbulent 
mind ; his streams roared, his seas 
beat madly on the shore, his trees 
were torn by tempests, and rank 
weeds choked the lily of the field. 
Such is the common nature which 
springs from Communism ! When 
a foul man is found to produce 
fine art, then may we expect to 
gather figs of thistles ! Mr. Hamer- 
ton twenty years ago did good ser- 
vice when he denounced Courbet, 
and refuted the mendacious “ idea 
which ingenious French critics con- 
trived to attach to the word real- 
ism.” “That idea,” writes Mr. 
Hamerton, “is the wilful prefer- 
ence of ugliness to beauty. Truth 
herself, to whose majesty all great 
men are loyal, has become degraded 
in the popular French mind by the 
unfounded notion that these ugly 
pictures of Courbet are truer and 
more realistic than the beautiful 
ones of better men. His works 
are therefore a definite injury to 
the noble cause of truth, Sonus 
they make it understood that truth 
is of necessity disgusting.” 

“A passion-flower,” we have been 
pleased to hear, on the authority 
of Ouida, “is just as realistic as a 
potato ;” and we venture to add, 
that Christopher North in his 
shooting-jacket is quite as natural- 
istic as any red republican! But 
these and like truisms are mani- 
festly behind the present progres- 
sive period. Unluckily, the art 
which took the pink of its perfec-. 
tion from the tone. of good society 
pertains to the aristocratic régime 
which is melting away ; the sum- 
mits in the social system are ley- 
elled ; and so the artist, inspired by 
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the occasion, realizes the “ potato,” 
and depicts life below-stairs. His 
models lie in out-of-the-way places, 
—his geniuses reside in garrets, his 
honest citizens in cellars; and so 
far removed are his pictures from 
a palace, that the situation might 
be mistaken for a pigsty! Parisian 
ateliers have transmogrified their 
properties. The crowns of kings, 
the robes of senators, are cast aside 
as worthless lumber ; in lieu, the 
walls receive for decoration the 
ragged breeches of the peasant and 
the rude tools of the tinker. The 
destiny of art lies in progressive 
humanity ; but this “school of 
the back kitchen” studies not the 
brain, but the ramp of humanity ! 

Sacred characters, it might be 
thought, would be saved from de- 
gradation ; yet a man no less dis- 
tinguished than M. Bonnat sinks 
Job to the low condition of a men- 
dicant. The patriarch who is sup- 


posed above all others to rise to 


dramatic sublimity is cast igno- 
miniously on the ground, in abso- 
lute nudity, ready to perish of hun- 
ger, cold, and extreme old age ; 
the bare ¢orso is as a weather-beaten 
trunk stripped of its bark; the 
legs and the arms might be the 
withered extremities of a leper! 
Equally culpable for the misappli- 
cation of talent and skill on the 
meanest of objects, is Bastien Le- 
page: his masterly realism,as before 
indicated, is with unparalleled per- 
versity dedicated not to “ passion- 
flowers,” but to “ potatoes.” “The 
season of October” is in fact a 
potato-field: a fright of a girl— 
a choice specimen of the poetry of 
the unpleasing—is intent on empty- 
ing a basket of potatoes into a 
. sack, Another distressing parody 
on pastoral charms by the same 
hand is“ The Hay Harvest.” A 
lout lies stretched in a meadow 
full length on his back, and a 
straw hat serves as a complete ex- 
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tinguisher to the face, possibly on 
the a exemplified by the 
Greeks, that when a thing is too 
awful to be seen, it ought to be 
veiled. Of course nothing short of 
life-size could do justice to the mag- 
nitude of the conception ! Another 
thoroughly congenial theme is “The 
Beggar ”—a thief in disguise. No- 
thing that could enhance disgust 
has been overlooked : the ragged 
rascal is innocent of soap; his 
clothes fester with pestilence. Such 
is the object on which Bastien Le- 

age squanders consummate art : 
light, shade, colour, handling, in 
justest relations, play up to the hero 
skulking away with stolen viands 
in his pocket ! 

A grossly naturalistic art is com- 
paratively easy, therefore the aspir- 
ants are many. Mechanics succeed 
best in a mode essentially mechan- 
ical ; men whose intellects are little 
else than the sense of eyesight, are 
more deft in realism than minds 
dilating under reason or distracted 
by imagination. And the artist 
who trusts solely to his senses will 
always carry with him the majority 
of mankind. Hence the popularity 
gained by materialistic painters : 
they paint, as before said, down to 
the million. It needs little study, 
and no reading, to perfect or to 
appreciate a class of works unfor- 
tunately greatly on the increase, 
such as D. Laugée’s “ Washing 
Day,” or Marie Petiet’s “ Ironing 
Day,” or M. Aublet’s a 
soldiers soaping and swilling off the 
dirt in the big tank of a caserne. 
The success of the last was greatly 
due to the realistic rendering of the 
lathery soap-suds, ee glutin- 
ously on the faces, necks, arms, 
and hands of these foul defenders 
of their country’s honour! A pri- 
mary principle in this school is, 
that the lower the object the higher 
must be the illusive realism ; hence 
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than his sabots. Thus in the ple- 
beian pastoral, perfect after its 
kind, A. Perret’s “ Daughter of the 
Fields,” in last Salon, the eye is 
arrested by the literal and illusive 
portraiture of the muddy wooden 
shoes; and though the thought to be 
expressed is of microscopic dimen- 
sions, the whole is on the utmost 
scale of nature, as befitting a su- 
premely naturalistic school. Why 
not paint the pastoral and poetic 

ump life-size? A like honour has 
om already conferred on the de- 
mocratic broomstick ! 

Of all the crazes in the crazy 
world of art, that of the so-called 
« Impressionists ” is the most sense- 
less. Never has the oft-recurring 
reaction against academic teach- 
ing and historic — proved 
so wilful and wild ; never did the 
quest for novelty or strange sensa- 
tion lead men into paths so diver- 
gent from sober truth and right 
reason. Yet to be serious is out 
of the question in presence of the 
absurd abortions known in Paris, 
and seen not long ago in New 
Bond Street. ‘ Punch’ did good ser- 
vice in turning the raison Wétre of 
this dire nonsense into ridicule; and 
the caricatures provoked hardly 
more laughter than the originals. 
‘The works are beneath notice ex- 
cept as badges of one of the many 
parties who now run riot in Paris. 

The name borne by this insigni- 
ficant clique is an imposition. The 
term “Impressionist” might be 
accepted in a good sense: the 
painter, indeed, can deal with 
nothing else than impressions ; he 
cannot transfer the external world 
peer to canvas—the utmost he 
can do is to transcribe the image 
printed on the senses. Art is not 
nature as she is, but only as she 
seems. Yet the impressions pro- 
duced on the eye, and through the 
eye upon the mind, we need hardly 
Say, are of divers qualities and 
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values. The poets eye is sensitive 
to beauty; the philosopher’s eye 
discovers hidden meanings; the 
eye of the naturalist, though it 
coldly.“ botanise on a mother’s 
grave,” gathers truth. But the 
vision of the “Impressionist,” to 
what shall it be likened? It has 
been aptly compared to the instan- 
taneous impress left on the eye 
in the act of winking the eyelid ! 
What value would Da Vinci or 
Michael Angelo have attached to 
this impressional art? Or of what 
worth to any one can be the im- 
ae 89 of a second of time, made 

y jockeys, dancers, or acrobats— 
the select class to which the choice 
tastes of these very impressible 
painters incline ? M. Degas, the 
chief of the school, finds among the 
corps du ballet congenial stuff for his 
distinguished ability ; and he and 
his brethren discovering a calling in 
the service of ugliness, select for 
their loving pencils repulsive girls 
in the third rank of the theatrical 
world. A picture with charms pe- 
culiar to this clique is timed at the 
moment when the falling stage- 
curtain is within a few inches of 
the ground ; thus the entire com 
position consists of nothing more 
or less than some half-dozen ill- 
fashioned heels, toes, and ankles ! 
The art is on a par with the idea. 
The same eccentric craftsman in 


'« Te Départ Jockeys,” with like 


conceit cuts into slices a racehorse : 
a lanky straight pole, as graceless 
as a bean-stalk, divides the compo- 
sition in twain, and half the horse 
appears oneither side. M. Renoir 
shares with M. Degas’ the beauties 
of the ballet ; “ the fleshly school ” 

ives place to unseductive skin and 

one! Again the art treatment 
does justice to the raw material. 
M. Manet succeeds to admiration 
in depicting a girl and a child of 
bewitching ugliness; the modest 
price is £400—indeed the entire 





; 
; 
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Bond Street show might have 
been secured as a bargain for little 
over £6000! But no one jumped 
at the prize ; and in Paris one sale 
in a season is accepted as a bright 
omen for the future. It is known 
that a certain Parisian dealer, with 
an enthusiasm uncommon to his 
craft, supplies the ready cash ; and 
his shop shows hundreds, nay thou- 
sands, of canvases three or four 
deep piled against the walls. But 
the good time, we are assured, is 
certainly coming, when all will be 
eagerly bought up at a premium. 
In the meanwhile the ill-requited 
“ Impressionists ” are in precarious 
estate. But the threadbare Re- 
public raises a large loan ; funds 
are wanted to feed the social 
system ; the friends of liberty can- 
not starve; fraternity must be 
housed and clothed—and among 
many claimants, surely outcast 
“‘ Impressionists ” are not the least 
deserving of subsidy. 

Two national monuments raised 
during the past year by two hos- 
tile peoples are characteristic of 
their several ‘political conditions. 
The one at Niederwald overlooking 
the Rhine, and commemorating 
the union of Germany, was sol- 
emnly inaugurated by theEmperor. 
The other, a mean but colossal 
statue of the French Republic, was, 
with the usual noise and tumult, 
put up in the Place de la Republic 
in Paris. No words can picture 
the vileness of the art; ignorance 
and impudence realise the worst 
traits of democratic rule. And 
wherefore does France, proud of 
gifted sculptors, suffer this humili- 
ation ?. Simply because republics, 
through innate predilection, pa- 
tronise base art. Paris has proved 
this to her cost ; this monument is 
not the first of its kind. A hideous 
colossal statue of Liberty in paint- 
clay, appropriately close to the 
guillotine, in 1793 stood in the 
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centre of La Place de la Concorde, 
then La Place de la Révolution. 
Here Louis XVI. was beheaded 
and the maddened crowd rushed 
forward to dip their hands, pikes, 
and handkerchiefs in the blood! 
Here, also, Madame Roland suf- 
fered, and pointing to the frightful 
statue of Liberty, her dying words 
were, “ O Liberty, what crimes are 
committed in thy name!” One 
consolation is, that monuments 
raised to republics are seldom 
more stable than the powers which 
gave them birth. 

Victor Hugo some fifteen years 
ago had a prophetic vision : in the 
twentieth century he foretold the 
growth of a marvellous nation ; 
this nation will have for its capital 
Paris ; it will not be called France, 
but Europe; and in succeeding cen- 
turies, still more transfigured, it 
will bear the name of Humanity! 
Victor Hugo has since fraternised 
with the poet Swinburne, and ju- 
bilant utterances proclaim the 
approaching millennium. Yet, un- 
happily the arts are still militant ; 
the battle in the streets may for 
the moment cease, but “ the battle 
of the styles” is as fierce as before. 
And though Paris remains the 
capital of France, the prophecy 
that France will swallow Europe 
is just at present accomplished in 
her political isolation. Kings and 
emperors meet around her terri- 
tory, make friendships, and join 
hands against a common danger. 
As to the world of art, the watch 
which Germany keeps on the 
Rhine cuts off copartnership be- 
tween Paris and the schools centred 
at Berlin, Munich, and Vienna. 
And equally on the southern fron- 
tier is free interchange intercepted. 
The Pyrenees, which some years 
since were said to be already lev- 
elled, happily remain as protect- 
ing barriers; Madrid in policy 
and thought is nearer to Berlin, 
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Vienna, and Rome, than to Paris, 
and the academic and regal art 
recently restored to Spain rises in 
reproving protest against the low- 
bred issue of democracy. Victor 
Hugo’s fine picture of humanity, 
the universe, and the twentieth 
century, does not compose with the 
hard facts and the prosaic details 
thrust by the Republic into the 
foreground. Fustian art and tinsel 
literature excite disgust and pro- 
voke reaction, and already the voice 
of Europe is unanimous against 
these vagaries of Gallic genius. 
The indictment against major- 
ities and democracies has issues 
beyond Gallic frontiers ; the lower 
orders throughout Europe are 
using means both legitimate and 
illegitimate to obtain power, and 
the surging masses play conspicu- 
ous parts on canvas as prelimi- 
nary to their approaching political 
career! Democracy in art has 
made itself conspicuous in every 
capital ; at St Petersburg, Berlin, 
Vienna, Madrid, and London, 
though emperors and kings still 
impede progress, the rough coat, 
the wooden shoe, the weather- 
beaten visage, the labour-hardened 
hand of peasant and artisan, assert 
their native rights in picture-gal- 
leries. And it is fortunate for the 
painter that it often happens that 
the grosser the material, the more 
picturesque the effect. But the 
aggregate result is, that high art 
degenerates into low art, that his- 
tory descends into genre, that 
poetry sinks into plainest prose. 
And it might seem too sanguine 
to hope that the lowest: depth in 
politics or in art has yet been 
touched. When we see how de- 
mocracy daily preaches doctrines 
of anarchy, and develops misdeeds 
to which history shows no parallel 
—when we learn how socialists are 
eager for plunder, and how Fenians 
attempt to annihilate whatever has 
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more honour than themselves,—we 
may anticipate for democracy in 
art a distinguished future ! 

And significant signs on politi- 
cal and artistic horizons prognosti- 
cate democratic storms on the Brit- 
ish shores. The utterances of states- 
men, popular preachers, and social 
reformers are prophetic. Sir Charles 
Dilke in December last, opening 
his mind to pupils and parents at 
Hammersmith, confessed —it is 
said, with a blush on his face !— 
that his sympathies were rather 
with art than with science, because 
he maintained that art was essen- 
tially more democratic. And Mr 
John Bright, in like spirit, address- 
ing a Mechanics’ Institute, drew a 
glowing picture of the House of 
Commons when enlightened by the 
free vote of the farm-labourer! 
Here is a promising democratic 
composition as companion to Cop- 
ley’s essentially aristocratic picture 
“The Death of Chatham in the 
House of Lords” ! Furthermore, Mr 
Stopford Brooke—a connoisseur, 
an art collector, and an art critic, 
as well as a popular preacher—has 
recently been romancing with po- 
litical economy : he denounces rich 
landlords as little better than 
thieves, claims for the poor shares 
in our common inheritance the 
earth, and reverses the extant in- 
dustrial system by substituting for 
competition co-operation and State 
aid! The notorious Mr George, 
still more outspoken, preaches con- 
fiscation without compensation. 
And Mr William Morris—poet, 
artist, and workman—lecturing at 
Oxford upon art, announced: “I 
stand before you as a member of 
a socialistic propaganda.” He in- 
veighed against “the stupidity of 
the present state of society,” and 
denounced capitalists and competi- 
tive commerce as fatal to art. The 
lecture ended, Mr Ruskin, as father 
of the movement, appropriately ex- 
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pressed approval of the teachings 
of “his old and dear friend.” Thus 
divers authorities foretell that in 
England, as in France, the arts will 
find new birth undersocialism, com- 
munism, and other forms and forces 
of democratic rule. 

But what are the reasons for the 
promised revival of art under such 
— and social revolution ? Mr 

uskin surely, after many years, 
has little to show except brilliant 
eloquence and generous expendi- 
ture. And as for Mr William 
Morris, his success as art manu- 
facturer indicates that his genius 
accommodates itself sufficiently well 
to “the stupidity of the present 
state of society.” Indeed, as a 
matter of fact, his paper-hangings, 
tapestries, and carpets meet the 
requirements not of democracies, 
but of aristocracies. And unfor- 
tunately his social and art theories 
are contradicted by historic experi- 
ences. The world’s great epochs 
in art have been identified with 
crowned heads and glitteringcourts, 
with gilded palaces and noble and 
wealthy families. And as for the 
greatest artists of the best periods, 
they found their reward in the 
loving service of their art ; and so 
far from reaping the abundant har- 
vest of competitive profits, they 
died as they lived—in comparative 
poverty. 

Mr Morris, in his honourable call- 
ing of art-industry,unconsciously re- 
futes the communisticsystem which, 
he boasts, would abolish “ poverty 
as well as riches, squalor as well as 
luxury.” We know from personal 
inspection of the Oxford Street 
shop that the goods on sale are 
suited only to a state of riches and 
luxury ; we find, moreover, that 
the choicest designs are identified in 
the history of art with monarchies 
and oligarchies. In short, appeal 
is made to the aristocratic tastes of 
cultured and high-born English- 
men. The style is out of keeping 
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with republican simplicity and so. 
cialist equality. The price, too. 
might not be quite convenient 
to communistic pockets. For ex- 
ample, we remember a small rug 
for which was asked ten guineas ; 
also another, larger in scale, ornate 
in design, and gorgeous in colour 
which aomuael up to the aristo- 
cratic figure of 100 guineas ! Such 
luxurious products simply belie 
socialistic principles. This sump- 
tuous art, indeed, will be whelke 
without a market when landed and 
cotton lords are relieved of their 
possessions, .or when palaces are 
apportioned into lodgings to receive 
the honest artisan. France, as we 
have seen, must be taken as a warn- 
ing. Louis Blanc, it may be re- 
membered, in 1848 started com- 
munistic workshops, and only the 
shortness of the experiment saved 
the national finances from ruin. ‘ 
The State bankrupt, the Church 
spoiled, noble families impover- 
ished, the educated classes out- 
voted by ignorant majorities— 
these, indeed, were democratic con- 
ditions which might more than 
satisfy Paul Bert in France or 
Frederick Harrison in England. 
But one thing is certain : whatever 
else might prosper, at least the 
Fine Arts would perish. 

The preceding narrative may 
lead to the analysis of the varied 
and complex aspects presented by 
French Art. The aggregate result is 
just about what might be looked for: 
unity and continuity being wholly 
dislocated in the body politic, no 
one school, style, or historic period 
reigns over the kingdom of art. 
On the contrary,all parties fight for, 
and for a time gain, ascendancy. 
And as in the streets every political 
flag has won inconstant victory, 80 
each banner in succession waves 
over academies and schools. In the 
olden times, the lines of demar- 
cation between conflicting parties 
were more rigidily defined. Re- 
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ligious art stood aloof from pro- 
fane life; ideal styles came not 
in contact with common nature. 
Whatever might be the disorders 
in the State, a certain unity was 
reserved through the Church. 
But in modern Fesnes all bonds 
are torn asunder, faith is under- 
mined, authority shaken, and so- 
ciety itself threatened with dis- 
solution. The arts inevitably suffer 
accordingly: they are distracted by 
divers winds of doctrine—they are 
as a house divided against itself. 
The last state of such art is worse 
than the first. 

As it may be further observed, 
that while political parties and 
phases are overturned and pass 
away, the impress made upon the 
arts remains ; for it proves more 
easy to change a political coat, or 
to obliterate the inscription or 
monogram of a dynasty, than to 
sweep away the footprints of art. 
An artist, though of a cosmopoli- 
tan constitution which can take 
root in varied soils, needs many 
seasons for maturing; and when at 
last thoroughly trained, he cannot, 
at the bidding of a monarch or of 
a republic, transmute his species 
or alter his fruit. A painter or a 
sculptor of mark does not climb 
to his meridian before middle life: 
for a quarter of a century or more 
he has worked in his chosen groove; 
and so, if not shot down when 
ee the bulwark of freedom, 
he usually survives as the repre- 
sentative of an order of things 
which has passed away. Thus it 
happens that on the same ground 
are found labourers serving many 
masters, and that at one time and 
on the same place overlap and in- 
termingle divers styles. The Or- 
leanists come in conflict with the 
Bonapartists, and both are jostled 
by the younger men of the Repub- 
lic, the champions of democracy. 
The battle of the styles rages furi- 
ously: the old classic is wellnigh 
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driven from the field; the romantic 
has hardly nerve and muscle for 
the strife ; and so, at least for the 
moment, as we have seen, a dem- 
ocratic naturalism gains the day. 

The salvation of French art lies 
in the saving of the French nation. 
We are told how ten righteous 
men might have saved acity ; and 
never have been wanting to France 
ten or more good painters to rescue 
the nation’s art. The multitude 
are blind ; they rush on folly head- 
long. Mr Matthew Arnold has 
recently reminded us of the saying 
of the Greek sage—“ the majority 
are bad.” We also know that 
while “many are called, few are 
chosen” ; and Cardinal Newman 
adds the commentary, that, man- 
ipulate the text as you will, the 
few can never mean the many. 
Mr Arnold teaches that the salva- 
tion of a nation lies in the few, or, 
as he puts it, in the “remnant,” 
which, first being converted and 
healed, shall then recover the un- 
sound majority. And equally does 
the regeneration of French art 
devolve on a chosen few—on the 
elect. Plato mourns over the very 
small remnant of honest followers 
of wisdom ; and they who are of 
these few, and have tasted how 
sweet and blessed a possession is 
wisdom, can fully realise the mad- 
ness of the multitude. French art 
we have seen torn and tortured 
under revolution, and degraded by 
mad majorities. How, then, can we 
hope for recovery? Mr Arnold 
replies :— 

‘But we will not think of destruc- 
tion for a State with such gifts and 
graces as France—a country which 
has had such a place in history, and 
to which many of us owe so much 
delight and good. She must recover 
through a powerful and profound re- 
newal, a great inward change, brought 
about by ‘the remnant’ amongst her 
people. And France, with a popula- 
tion of thirty-five millions, who shall 
set bounds to the number of ‘the 
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remnant,’ or to its effectualness and 
power of victor, ? ” 


We believe that in art a like 
remnant will triumph. 

The deliverance of art, like the 
safety of the State, is in France 
assured by the preponderance in 
weight, as distinguished from the 
majority in number, of men who 
hold fast to the old traditions, who 
retain faith in the wisdom of their 
ancestors, who believe that art, 
literature, and science conform to 
constant laws. The essential prin- 
ciples of art for France, as for the 
world, are determined as the order 
of nature and as the functions of 
the mind. The Ecole des Beaux 
Arts has never swerved from the 
ancient paths: the walls are hung 
with the master-works of Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, and Titian. Ac- 
cordingly, the designs which, for 
over a century down to the present 
year, have gained the Grand Prix 
de Rome, prove allegiance to his- 
toric schools. And the new-fan- 
gled “Impressionists,” soliciting 
the honour of an exposition of 
their works within the walls, re- 
ceived salutary rebuff, when M. 
Gérome justly objected that it was 
impossible to sanction an art which 
outraged the teachings in the 
schools. The mode of study with- 
in the Ecole is strictly academic ; 
and this severe training of native 
talent, singular for brilliance and 
power, has long secured to French 
art supremacy throughout Europe. 
Thus France, even in the most 
disastrous days, rears artists com- 
petent to national work ; thus the 
whole country teems with pictorial 
creations, churches testify to the 
——_ piety of the people, pub- 
ic buildings proclaim the patriot- 
ism which clings to historic memo- 
ries, and private dwellings speak 
of the refined enjoyment springing 
from domestic arts inspired by 
poetry or coloured by romance. 
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Thank God, France is not yet 
rotten to the core. 

The great artists of France rise 
to great occasions ; and when, as in 
the decoration of the Pantheon, 
favourable opportunity offers, the 
seldom break down through lack 
of knowledge or of power. And 
even in these degenerate days, a 
select company of painters—Puvis 
de Chavannes, Cabanel, Laurens, 
and Maillot —can purge art of 
grossness, and in pure mind hold 
communion with St Louis and St 
Genevieve. And among the anach- 
ronisms which serve as alteratives 
for the depraved constitution of 
art, none is more salutary than the 
medievalism resuscitated by Puvis 
de Chavannes. A stranger enters 
the Pantheon, and in the legends 
of St Geneviéve finds his mind 
carried back some four centuries to 
churches in Assisi and Florence 
painted by Giotto or Simoni Mem. 
mi. The escape from modernism 
and its blatant insolence is whole- 
some. Alexandre Cabanel, in the 
same interior, throws around sacred 
history another spell; he invests 
the patron saint of France with 
crown and sceptre ; whatever his 
pencil touches is clothed in beau- 
ty : his art is poetry, his religion 
romance. French art is nought if 
not romantic. Jean Paul Laurens 
belongs to a more realistic school. 
His impressive “ Deathbed of St 
Geneviéve,” the eager crowd come 
for benediction, ranks among the 
triumphs of naturalism. And yet 
common nature submits, as it were, 
to Christian baptism, and so under- 
goes an art regeneration. The 
Pantheon, once dedicated to the 
, ee men of France, is now fitl 

evoted tothe best genius of Frene 
art. Here religion still reigns, and 
saves the painter from frivolity, 
licence, and commonness, — the 
crying sins of a nation which in its 
sorrows scorns to be serious. 

The leading artists in Paris may 
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be compared with statesmen, ad- 
yocates, and men of letters. Their 
minds are well trained and stored ; 
they are ready to take in hand any 
topic that offers. A picture is 
composed, a8 a debate is conducted 
or a drama framed. The science, 
history, and archeology of art are 
at the finger-ends ; the mind which 
conceives and the hand that exe- 
cutes work in accord. Altogether, 
it may be safely asserted that the 
first painters of France represent 
the most advanced stage in the 
world’s art. And the number of 
painters and sculptors holding this 

osition of command is so consid- 
erable, that brevity compels the 
omission of distinguished names. 
In no other country does the aver- 
age talent rise so high, and at no 
other time have appeared so many 
men above mediocrity. However 
strongly the art may be condemned 
for its perversity, it cannot be de- 
spised for its incapacity. The 
Luxembourg Gallery, the provin- 
cial. museums, and the annual 
Salons, nothwithstanding extrava- 
gance and bad taste, diplay beyond 
compare in any other country crea- 
tive power, novelty of conception, 
romance in motive, with facility of 
utterance and blandishments of 
hand. The art is comparable to 
eloquent thoughts set off by hap- 
piest rhetoric. Conspicuous among 
men who, in degenerate times, cher- 
ish the old traditions and rekindle 
expiring fires, stand prominent 
Hébert, Henner, Laurens, Lumin- 
ais, Moreau de Tours, Merson, 
Motte, Puvis de Chavannes, Wag- 
rez, Cabanel, and Bouguereau. All 
honour is due to the few,—unfor- 
tunately in all countries in a small 
minority,—who, despising evil re- 
port, hold that the artist’s mission 
is to make visible such truth and 
beauty as dwell in this fallen 
world—who eschew things com- 
mon and unclean, turn aside from 
the ignoble present into the historic 
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past and seek to realise the poetic 
thought which gives to existence 
its worth and joy. 

Chroniclers of art have not taken 
sufficiently into account pheno- 
gnena which crop up under the law 
of reaction. Philosophers such as 
M. Taine find the task compara- 
tively easy to track out the ordi- 
nary relations between causes and 
effects, but they have no belief in 
the creation of genius out of noth- 
ing ; they do not reckon on the un- 
expected flight of thought into 
tangents, or on centrifugal forces 
acting under the law of reaction. 
Without this reckoning the state 
of art in France cannot be com- 
puted, for in no other territory on 
earth has this irregular energy ob- 
tained equal potency. The vitality, 
indeed, of the national art, in no 
small degree is due to the attrac- 
tion between opposites —to the 
power of contradiction, whereby 
each school, just at the point of 
culmination, provokes its contrary. 
Thus the al classic might seem 
to generate the passion of romance, 
while the poetic ideal equally pro- 
vokes its complimentary contrast 
in prosaic realism. Hence the 
dynamic forces brought into play 
do not move in right lines straight 
ahead, but describe circles and el- 
lipses, or wander, as we have said, 
into tangents. 

One advantage of these errant 
courses may be, that French art 
in its entire circuit compasses the 
whole firmament ; the sky is thickly 
peopled by suns, planets, comets, 
meteors, which in swift succession 
rise from the horizon to the zenith. 
Each shines, and is then eclipsed. 
And the law of reaction — the 
phenomena of opposition and con- 
trast—has never been more strik- 
ingly exemplified than by the pres- 
ence of supernatural power in the 
midst of exact science and of 
rationalistic negation. Puvis de 
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among startling anachronisms. And 
then no less anomalous is the ap- 
pearance of a believing supernatu- 
ralist like M. Merson. The mir- 
aculous labour of “St Isidore” has 
aroused no small amazement. The 
composition on immense canvas—* 
the figures life-size—realises with 
unfaltering faith the legendary 
vision. A field-labourer—St Isidore 
—has left his plough to fall on his 
knees in prayer, and an angel takes 
his place and guides the nn oxen 
through the furrowed meadow ! 
Another picture by the same hand, 
also a vision, with equal boldness 
grapples the supernatural : angels 
escend, a female saint swoons in 
the foreground, while Christ on 
the cross raises the hand of bene- 
diction! In the same category 
comes J. E. Delaunay, to whose 
vivid imagination all things are 
possible. Among the last of the 
expiring race of seers and sorcerers, 
he reveals mysteries, and shows 
how spiritual agencies “walk the 
earth both while we wake and 
while we sleep”! His “Plague 
in Rome” deals with the mira- 
culous: a winged fiend strikes 
the doors, and as many deaths as 
blows come within the dwelling ; 
pestilence-stricken victims lie scat- 
tered in the streets. It is satis- 
factory to know that such high 
art does not pave the road to 
starvation. Merson and M. 
Delaunay have received rewards 
which may well incite others to 
like arduous study ; théy won the 
Prix de Rome, wear decorations of 
the Legion of Honour, and their 
pictures sell, and find distinction in 
national museums. Poor Haydon 
had no such luck; but in France 
genius is not driven to suicide. 
Every philosophy of art needs 
a little trimming and adjusting to 
fit accidents ; and especially in 
France do broad generalisations 
require to be touched up by modi- 
fying details. We have to take 
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into account, as before said, that 
the artist is not only an effect, but 
in turn a cause; that a great 
painter, sculptor, or architect be- 
comes a fresh centre of creation ; 
that around him gather scholars 
and imitators ; ah that thus new 
and distinctive epochs are formed. 
And especially does the atelier 
system of tuition in Paris aid the 
formation of representative schools, 
The great artists produced by 
France have not failed to make 
their power felt. In the Gallery 
of the Louvre, the masterpieces of 
Poussin, Watteau, Lebrun, Le 
Sueur, Rigaud, Greuze, Robert, 
Gross, Girodet, Gerard, Prudhon, 
and others, illustrate after what 
fashion painters from generation 
to generation have played with 
and introduced variations on the 
master-motives of classic, roman- 
tic, and naturalistic art. And 
during the past half-century, 
down to the present moment, 
artists have arisen comparable to 
fresh powers in nature; they as- 
similate stored-up aliment, and by 
careful husbandry rear advanced 
progeny. They evoke latent forces, 
reanimate dormant life, and thus 
lead on to novel developments. 
Art, like nature, repeats herself, 
always with a difference : creation 
in art, as is nature, perpetually 
goes on ; and thus artists the most 
eclectic live only by originating. 
This emphatically holds in France, 
the most fecund of lands. 

Take as examples Cabanel and 
Bouguereau, men who balance with 
nicety eclecticism and creation. 
They compile beauty from the 
antique, passion from the romance 
of the Renaissance, and withal im- 
bibe a certain spirit of religion 
which serves sufficiently well for 
Madonnas. And perhaps creation 
with such artists is little else than 
felicitous adaptation ; on their can- 
vases “the birth of Venus” is not 
a new birth, and yet the idea has 
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never been embodied with less 
blemish ; faultless forms are col- 
located, incongruities eliminated. 
The art evolved is comparable to 
that of horticulture: a florist so 
cultivates a flower as to eradicate 
accidental blemishes, and to educe 
and perfect essential beauties. In- 
deed the more subtle and xsthetic 
hases of French art find analogies 
in the forced growth of the green- 
house. This art of its kind is 
consummate, sensitive to emotion, 
and melodious as music. Did space 
permit, it were interesting to trace 
the correspondence between such 
pictorial art and the music of 
Gounod. So long as men thus 
highly gifted appear in continu- 
ity, the country they adorn must 
take the lead in the finer products 
of civilisation. 

The true greatness of a national 
school is best guaged by its atti- 
tude towards nature. Strictly 
speaking, indeed, supernaturalism 
in art is little else than the exalta- 
tion of the powers of nature. In 
this sense the natural and the 
supernatural are one. And if we 
were asked to name the speciality 
in which present art in France 
surpasses the past, we should say, 
it is in its mode of ennobling na- 
ture, in its elimination of mean 
elements, and in its selecting and 
magnifying of types and functions 
distinctive of man, the lord of 
creation. In no country and at 
no time can these hard conditions 
be met by the many ; but France, 
in spite of the multitude gone 
astray, possesses an elect few who 
struggle for the goal. As bright 
examples stand foremost E. V. 
Luminais, J. P. Laurens, and 
Moreau de Tours. The last, we 
trust, may be accepted as the 
spokesman for young France. 


“ The Sacrifice of Family for Coun- 
try,” is an appeal to patriotism, 
and the period and the place are 
sufficiently removed from the ac- 
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tual to admit of generic treatment, 
—that large comprehension of na- 
ture which comprises, as among the 
Greeks, an ideal within the real. 
M. Laurens has like motive. In 
“The Last Moments of the Empe- 
ror Maximilian,” also in “The Pope 
and the Inquisitor,” literal truth 
and historic fact make moving 
appeal to emotion,—the painter’s 
mind moulds nature into art. E. 
Luminais, in like manner, from 
sternest realism evokes pathos. 
Grander tragedy was never enact- 
ed than in the scene wherein two 
princes, sons of Clovis II., maimed 
and fettered, are cast in a boat to 
the mercy of a stream. The pic- 
ture has the solemnity, the plain- 
tive burden, of a requiem or se e. 
In such art the component ele- 
ments ag complex, and classifica- 
tion bec®mes difficult ; the all is 
contained in the each, the generic 
enlarges the individual, the de- 
marcations dividing schools disap- 
pear, the classic and the romantic 
suffuse the naturalistic, the ideal 
resides in the real. Such might 
appear the possible future of 
rench art. 

M. Gounod, with an eloquence 
persuasive as his music, proclaims 
truths which might correct the 
errors of the day. Individuality, 
independence, and liberty, he just- 
ly states, are often misunderstood. 
Tndividuality gives variety, but it 
wanders from the orbit, and needs 
to be brought back to the centre ; 
it causes Gifference and division, 
which end in simple anarchy. 
Therefore the independence of the 
individual must submit to estab- 
lished law. Law maintains the 
unity of existence ; it is the life of 
the reason, as it also is the reason 
of the life. Law is the principle of 
cohesion, the equillibrium of truth, 
the condition of real liberty ; and 
when misunderstood or violated, 
then commences or is accomplished 
disintegration ordeath. “ T hear,’ 
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continues M. Gounod, “the repl 
after the fashion of the day, ‘all 
this is the old song. Ah! beyond 
doubt, because it is good. Name 
to me one of the blessings of life 
which are not old ; it is possible to 
have diversity or novelty in local 
or accidental conditions, but in 
essentials never. The laws of 
beauty have not changed since 
Phidias.” Solomon writes, “The 
thing that hath been, it is that 
which shall be ; and that which is 
done, is that which shall be done.” 
“Ts there anything whereof it ma 

de said, See, this is new? it hat 

been already of old time, which was 
before us.” And King David ut- 
tered a truth old three thousand 
years ago—“I believe, and have 
therefore spoken.” These words are 
always contemporary. Art is above 
all an expression ; and What else 
shall you express but what you 
have believed—a conviction ? This 
is the root of all eloquence. And 
what shall determine your convic- 
tion, if not enduring truth? It 
alone is the life of the discourse, 
of the science, of the art, of all 
things real. Fall not into the 
error of confounding the existence 
of the body with life. There are 
not in the whole world two ideas 
more unlike; mere existence is 
fugitive, accidental—but true life 
endures and tends towards the ab- 
solute. It is therefore you must 
be on your guard against move- 
ments febrile, turbulent, and arid, 
which would establish_.the bale- 
ful rule of sensation in place of 
the healthful empire of sentiment. 
The reign of sensation makes man 
blase, and the decrepitude of the 
individual brings the decadence of 
a people. Gonnod’s words sound 
as timely warnings. 

The problems here discussed 
have all the more intricacy and in- 
terest from the amazing powers 
and the exceptional talents brought 
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into play. Had France been a 
third-rate kingdom with an insig- 
nificaat history, or if her artists. 
were of the grade of puppets or 
showmen, the inquiry would be 
hardly worth making. But the 
arena is wide, the stakes are high, 
and the combatants number trained 
athletes. The French soil, as be- 
fore indicated, is singularly fertile 
in art: her geographic position 
favours equally fruits of the earth 
and flowers of the imagination ; 
her territory is watered b great. 
rivers ; the sun of the south fruc- 
tifies the olive and the vine; on 
the north her children are the off- 
spring of sea-kings, while her 
Mediterranean shores are peopled 
from Greece and ancient Italy. 
With these historic antecedents, 
with such bounties of nature for 
daily surroundings, it is no wonder 
that France gives birth to great 
schools of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. And whatever cal- 
amities befall, vital powers pre- 
serve the people in _ perpetual 
youth; the nation suffers, but 
never sinks into decrepit age; the 
arts are blighted, but endure no 
lasting decay — grafted on old 
stocks, they burst into new life. 
The phenomena presented, 
though lawless, admit of classi- 
fication. In these latter days, 
styles established long ago, almost. 
of necessity are reproduced ; and 
for reasons before assigned, the 
three generic schools—the classic, 
the romantic, and the naturalistic 
—find congenial habitats on French 
soil. The classic is the lawful 
heritage of a Latin race, the ro- 
mantic the legitimate offspring of 
a passionate aud poetic people, the 
naturalistic the healthful product 
of agenerousland. French artists 
disarm censure by charms ; they 
allure by beauty and gladden by 
sprightly grace ; figures on light 
fantastic toe convey the poetry of 
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motion ; and as the laughing dance 

oes round, life is merry as the 

ay is long. We recognise in 
French art the language of a 
people passionate, emotional, and 
mobile; we distinguish a race prone 
to imagination, and addicted to 
caprices of fancy ; and scarcely less 
do we trace, in precise drawing, in 
absolute knowledge of the figure, 
and balanced proportion, intellects 
trained in mathematics and exact 
science. On the whole, it may be 
said that French art in its diver- 
sity ranges through and represents 
the entirety of the human mind ; 
and if for a time descent be made 
to the senses, yet ever and anon 
finer chords are sounded and higher 
aspirations satisfied. 

And equally has the survey 
shown close correspondence be- 
tween schools of art and political 
dynasties and conditions. The con- 
clusion, indeed, is more than con- 
jectural,ahat Classic'and Academic 
Arts, in repose, symmetry, and 
severity, hold inherent relation to 
the law and the order of legitimate 
and constitutional rule, whether 
under Bourbons or Orleanists; that 
Romantic Art, degenerating into 
voluptuousness and ministering to 
sensual appetite, inevitably pander- 
ed to the luxury and debauch of the 
Second Empire ; and lastly, that 
Naturalistic Art, especially in its 
recent debasement, holds fellow- 
ship with the ragged and unwashed 
mob, with ill-conditioned majori- 
ties, with the scum and dregs of 
democracies. This is the naturalism 
which will reach its consummation 
with the success of the Republic 
in reducing society to its rudest 
elements ! 

And now we shall better under- 
stand how schools and styles the 
most hostile dwell contemporane- 
ously together. No habit of thought 
is forsaken, no political party has 
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been stamped out: the Orleanist, 
the Republican, and the Anarchist 
have still courage for the fight. 
And art being, as we are told, 
“the product of external causes,” 
and “‘ the artist receiving the spirit. 
and the body of his art from the 
energies moving around him,” we 
may the better comprehend how 
art lofty and debased, how art re- 
ligious and profane, serious and 
frivolous, finds favoured footing 
and indulgent home in distracted 
and inconstant France. In the 
world’s history the astounding 
phenomena are without parallel. 
In conclusion, French Art, like 
the commonwealth, is under disinte- 
gration; yet the dismembered body 
generates new birth. Perhaps “the 
state of Art in France” ma 
be read in the light of a well- 
known metaphor concerning Truth. 
“Truth,” writes John Milton, 
“came once into the world with 
her Divine Master, and was a per- 
fect shape most glorious to look 
on... .. But then arose a wicked 
race of deceivers who hewed her 
lovely form into a thousand pieces, 
and scattered them to the four 
winds. From that time ever since, 
the sad friends of Truth, such as 
durst appear, went up and down 
athering together limb by limb. 
e have not yet found them all.” 
But “to be still searching what we 
know not by what we know, still 
closing up truth by truth as we 
find it—this is the golden rule in 
theology, in arithmetic,” and in 
art. In fine, all the living elements 
have free growth on French soil : 
the arts for the moment, in common 
with the nation, are under disor- 
ganisation ; but they cannot die— 
naught can “stale their infinite 
variety ”"—they but suffer ceaseless 
“change into something rich and 
strange” ! 
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A LADY'S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH HONDURAS.—PART IV. 


“* EsTOY SOLTERA ; VOY CoN Dios”’ (I am alone ; I go with God).—Spanish Axiom. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THERE was the river Juan. As 
the true Portuguese speaks of the 
Tagus as “El Sefior Tajo” (the 
Lord Tagus), so do the Hondu- 
reians, in another form of speech, 
accord the greatest dignity to the 
river Juan, although it is not, by 
any means, the most important 
stream of the country. “ El her- 
moso! el rey de los rios de las 
Honduras” (the beautiful! the king 
of the rivers of Honduras). Mr 
Stephens, in his ‘Central America,’ 
alludes to this river as the “ tortu- 
ous river Juan.” Well, there it 
was,—broad, turbulent, almost de- 
fiant. I felt that this love of the 
Hfondureians was likely to be too 
much for me, as, on looking across, 
I discerned what might be a low 
hurdle of rocks, standing almost in 
its centre, very irregular in form, 
and literally showing their teeth, 
being jagged almost to a point. 

The water leapt and swirled over 
and about these in all directions. 
The very sound was a laugh aimed 
against us, and the solemn dark 
trees which bordered the side were 
very far from being an enlivening 
feature in the prospect. The sun 
had become overcast, and the only 
colour in the scene was the stri 
of yellow path down which we h 
wound, our noble selves, and the 
crimson handkerchiefs on the heads 
of two Indian women, who were 
squatting on tne river’s edge 
watching their naked children, 
who were busy making “mud 


pastry,” much after the fashion 
of the small people whose dwell- 
ings are on the banks of the Lea, 
Trent, or Thames. 

A cross macaw was evidently 


secreted somewhere, whose fre- 
quent and discordant screech fell 
on my ear like a “jeer in the 
voice.” “ Here your are ; the river 
is very much swollen, you'll per- 
ceive,—there is no ford,—and you 
will have to pass over how you 
can. Ya—ah!” Thus croaked the 
bird ; and the human voice of Mar- 
cos was of still more dreary por- 
tent, as he exclaimed to his comrade, 
“No hay vado; y mas, no hay 
canoa” (no ford; and worse, no 
canoe). Eduardo remained silent, 
and walked to and fro, looking at 
the water as if he had a personal 
quarrel with everything around, 
and with it in particular. At 
length I said, “There ought to be 
a canoe here ; where, I wonder, is 
the man who owns it ?” 

A shrug of the shoulder and a 
flourish was the only reply, and 
then Marcos solved the difficulty 
with the usual Hondureian platon- 
ism, “o hay remedio” (there is 
no wren i The action that ac- 
companied these words further 
intimated, “There is nothing for 
it but sink or swim: the river 
must be crossed, ford or no ford, 
and the sooner we go the better.” 
Obviously there was no remedy}; 
and the men turned their drawers 
up to their knees, folded their 
jackets on their heads, and 8 

ared to walk into the water. 
elder of the two Indian women 
now came towards me. Placing 
one small brown hand on the 
mule’s neck, and almost caressing 
my knee with the other, as I sat 
humped up to keep clear of being 
wet, she said, “Es muy peligroso, 
sefiora, muy peligroso; no anda” 
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{it is very dangerous, lady ; do 
not go.) ave 

I knew instinctively, and as well 
as she did, that it was very dan- 

erous ; but what could be done? 
and I turned to Marcos with this 
inquiry. 
; The man replied in his usual in- 
cisive and somewhat peremptory 
tones, “ We must cross at once, 
Eduardo, and I will go first ; he 
will lead the baggage-mule, and I 
will follow on the macho. When 
Luisa sees the macho well into the 
water, the creature will follow at 
once. Now stick on hard” (this 
being expressed as “ apargate muy 
fuerte”). With this admonition he 
seized the hem of my dress, and 
began to roll it up in a rough 
fashion, to prevent it being im- 
mersed in the water. 

The Indian interposed: “Let 
me do that for the lady,—you must 
not touch her in that manner ;” 
and pushing Marcos aside, she ar- 
ranged my garments most comfort- 
ably. Then she said, with oh ! such 
pathos in her voice, “ The river is 
so strong—it is very dangerous. 
You will go; but ‘ay di mi,’ 
you have much courage.” 

Much courage! Had she felt 
my throbbing pulse ; could she but 
know, kind soul, the struggle that 
was going on in my proud Englisk 
heart not to appear to be afraid ! 
True, my words were measured, 
and I smiled because I felt I must 
not give way one inch ; but if this 
were courage, it was merely the 
desperation of “no hay remedio,” 
nothing more nor less. 

The men, meanwhile, had driven 
their beasts into the water. The 
mules here went straight enough ; 
and having got them safely to their 
work, Marcos turned round and 
hailed to me to follow close on. I 
patted the woman on the shoulder, 
saying as I did so, “ Adieu, good 
friend—all will be well,” and gath- 
ered up the reins to ride away. 


Luisa, however, would not move ; 
and as I urged her towards the 
water she trembled so violently as 
to shake me perceptibly as I sat. 
The touch of the switch and all 
my adjurations, sole and combined, 
here fell unregarded on mind and 
matter. Luisa would not stir, but 
gathered her four legs as close as 
she could beneath her, and stuck 
them in the muddy soil. The fact 
that this high-couraged and gentle 
creature continued to tremble, and 
appeared to beparalysed withterror, 
scattered all my resolution and, I 
turned myself half round to avoid 
the sight of the water. 

The Indian woman now darted 
towards me with a cry, followed 
by her companion, and raising her 
arms in the air. “La muleta no 
se va. Sefiora, por amor de Dios 
no anda!” (The mule won’t go. 
Lady, for the love of God re- 
main !” 

Whatever I might have done it 
is impossible even to ‘conjecture, 
for the mule had taken all power 
of action out of my governance. 
She still stood like a rock, looking 
sideways now and then at the 
water, and shaking with fear. 

Marcos had turned round, and 
evidently understood the position. 
Coming back to within speaking 
distance, he shouted—“ Stay where 
you are ; Eduardo and I will get to 
the other side, and then return for 
you.” So they went ; and as they 
swayed from right to left, and in 
their course across described a cir- 
cle, it was plainly to be seen that 
the current was very strong. It 
was a regular buffet for a while. 
At last we saw that the men had 
landed safely, and soon I espied 
the macho tied to the tree goes | 
opposite to where we were stand- 
ing for the special benefit of Luisa. 
A few shakings and a little further 
undressing, and then the guides 
came across for me. 

As they neared the shore, I took 
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up the tremble which Luisa had at 
this juncture discarded ; but [ man- 
aged to appear calm, and to thank 
the Indian women for their com- 
panionship, giving them at the 
same time a peseta (English shil- 
ling) to remember me by. The 
elder kissed my hand ; and in that 
lorious language in which the 
mperor Charles V. is accredited 
to have said we should pray to 
God, she took her farewell—leav- 
ing me to God. “Be not afraid, 
dear one” (her words may be in- 
terpreted); “the good Father will 
take you over the river—the Father 
whose love will grant you many 
years. Go with Him. Adios.” 

The love of the Father! Ah! 
fellow-men and fellow-women, do 
we not somewhat and sometimes, 
in our worship of the Son and in 
our veneration of His Mother, to- 
tally pass over the love of the 
Father? I repeated the Indian’s 
words, and Iam not ashamed to 
add that I ‘learned a lesson from 
them. 

The strong hand of Marcos was 
now on the rein, Eduardo was order- 
ed to the off side, and the mule and 
her burden were dragged forwards 
into she stream with but scant 
ceremony. Soon the might of the 
waters fell on us, together with the 
swirl and the swim of the rushing 
current, as we neared the centre of 
the river. Luisa stumbles on a 
stone, the men prop her up lustily; 
but the mad racing of the current 
makes me blind and dizzy, for more 
than once we are half turned round, 
so I clutch the muleteer’s head in 
answer to his injunction of apar- 
gate bien, and feel sure that this 
water is to be my last bed. How- 
ever, Luisa bears up, and seems to 
have lost her fears—thanks to the 
supporters which gave the animal 
confidence ; and this in its turn, 
in some magnetic force, rouses me 
to exertion, and I: hook my knee 


against the pommel of the saddle 
and sit as firmly as I can in obe. 
dience to the reiterated command 
of apargate bien! Luisa staggers 
here and there, and at one time it 
seemed as if we must be swept 
away. We had not described a 
large enough circle, it appeared, 
when passing the middle rocks. A 
prolonged struggle on our part, 
stimulated on the mule’s part b 

a terrific bray from the macho. In 
a few moments his bosom friend, 
with her legitimate rider on her 
back, was hauled safely to land. 

A gasp, and a sob, and I stood 
between the men, as they dis- 
mountéd me. My boots were like 
soaked sponge ; and the smell of 
wet leather was the pungent odour 
which recalled me to my clear sense. 
We looked across the water, to 
see the Indian women with their 
children grouped around them, 
looking eagerly towards us. One 
of them raised her arm, and pointed 
upwards. Then every one of them 
waved their hands, and turned 
swiftly up the path. Kind, simple 
people, i shall never see them 
again! May the love of the 
Father keep them ever from 
harm ! 

“We have passed a great peril, 
Sefiora,” said Eduardo, after a few 
moments’ silence, as he made the 
“holy sign.” The men _ both 
bowed their heads reverently, and 
I think we all thanked the Lord 
in sincerity and truth. I, how- 
ever, could not help shuddering as 
I looked at the river; and to get 
rid of the feeling, I took to walk- 
ing up and down, telling the men 
that I was very cold. We had 
nothing with us, save a few tor- 
tillas, which the men ate as they 
rubbed the mules, and arranged 
their furniture. Fortunately the 
baggage-mule had come off better 
than any of us. This was owing 
to the perfect manner in which 
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she had been loaded, and also from 
her being a very tall animal. 

“You must mount quickly, for 
the sun will soon be ym said 
Marcos ; “ we shall scarcely have 
time to get to Narango.” 

A little delay to arrange ‘our 
own toilets, and we were on the 
route again, the beasts -and their 
riders being none the worse for 
their bath. 

Marcos had soon returned to his 
usual equanimity, and, as usual, 
he “improved the occasion ” to his 
own benefit. 

“Sefiora,” said he, as we rode 
along, “we both got very wet, 
both Eduardo and I, in the river, 
and you have nothing here to give 
us. There is very good beer in 
Comayagua ; when we arrive there, 
will you give us a bottle of beer 
for getting you over the Juan? It 
is a proud thing to have forded 
the | amp that is worth a large 
bottle of beer, Sefiora.” 

“Oh yes, yes,” I replied hastily, 
vexed at his cupidity, and not 
being inclined to talk. “You 
shall have the beer when we get 
to Comayagua.” It was a rash 
promise, for a bottle of beer in 
Comayagua costs four shillings ! 

It was some time before we 
could find accommodation, however 
humble ; and it was only by tak- 
ing a side path and riding into 
the interior that we could discover 
a single dwelling. At length a 
thatched farm-looking dwelling of 
the poorest description, but prettily 
situated on a rising knoll, came in 
view ; and with some trepidation 
we inquired if we could be shel- 
tered for the night. A pleasant- 
looking young woman came out, 
followed by some fine children and 
two lean dogs. 

“My husband is over the moun- 
tain,” she replied, in answer to our 
inquiries : “if the lady can put up 
with me and the children, we shall 
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be proud to receive you. . Here, 
Vicente !” 

The individual so hailed was'a 
wonderfully handsome boy, more 
Spanish than Indian. ithout 
a word he began to unload the 
mules, and by this act he secured 
the goodwill of my attendants at 
once. 

“Come into the kitchen, lady,” 
said my hostess ; “oh, how dam 
a clothes are! There is a qua 

re there, for I have been cleaning 
up since the man went away.” 

She led the way to a building a 
little apart from the principal part 
of the house. It was only an erec- 
tion of baked mud and sticks, but 
there was a bright wood-fire burn- 
ing on one side, and a kind of 
oven in the centre. The woman 
brought out the only chair, and 
then knelt down to help to draw 
off my boots, which were really 
little better than pulp. 

“Tf you will send the younger 
of my guides with the little maleta 
(portmanteau), I shall be very 
much obliged to. you,” I said ; 
“and can you give me something 
to eat soon ?” 

“Yes; I will kill a fowl for 
you, Sefiora: for the men there 
is dried venison (my husband 
hunted it last year) and tortillas. 
I can let you have some light 
wine, if you would think it good 
enough.” 

“ Thank you, but I would rather 
have some coffee.” 

“You shall have it, Sefiora. 
Now you dress here, and I will 
go and catch the fowl.” 

In a few minutes Vicente poked 


‘my portmanteau into the room, 


and on looking about I found a 
jar of water ; and so, with a little 
management, I made a decent, and 
certainly a much more respectable 
appearance than before. 

hilst the fowl was ——- 
I strolled into a kind of orchard, 
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where there was a round table 
and a seat. This, I found, Ed- 
uardo had placed for me, he know- 
ing by this time how much I 
hated the usual household smells 
of these parts. A’small kerosene 
lamp was brought also, for it was 
beginning to get dark ; and when 
the meal appeared (the fowl 
stewed in rice), I ate with such a 
relish, that I am afraid the two 
lean dogs must have looked upon 
me at the time as a very hope- 
less addition to the household. 
I should add, however, that 
they did get the remains of this 
feast. 

The night was fairly comfort- 
able, and it was with a feeling of 
gratitude that I wished the host- 
ess good-bye. “I would not ac- 
cept any pay, Sefinora,” the simple 
creature said; “but we are so 
poor, and we have so many chil- 
dren to feed.” 

We inquired about our way to 
Comayagua, and she told us that 
we ought to arrive there the day 
after at farthest. “Go to the 
Posada Victorine,” said she ; “ it 
is a good place, and Madame 
Victorine will make you comfort- 
able. Ah! she has got money, 
has Madame Victorine.” 

I was glad to hear of a com- 
fortable, decent place, as I was 
anxious to remain a day or two 
at Comayagua, in order to refresh 
the whole party. Eduardo, too, 
was anxious to see his friends who 
lived there ; and as he was to go 
on with me to San Pedro Sula, 
it was .but natural that a day 
or two’s halt would be especially 
pleasing to him. Marcos was 


totally indifferent on the matter. 
Our march being now entirely 
in the lowlands, the heat had be- 
come most oppressive, and to tra- 
vel in the middle of the day was 
a risk to health and strength. 
The mules, too, were showing signs 
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of fatigue, and grass and water 
were beginning to fail, and had 
become very inferior in quality, 
It was therefore imperative to get 
quickly into Comayagua. 

It was a joyous sight, when, be- 
tween rich ilex trees, we saw the 
walls and fluted tile roofs of the 
ancient capital of Spanish Hon- 
duras. The city is picturesquely 
built, but its silent, grass-grown 
streets, its air of poverty, and the 
absence of busy stirring life, all 
announce that its glory has de- 
parted. There is consequently 
much jealousy of Tegucigalpa, the 
present capital, wherein the Presi- 
dent, Dr Soto, now dwells. 

It was about noon when we 
wound in from some pretty country 
by a circular path, and arrived 
baked and weary at Madame Vic- 
torine’s posada. The great heavy 
gates were closed, and a bell, pon- 
derous enough for a cathedral, 
clanged the intelligence that stran- 
gers were waiting without. A 
mozo came out, looked at us, speed- 
ily shut the gate, and vanished. 

In a few moments a plump, nice- 
looking woman came through the 
gates, her head covered with a 
pocket-handkerchief. ‘“ Entrez, de- 
scendez, Madame ; descendez vite, 
je vous prie. Le diner nous attend. 
Ah, ma foi, le soleil vous a mal 
traité! Mais entrez.” So saying, 
she nearly pulled me off my mule, 
and took me through the court- 
yard into the house. 

A younger woman was seated at 
a table upon which the noonday 
dinner was spread. She gave me 
kindly welcome, and told me not 
to talk, but to sit down and eat. 
“T have looked at you through the 
little window in the court-yard,” 
she added, with the utmost frank- 
ness ; “you are going to stay, 80 
eat now, and take a siesta after- 
wards.” 

Tkere were stewed pigeons, I 











remember, and some macaroni be- 
fore me, but I could not eat ; I 
only felt a longing to lie down on 
the floor. The elder woman was 
equal to the occasion. She went 
to a cupboard and brought out a 
bottle of cognac. “That is what 
vou want,” said she in the French 
language ; “drink of it—it is quite 
pure ; you have been too long in 
the sun.” So speaking, she thrust 
a tall, narrow glass of brandy-and- 
water into my hand, and stood 
over me like an amateur police- 
man till I had swallowed its con- 
tents. 

“ Now, eat of the pigeon ; don’t 
refuse ; you will be drunk, and that 
would be shocking, you know,” 
continued she, with a humorous 
twinkle of the eye; ‘shocking, 
eh, my friend ?” 

I laughed, for the remedy had 
already “fetched up” my spirits ; 
and I found shortly that both 
pigeon and rice-pudding were, after 
my late experiences, very luxuri- 
ous fare. 

Some hours after we were again 
seated together, and then Madame 
Victorine informed me that she 
and her cousin were going away to 
France in ten days, and that the 
establishment was in some con- 
fusion, because they were packing 
up, and preparing to make over the 
concern to a manager, who was to 
act for her for a year. 

“So you are welcome to stay for 
a day or two ; but I cannot treat 
you well. We are killing the old 
poultry and pigeons now,” con- 
tinued Madame, “and there are 
not many provisions of any kind 
in the house.” 

I hastened to assure her that 
one day would do; but she in- 
sisted upon my remaining two days. 
“Eduardo is with his friends, and 
Marcos is at a muleteer’s posada. 
The mules are in my stable ; they 
cannot be turned out here. Now, 
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come into the verandah, and we 
will take our coffee there,” said 
she. 

“ T think,” said the cousin, whose 
name’was Mathilde, “ you are the 
lady who is going to San Pedro 
Sula ; indeed our mozo learned this 
from your guides. Do you know 
the Doctor?” 

“Not personally, only in the 
way of business,” I replied. I 
thought I saw a look of intelli- 

ence pass between the sisters, but 
it was so slight that I was perhaps 
mistaken. Then the elder said 
** You promised the men some beer, 
did you not, after crossing the 
Juan? The muleteer has been 
twice here asking for it, but I would 
not have you disturbed, and he will 
come this evening.” 

“ Trust Marcos for forgetting to 
claim anything that will save his 
own pocket,” I thought ; and then 
added aloud, “Can you supply me 
with some, and allow me to settle 
with you ?” 

“My stores are quite exhausted, 
but het the man returns I will 
- him some of my best wine. 

am the only importer of good 
beer in Comayagua, but your 
guides will be only too glad to 
get wine. I will see the man, 
and you can pay me for the wine. 
Do not let the muleteer purchase 
it; he will make you pay a fine 

rice.” 

A bath and a clean bed quite 
restored me, and I was able to 
go out and look about. The fine 
old church is in bad preservation, 
and the bells, which are said to 
be made of silver, give forth any- 
thing but a musical sound. The 
edifice was, however, clean, and 
it contained some curious relics. 
On my return I found Eduardo 
waiting to see me. 

“JT thought,” said Madame, 
“that you would like to pay 
your respects to -the Bishop. 
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The palace is close by ; send the 
mozo with your compliments, and 
— at.what time his lordship 
will receive you.” 

Eduardo was despatched, and 
returned with a message to the 
effect that the Bishop would 
gladly receive me at four in the 
afternoon. At that hour Eduardo 
attended me to the palace, which 
was enclosed within a high wall, 
and entered by a plain handsome 
gate. This opened on a court 
which was surrounded by a gar- 
den. The centre part of the gar- 
den was laid out in parterres, 
intersected by low cane fences. 
These were interwoven and — 
hidden by large masses of convol- 
vuli in luxuriant flower,—blue, 
striped, white, pink, and the love- 
liest of all, the pure white bell, 
with a touch of mauve colour in 
the depths of its corolla. These 
spread themselves in all direc- 
tions, and a little clipping here 
and there training, would have 
been an improvement. A splendid 
specimen of the date-palm—a tree 
which seems to be honoured above 
its fellows in all parts—grew at 
each corner of the plot, and afford- 
ed plentiful shade. The court 
was open to the sky, and a widely 
paved portico ran roundit : on this 
opened the doors of the several 
rooms occupied by the establish- 
ment. The roofing of these was 
composed of the usual red tiles, 
fluted in wavy form,—the common 
covering of Hondureian houses. 
The building was of one storey, the 
better to be able to withstand a 
shock of earthquake. 

A youth, in resemblance some- 
— between an acolyte and a 
gentleman usher, admitted us. This 
official wore black knee-breeches, 
and black silk stockings, which 
were partially hidden by a black 
silk gown—his robe of office pro- 


bably. He was bareheaded, and 
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his hair, which was raven black, 
seemed to grow from the top of 
the scalp only, and hung straight 
downwards like a large tassel. He 
reminded me of a Christ’s Hospital 
boy who had been dyed. his 
young gentleman’s face lacked re. 
finement somewhat, but his manner 
was very courteous without being 
in the least servile. 

“You are more than welcome,” 
he said ; “El Sefior Ubispo — 
Lord Bishop] is always so glad to 
receive strangers, and a lady from 
England is a rare visitor indeed. 
You are the first of that nation 
that I have seen, for I have never 
been out of Comayagua.” 

He passed before us, and ushered 
me into a room which seemed to 
serve as a place of waiting for 
visitors to the palace, and others 
who could not be left standing in 
the outer court. The furniture of 
this apartment was very simple ; 
but some beautifully woven. mat- 
ting covered the floor. The book- 
shelves contained works of devo. 
tion principally, and on a side 


table stood a stereoscope, a French - 


newspaper, and some photographs. 
I think the only picture here 
was a very fine engraving of the 
Cathedral of Leon in Old Spain. 
A rocking-chair stood out comfort- 
ably near the door; and a bunch 
of lovely oleander-blossoms was 
lying upon it, just giving a touch 
of colour to the cool tones of the 
surroundings. 

A few minutes elapsed, and the 
attendant reappeared to take me 
into the Bishop’s presence. Eduar- 
do came forward and made as if 
he would like to accompany me ; 
but he was waived back and told 
to wait till the Sefiora should sum- 
mon him. 

We crossed to the opposite side 
of the court, and I was shown into 
a large cool apartment, which was 
very sparsely and poorly furnished. 
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A few pictures covered with glass 
were its only decorations. Shortly 
afterwards a tall spare man enter- 
ed the room, vested in the dress 
of a dignitary of the Roman 
Catholic Church. This was the 
Bishop of Comayagua, a man of 
gentle manner and peace-loving 
disposition, but now bowed down 
with years, and a sufferer, like 
many other unoffending persons, 
from the ruin which successive 
revolutions had wrought upon the 
country. 

The first salutations ended, the 
Bishop congratulated me on being 
an inmate of Madame Victorine’s 
establishment, and then inguired if 
I was going far ? 

I replied, “T am on my way, 
my lord, to San Pedro Sula,”—then 
seeing that this information only 
caused a look of surprise, I con- 
tinued : “I wrote to your lordship 
announcing my intention of going 
to San Pedro Sula, on the Doctor’s 
invitation, to superintend his school 
there.” 

“T never received that letter. 
He has never either personally or 
otherwise mentioned the subject 
to me.” 

“Perhaps your lordship will 
kindly inform me whether the 
Doctor had obtained your sanction 
to open a school for the colonists ; 
and also, whether he was authorised 
by either yourself or the Govern- 
ment to select the teacher.” 

“Sefiora, I never heard of the 
proposition.” 

“But surely you are aware, my 
lord, that in the pamphlet pub- 
lished, and, as I believe, sanctioned 
by the Government, your — 
ture appears to a document which 
tells the world that you heartily 
approve of all that this person is 
domg for the education of the 
colonists, and you further pledge 
yourself to support him as much 
as you can.” 

VOL. CXXXV.—NO. DCCCXXII. 
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“That is true in a general sense; 
and eighteen months ago, every 
one of the undertakings with re- 
gard to the immigrants seemed ina 
prosperous state. But things have 
changed, lamentably changed.” 

“Why, my lord, what is the 
reason of this change? I have 
the letter, written to me at Sydney, 
a very short time ago, which gives 
a very prosperous account of the 
settlement.” 

The Bishop moved uneasily, and 
said something about some per- 
sons being possessed of a sanguine 
temperament. 

“Tt is true, is it not, that the 
Government of Honduras gave a 
grant of land some time ago for 
the express purpose of building a 
schoolroom ? Moreover, the Doctor 
is written of as being a personal 
friend of Dr Soto, the present 
President,” I affirmed decisively. 

“You are right. Dr Soto was 
very ready, when the colony was 
first settled, to afford the promoter 
every encouragement. He looked 
upon his efforts in introducing 
labour as a very great step for the 
improvement of the whole coun- 
try ; but I believe there is a dim- 
inution in their personal friend- 
ship. This,” continued his lord- 
ship, “is what I hear; I do not 
state the last on my own au- 
thority.” 

“‘Has the Doctor influence to 
secure me a plantation ; or does the 
assignment rest entirely with the 
Government ? ” I asked. 

“The assignment of land is en- 
tirely in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and the concessions made 
are generally very liberal. There 
is plenty of land to be had, but 
care should be taken in selecting 
it,” replied the Bishop. 

“1 should so like to have a place’ 
of my own,” I replied. “ Iam fond 
of teaching,—but it is not pleasant 
to live in other people’s houses, 

2H 
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= speaking. To make a 
ome of my own was the chief 

reason, that induced me to come to 

Honduras.” 

“ You can, I assure you, be very 
useful,” said the Bishop, with more 
warmth of manner ; “the mothers 
in the country are very anxious 
to have their children educated. 
You might easily find private 
pupils, should you prefer this.” 

“ At present, my lord, I con- 
sider myself under engagement to 
the person who wrote to me ; lam 
only sorry that I set out without 
hearing from you.” 

“ Will you have any objection 
to tell me what position he offered 
you, and also what salary ?” 

“In answer to my letter saying 
that I must secure pupils, or even 
boarders, if I took up land in 
Honduras, in order to pay the first 
expenses, he wrote that he would 
immediately make me teacher of 
the colonists’ school at a moderate 
salary—the amount was not given ; 
and further, that I could increase 
my means by playing the organ in 
his church.” 

At this the Bishop stared, but 
said nothing. He might well be 
dumfoundered ; for I found, on 
arriving at San Pedro Sula, that 
neither organ nor any other instru- 
ment of music had been seen in 
the church since it was built long 
years ago. 

The Bishop might have given the 
Doctor the credit of having lately 
introduced that “ modern innova- 
tion,” the harmonium, into the 
church. This, of course, I have 
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no means of knowing, as the old 
gentleman persevered in the utmost 
reticence, and he did not give 
utterance to any speculative opin- 
ions. He looked down, and then 
suddenly raised his head with the 
inquiry, “Have you sent any money 
on to the Doctor ?” 

“No, my lord ; I am expending 
money enough in travelling so far. 

“True.” And as if anxious to 
change the subject, the Bishop 
spoke of her Majesty the Queen 
of England. “ We, as Catholics,” 
said the gentle old man, “ were so 
touched to hear of the sympathy 
shown by Queen Victoria to the 
ex-Empress of the French on the 
death of her son. Ah, ah!” con- 
tinued he, “the old stay and the 
young are taken away. Your 
royal family loved the poor young 
lad, and they did the kindest thing 
of all—they attended him to his 

rave! Ay di mi! But your 
Sashes makes no difference between 
Catholic and Protestant in her 
friends ; she treated the Imperial 
Prince with noble kindness. I 
have prayed for her: she has a 
large heart.” 

After some observations about 
the Ritualist party in England, in 
which he seemed to take an intel- 
ligent interest, the Bishop rose. 

e passed with me to the thresh- 
old, pointing out one or two pic- 
tures as he did so. These were 
very old, and represented portraits 
of remarkable ugliness. Then the 
old man gave me his blessing, and 
I was again standing in the outer 
court. 


CHAPTER X. 


“ Well, Sefiora, how do you like 
our Bishop ?” was Eduardo’s eager 
inquiry, as the portal of the palace 
was closed against us. “Is he not 
good and gentle?” 


“Tlike the Bishop very much, 
Eduardo ; but I think he appears 
to be rather old for his important 
position.” ; 

“He wants money, like all in 
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Honduras. The revolutions and 
the Honduras railway have taken 
ali the money. I am glad, Sefiora, 
however, that the failure of the 
railway was caused by British 
mismanagement, and not by ours. 
My father lost much by it, and 
they say that the Bishop held a 
great many shares in that railway.” 

The Honduras railway had been 
so often flung in my face whenever 
the subject of honesty had hap- 
pened to come under discussion, 
that I always changed the con- 
versation as soon as possible. This 
time I said, “ Have you seen 
Marcos ?” 

“Yes, Sefiora; and he tells me 
that he has heard in Comayagua 
that you are a relative of the Doc- 
tor at San Pedro Sula. Is that 
true, Sefiora ?” 

“Certainly not: I never saw 
the man in my life. Tell Marcos 
this. I suppose he is living with 
the gossips of the town, who in- 
vent news for want of something 
to talk about.” 

We found Madame anxiousl 
awaiting our return; and as { 
entered she darted forwards and 
exclaimed, “ Ah! the Bishop has 
told you all about the Doctor ; ah! 
indeed he must have said a great 
deal about him. Do tell me, 
Sefiora,—I am interested for you, 
although I have not spoken. I 
suppose his lordship told you much, 
eh?” 

“On the contrary, his lordship 

said very little. That which ren- 
ders me now very uncomfortable, 
is what the Bishop did noé say,” 
I replied sadly. 
_ “Ah!” replied Madame, speak- 
ing as fast as possible, in the 
French tongue, “he must have 
the prudence, the caution; you 
know so little, and perhaps he 
thought that I was wise, and had 
not informed you much. Did his 
lordship ask you of me?” 


“T told him that I was in your 
house ; he said you were a kind- 
hearted woman ?” 

* Ah! no more : well he did not 
tell you, and it is possible that it 
would be of much difficulty to state 
the things in a foreign tongue. 
His lordship not altogether com- 
prehend you; and, on the other 
side, you not quite understand him. 
Is it not ?” 

This was more than likely, and 
would account very strongly for 
the Bishop’s reticence ; so I re- 
plied, “I am afraid the Bishop did 
not quite make out my Spanish 
here and there.” 

“Very possibly, yet you do well 
tad will Confide to me ; the 
Bishop, did he not tell you one 
thing about the Doctor?” 

“ Only that the colony was not 
nearly so prosperous as it was at 
first, and that things are changed. 
His lordship either could not or 
would not say wherefore. “ One 
thing,” I continued, “the Bishop 
did assert, and that was that your 
President, Dr Soto, is by no means 
satisfied with the Doctor, and 
seemed to infer that he (Dr Soto) 
is not friendly with him.” 

“ Ah! how could he be? But I 
won’t say more. I don’t want to 
gossip about the man in my house ; 
and perhaps after all, Sefiora— 
after all, he may not be so bad. I 
don’t know him,” she answered. 

“TI wish you would tell me 
honestly what you have heard 
about him, or what is your reason 
for saying he may not be so very 
bad.” 

“ Well, it is for yourself to judge 
how to act. He is no longer a 

riest of the diocese of Honduras, 

hat is what the rumour is. My- 
self, I do not know ; but if this is 
true, the Bishop would have said. 
Eh ?” 

“His lordship certainly ought 
to have done so,” I replied, greatly 
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startled at this news ; “but why 
is he no longer a priest of the 
diocese ?” 

“ Ah! that I cannot say. The 
Bishop was obliged to suspend 
him, because the petition from 
the people of San Pedro Sula 
was so strong that his lordship 
could not act otherwise. You 
see?” 

“No, I don’t see. If he be sus- 
pended, he would hardly be living 
at San Pedro now.” 

“Oh! that is the difficulty. The 
church is locked up—there is no 
one officiating. I tell you what ; 

ou turn your mule’s head and go 
hack, that is my advice.” 

“T cannot; I have not money 
enough,” I answered. ‘“ My ex- 
penses are all paid or provided for 
to San Pedro. The men’s agree- 
ments are signed for that. If things 
do not suit, I will get private 
pupils, and return to England as 
soon as I can.” 

“That will cost money,” said 
Madame. 

“Yes ; I shall have to wait till 
I can get funds sent from England 
to bring me away. But I will not 
think that things are so bad: the 
Doctor’s suspension may be only 
temporary. If otherwise, he would 
never have written and engaged 
me to come to Honduras.” 

“T think he must have got into 
trouble after he had written to you 
to come. That is very likely. You 
have not put any money into his 
hands, have you?” 

“Not any; I 7 him to put 
money into mine,” I answered with 
a laugh. 
= Oh ! I am glad he has not any 
of your money,” said the kind- 
hearted Frenchwoman. 

Thus, between Madame’s know- 
ing and not knowing, added to 
the reticence of the Bishop, I had 
learned enough to make me very 


uncomfortable. I resolved, how- 
ever, to act in a straightforward 
manner, and so I said to Madame, 
“There is a telegraph line between 
Comayagua and San Pedro Sula, is 
there not ?” 

“ Certainly ; not very good ; it 
breaks often, but it, does work. Do 
you want to send a telegram ?” 

“Yes, I shall telegraph to the 
Doctor to announce that I am 
setting off for San Pedro, and to 
request him either to meet me 
there, or send some one to repre- 
sent him.” 

“ Good—very good ; write the 
telegram in Spanish. Stay—I will 
do so for you ; I have more experi- 
ence : and let me add that you re- 
quest an answer.” 

“ There will be scarcely time, I 
think ; but, at any rate, he will 
have to prepare to receive me. 
There is nothing for it now but to 
make the best of the situation, 
and try and shake off evil impres- 
sions.” 

With this resolution I buried 
myself in the depths of a wide 
clean hammock, and rocked away 
“ dull care” till the call for supper 
came. 

The lively chat at Madame’s 
table served for a while at least 
to dispel a tendency to a despond- 
ent state of mind, and after supper 
I was too busy in making prepara- 
tions for the onward march to 
dwell upon what I had heard ; and 
so night drew on, and in the. early 
morning afterwards I was fresh, 
and willing to continue the jour- 
ney to San Pedro Sula. 

“One word more I have to say 
to you,” said Madame, as she stood 
with her sister in the courtyard 
looking at the preparations for de- 
parture. “You may remain at 
San Pedro, or you may find it 
wiser to leave it. Now Mr De 
Brot, the consul at Puerto Cortez, 
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is an honourable, kind man, and he 
does banking business. You write 
to him—he will know how to get 
your money from England ; but, 
dear lady, do not allow any one 
but him to have anything to do 
with business of any kind for you, 
whether you go or stay. I mean 
money business,” she continued, 
with a knowing waggle of her head. 

“Now I must transact my own 
little business with you,” I said. 
“Let me know what I am in- 
debted to you for my board and 
lodging.” 

“ Ah ! bah! nonsense!” returned 
Madame. “ You pay! No, indeed, 
ou won’t ; I am too glad to see a 
ady. You can settle for the mules 
in the stable ; but for entertain- 
ment in my house,—no,—never— 
never. See, too, we are going 
away; you have taken only the 
remnants of food—old pigeons, 
end of this, scrap of that; no 
—such is not my usual table for 


—- - 


So I settled a very modest score 
forthe stabling of the mules, and 
then Madame informed me that 
she and her sister would be a night 
in San Pedro Sula very shortly, on 
their way to Puerto Cortez, from 
whence they were to sail to New 
York. “We shall meet again,” 
said Madame Victorine,. “so I 
shall only say au revoir.” 

We issued out at the great por- 
tal of the shady court into a blaz- 
ing sun, but we were all refreshed 
and comforted by our rest ; and 
Luisa was so frisky that it was 
difficult to hold her in. I gave 
my grateful thanks to both of the 
ladies for their hospitality ; and the 
last words I heard from the Posada 
Victorine were the stringent tones 
of Madame repeating her injunc- 
tions as to caution. 

The macho was so wild that he 
and Eduardo were sent on first, 
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and enjoined to keep out of Luisa’s 
sight, as that animal seemed very 
much inclined to “ bolt” ; for she 
persistently imitated her mate in 
all his ways, good or evil, and he 
evidently had come into the world 
as a racing character. Marcos 
placed the staid baggage-mule in 
front of Luisa, and at a quick trot 
we passed on our way. 
adame Victorine had ut down 
on paper the names of the places 
wherein it would be best to stop. 
We had left the grand scenery here, 
but still we passed through some 
fine country very badly cultivated. 
At this point my journal runs: 
‘“ Halted for afew moments, fifteen 
miles from Comayagua at the house 
of Don Somebody Navarro,—a 
sickly man, who hospitably gave 
me some milk and bread. is 
Senor is reputed rich, but his sur- 
roundings are most miserable. He 
spoke English, having lived in 
uba. The men got provisions 
in the village, so our store is 
ample. 

“* Crossed rather a dangerous but 
narrow river in the afternoon. 
I managed the mule pretty fairly 
and without help: in consequence 
Marcos condescended to inform me 
that I was much improved in my 
riding. The fact is that Luisa is 
getting to know me, and the kindly 

east does her best to travel gently. 
Arrived at a place called ‘ Quevos.’ 
Here we spent the night ; and the 
house which we had selected was 
quiet and respectable. It was 
kept by a poor widow, and it 
was the cleanest house I had se u 
In the evening ,the woman aske 
me if I would object to joining in 
the evening prayer ? 

“Object !’ I replied; ‘Iam only 
too glad to join with Christians in 
His praise and His worship.’ 

“She told me that the revolu- 
tion had swept away the church of 
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the village. The late cwra of the 
parish was dead, and there was no 
money to pay another, as the pres- 
ent Government refused all aid. 
‘So,’ said she, ‘a few of us join in 
the morning and evening prayer. 
We will not live like heathens.’ 
The room was carefully swept out, 
and shortly afterwards about a 
dozen persons of both sexes entered 
the room, and dropped on their 
knees. A curtain was drawn 
aside, and displayed a small altar 
on which stood a cross, and before 
it a little vase filled with lovely 
flowers. A few prayers were said, 
and a hymn was sung, and then all 
silently departed. , It wasa simple 
heartfelt service,—truly that of the 
two or three gathered together in 
Christ’s name.” 

This from my journal, July 25:— 

“A long ride was before us on 
the following morning, as we were 
anxious to cross the river Blanco 
by daylight ; and I was told that 
the stream, though very narrow at 
the crossing-point, was dangerous 
on account of a peculiarly rapid 
under-current, which it required 
some dexterity to fight against. It 
was a comfort to hear, however, 
that a canoe was always on the 
side of this stream. It was ar- 
ranged that we should sleep at 
Santa Yzabel after crossing the 
Rio Blanco (White River). The 
Rio Blanco here is little more than 
a narrow and deep strait reputed 
to be very dangerous. An Indian 
sits all day in a canoe, to be ready 
to convey passengers and their 
baggage to the opposite side. 

“The mules and cattle are sent 
into the stream, and they swim to 
shore: the bath is very refreshing 
to them, as they get but scant 
attention, generally oe in 
the matter of cleansing. Ow- 
ever, it is looked upon as a great 
nuisance to have to take all the 
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baggage from off the sumpter-mule 
and the saddles from the others, 
only to replace all, twenty minutes 
later, on the opposite side. 

“ The crossing-place at this point 
is very picturesque, the bank risin 
to a mound on one side of the path, 
whereon the interlaced branches 
of two magnificent tamarind-trees. 
threw their arms far over the 
water. The lovely crimson creep- 
er, Prendas de Amor (Links of 
Love), carpeted the ground in great 
profusion. This creeper has no 
perfume ; but it is an error to sup- 
pose that all the wild flowers in 
these countries are scentless, At 
this spot, too, the grass was un- 
usually soft and green ; and at the 
root of the trees grew a cream- 
coloured flower, bearing a violet. 
eye, the name of which it was im- 
possible to discover. 

“Save the quinine-tree,I had 
never been able to ascertain the 
name of any shrub or flower from 
either Eduardo or Marcos. The 
former sometimes characterised a 
bird, and he was always on the 
alert to gather any edible fruit 
that might show itself from out of 
the hedge or thick-growing foliage. 

“Now crossing the river Blanco 
is to be undertaken, and remem- 
bering my experience of the Juan, 
I look upon the canoe and the 
Indian with the utmost satisfac- 
tion. T'woSpanish herdsmen with 
a flock of superb cattle, a peasant, 
with his wife and mule, and lastly, 
a long string of charcoal-laden 
mules, attended by their drivers, 
had convened here from other di- 
rections, and waited to cross the 
stream. One boatman and one 
canoe for the work !—it was lucky 
that the great’ proportion of this 
assemblage could be independent. 
of the Indian’s aid. 

“The personnel and baggage 
would cause fetching and carrying 
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enough, and, of course, with so much 
business on hand, there must bea 
convenio on the matter. So the 
men got out their cigarillos, and 
we two women, after being dis- 
mounted, bowed to each other and 
exchanged some words, and then 
looked about for a seat under the 
tamarind-trees. I had already 
selected my spot, but Eduardo in- 
tervened. ‘ Not so near the roots, 
Sefiora ; there may be snake-holes 
about them. Come farther down 
here ; there is plenty of shade, and 
the grass is short : there is nothin 
here wherein a serpent can hide.’” 
The trail of the serpent is over it 
all, then. But I remembered that 
these reptiles are in general very 
fearful of the human proximity, 
and the most audacious culebra 
would mgs * dare to come among 
so many. here was plenty of 
shade under the tree, as Eduardo 
said, far away from the roots ; and 
the longing for rest was strong 
upon me, No wonder that so it 
was in such a place, so cool and 
secluded,—a spot, too, wherein, 
for a short time at least, we were 
safe from the bite of insects, and 
where myriads of butterflies of 
every shape and form and size 
served to brighten the scene with 
gorgeous colour, and add their 
quota of cheerfulness to the hard 
work of life, round which they 
whirled and fluttered. We de- 
served our rest, for all of us had 
ridden many leagues. However, 
before I seat myself under the 
friendly tree, I must see that 
Eduardo unsaddles Luisa properly. 
This supervision was necessary, as 
the young fellow had a habit of 
letting the saddle slip to the ground, 
ommel downwards. What would 
ecome of me should this most 
useful of projections become dam. 
aged or broken off at this stage of 
the journey ? I was feeling weaker, 
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so every risk which would incur 
discomfort was to be avoided. 

The saddle was carried into the 
shade of a shrub, and then I took 
my seat and signed to the country- 
woman to come and sit near me. 
A little brandy-and-water in the 
travelling flask and a few tortillas 
were all the fare I had to offer. 
This I proposed to share with the 
me" to which she readily as- 
sented ; and on her own behalf she 
produced some queso, and some 
dried-looking green fruit which was 
far from inviting. A few slices of 
roasted plantain rolled up in leaves 
gave a better turn to affairs, and 
the final appearance of a bottle of 
milk was really to this feast creme 
de la creme. 

The men meanwhile unloaded 
the mules, chattering and gestic- 
ulating as they did so. The de- 
light of the animals as their packs 
disappeared was curious to witness, 
and our usually staid baggage-mule 
gave expression to her satisfaction 
by kicking her neighbours right 
and left, and lashing at every- 
think she could lay heels on. 

The first excitement of freedom 
being over, she rolled on the soft 
sweet grass, and then walked in 
among the charcoal mules and be- 
gan deliberately to bite and kick 
at them. A shout from Marcos 
and a tremendous whack from his 
stick acted as a deterrent; and 
with the objurgatory, “ Ah, mula 
redonda !” (O fool of a mule !) our 
friend was “chivied” up a bank, and 
made to wait there until her turn 
for the swim should come. This 
was well for the human as well 
as for the animal kind, for a 
stray blow might have fallen upon 
some of us; and it is well known 
that a kick from a mule is far 
more severe than a kick from a 
horse. 

My companion expressed the 
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opinion that the refractory beast 
had been bitten by the mule-fly, 
for it was still running about, and 
rubbing and kicking against the 
bushes. The agony from the bite 
of this fly is very great, and in 
passing through swamps the in- 
sect is sure to be lying in wait. 
It is iarge in size, and bears some 
resemblance to the bluebottle-fly ; 
generally it makes its attack near 
the eye. “I know a little about 
the matter,” continued my infor- 
mant, “and I assure you a fly will 
hang about one particular mule for 
many leagues after its ‘habitat’ 
has been passed. A good mule- 
teer always looks out for this pest, 
and is careful to take it off the 
animal, for not only does it stin 
deep, but it also draws a goo 
deal of blood.” 

We talked and rested for nearly 
an hour. The Indian who owned 
the canoe had been invited to 
land and to partake of the men’s 
rations, and the poor fellow seemed 
to enjoy most thoroughly the 
kindness and good companionship 
which he had fallen in with. The 
country-woman told me that her 
husband bred mules on a ranche 
in the interior, and that they were 
on the way to Santa Cruz to re- 
ceive the money for a sale of ani- 
mals which he had made to the 
engineer of the railway works 
near that town. “They would 
not stop at Santa Yzabel, as we 
intended to do,” she said, because 
they had friends in the interior 
some miles farther on, and they 
could reach the place before night- 
fall. 

The crossing was effected, but 
it took a long time, owing to the 
troublesome current. This was so 
rapid, that even our audacious 
friend, the macho, point-blank 
refused to enter the water, and 
had finally to be lugged forward 
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by the head, and pushed vigorously 
from behind, to get him afloat, 
When fairly in the water, he re. 
fused to come out, and amused 
himself by swimming round the 
canoe, to the utmost peril of that 
frail transport. The Indian, agile 
as a monkey, at a sudden turn 
leapt on his back; and so, with 
the help of another man, this 
wretch was hauled, braying and 
stamping, to the opposite shore, 
The observations of Marcos on 
this occasion are not fit to be 
recorded to ears polite ; but never- 
theless, he never laid a finger on 
the beast. 

Was not the macho a valuable 
animal, and was not Marcos ex- 
pecting to sell him well on the 
return journey ? 

All being at length happily 
managed, we friends of an hour 
took farewell of each other, and 
sped on our several ways. A few 
miles’ distance brought my party 
to Santa Yzabel, which, instead 
of being a village, as we had ex- 

ected, was merely a half farm, 

alf hut, lonely dwelling. It was 

particularly rich in grass, and this 
delighted Marcos for his mules’ 
sake. I, on my own partt, revelled 
in the pure milk, in strolling 
among the cows, and inhaling the 
air, which here was quite redolent 
of wild thyme. 

The woman ‘of the house was 
very obliging, but she possessed 
little wherewith to replenish our 
commissariat. A tough fowl, and 
a few tortillas which she baked 
expressly for us, were all that 
she could procure. The night was 
wretched, and this had the salu- 
tary effect of causing us to strike 
our tents very early on the follow- 
ing morning. A bowl of milk was 
my own breakfast, and it was a 
chance if I could get anything 
more for many hours. 
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My journal of July 27, may be 
admissible here :— 

“We rode several miles, and 

assed some glorious cedar-trees. 

ere, for the first time, I saw 
that lovely bird the Cardinalis 
subra, which is remarkable for 

being so nervous concerning its 
own safety as never to build unless 
it feels itself to be perfectly safe. 
It will sometimes choose five or 
six different places before it finishes 
its nest. The highest and darkest 
cedar-tree is its usual habitat, and 
its song is very peculiar, something 
between a warble and a whistle. 
It derives its name from the splen- 
dour of the crest, which is of a 
brilliant scarlet colour, intermixed 
here and there with a few tips of 

eacock-green hue. The female 
eR no crest, but she is an elegantly 
shaped bird. 

“Tt was the peculiar note of this 
songster that first drew Eduardo’s 
attention to our beautiful neigh- 
bour. As the ground was soft, 
and we had been treading upon 
a thick layer of fragrant cedar- 
needles, it was possible that there 
had not been noise enough to 
startle the bird. His magnificent 
crest glanced through the back- 
ground of dark cedar foliage with 
great effect. We stopped simul- 
taneously ; and Eduardo, stepping 
up to me, said: ‘Sefiora, will you 
lend me the revolver? I can bring 
him down.’ 

“*No, Eduardo—it would be 
cruelty ; besides, the bird would 
be torn to pieces ; don’t think of 
shooting it.’ 

“¢ But, Sefiora, I would like the 
feathers.” . 

“*Very well, Eduardo, I can 
only say, if you shoot that bird, 
I will not give you the revolver, 
as I had intended to do, when we 
arrive at San Pedro Sula.’ ” 

This setthd the matter, and 
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Eduardo returned the little case 
to the canvas bag from which he 
had half withdrawn it. 

We had never, as yet, had occa- 
sion to use this implement as a 
weapon of defence, but I had from 
time to time allowed the lad to 
discharge it ; for, by the generosity 
of the officer of the Clyde, suit- 
able ammunition had been also 
supplied with the little case. Ed- 
uardo had taught me the use of 
the weapon, and I had more than 
once discharged it for practice ; 
but I never was quite happy when 
handling it, and:I rather looked 
forward to the time when I could 
safely get rid of it. 

Marcos was beginning to be im- 
patient at the delay, and suddenly 
raised a shout. This had the effect 
of scaring the birds, one or two of 
which flew with a shrill cry to 
some more distant trees. _We saw 
them more perfectly by this means, 
and thus satisfied, I cared little for 
being peremptorily hurried on by 
the muleteer. 

My journal goes on to say that 
we arrived next at a place called 
Maniobar. Very pretty, but the 
inhabitants were holding some 
races, and this being the case, we 
could procure neither food nor 
shelter. These were the most churl- 
ish beings we had encountered. 
Nothing for it but ta ride to 
Coalcar. 

In another way Maniobar was 
remarkable: it was here that we 
saw a large poisonous snake. The 
reptile literally crawled between 
the feet of the baggage-mule ; and 
Luisa, with the instinctive horror 
which all mules have for snakes, 
nearly jumped her own height 
from off the ground. The men 
drew out their machetes quickly ; 
but the reptile was too quick for 
them, and raising its crest with 
a hiss, it glided beneath some 
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bushes. This was rather a narrow 
escape. 

The night was _ particularly 
wretched ; and the place at which 
we halted was so uninviting, that 
I proposed, as the moon was full, 
to travel at night. 

The mozos evidently feared, as 
they always had feared, to travel 
after dusk, so this was negatived, 
The result was, “I had my ham- 
mock slung outside, and made the 
best of it. Swarms of mosquitoes, 
and very little to eat and drink.” 

The next entry records a far 
more pleasant experience. “ After 
a weary ride, we arrived at Santa 
Cruz. This town is built with 
some regularity, and is far in 
advance of many that we have 
passed. We went first to the 
principal inn, but finding that the 
proprietor owned a farmhouse in 
the neighbourhood which was on 
our route, we decided to go there. 
Marcos wanted to linger in the 
town, so he readily agreed to go to 
the farm with me and the mules, 
if I would grant him and Eduardo 
leave of absence till nine o’clock in 
the evening. I agreed to this, and 
by three o’clock in the afternoon I 


was left in the hands of a cheer 
Spanish woman, who was wife of 
the landlord of the inn at Santa 
Cruz. 

It was a great treat to meet 
with one of so much refinement as 


this lady proved to be ; and when[ 


had bathed and dined comfortably, 
I quite enjoyed the walk with her 
in the cool of the evening. She 
was the very description of woman 
which Honduras wanted, and as we 
sat in the verandah taking coffee, 
I could not help telling her so. 

“We have had many misfortunes 
of late years, Sefiora,” she said, “and 
many bad examples from those who 
assume to teach us progress in com- 
mercial transactions. Just look 
now at that Honduras railway! 
It might have made the country! 
Ah, Sefiora, we have to thank the 
British people for ruining our 
trade and commerce for many 
years to come. Ruin and loss 
make women hopeless, Sefiora, and 
that has been the case in Spanish 
Honduras. However, we are hop- 
ing now for brighter days. Amer- 
ica is bringing in both labour and 
money. Yes, I think better times 
are coming—God grant it!” 
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AN IDLE HOUR 


I nave deserted a fairly merry 

arty, who seemed fifteen minutes 
ago determined to have a lengthy 
evening — with a good piece of 
the night thrown in—at the 
round table. By that last expres- 
sion I do not intend to secu- 
larise a phrase which has been 
consecrated to the Pendragon 
chivalry ; I only wish to have it 
understood that my friends and 
relatives are, in right merry pin, 
gathered about a table that is 
round ; and as it is the only one, 
save little tea-dots, which, being of 
that form, appertains to me, I have 
used the definite article. That 
explanation will, as I hope, ap- 
pease any and every shade which 
in the neighbourhood of Tintagel 
or Caerleon may look over the 
shoulders of ‘ Maga’s’ readers, as all 
ingenuous shades are known to do. 
And I proceed to say that, notwith- 
standing my sincere respect and 
affection for amusements which are 
enjoyed at round tables, I have 
sought my desk this evening in- 
tending to make progress with a 
literary labour which I have in 
‘hand, 

But I find myself little inclined 
to settle to steady work. I have 
been greatly exercised all day by 
an account which an acquaintance 
has given me of a large and cruel 
piece of villany which has been 
perpetrated lately in America, and 
by a wealthy man. My informant 
was eloquent on this subject. He 
has resided in America, and has 
adopted the ideas of levellers, pes- 
-simists, and others, which are be- 
coming prevalent there. Though 
an honest, liberal-minded man in 
most things, he has a strong pre- 
judice against riches in general, 
and says they never fail to corrupt 
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their owners; while he holds the 
poor and humble to be the only 
virtuous people. These notions 
disturb me. I know that they are 
not true.. But, while one’s nerves. 
are tingling at the great depravity 
of a rich rogue, one longs to fortify 
one’s belief by reviewing this ques- 
tion of the comparative merits of 
rich and poor. 

That many poor persons and 
many poor communities are incor- 
ruptibly honest, I have no doubt 
at all. Indeed I have experience 
which enables me to ~~ positively 
that such honest people do exist. 
Once in days long gone by, it was 
my lot to go and live, and carry 
out some transactions of impor- 
tance, in a remote and very wild 
district—wild, that is, as to its nat- 
ural features. I asked a friend who 
had been there before me, whether 
it was necessary to be always 
armed there, and he laughed at 
the idea. 

“ You may send,” said he, “a bag 
of gold coin by a peasant to a dis- 
tant place over the hills, and feel 
certain that it will be safely de- 
livered.” 

This I afterwards found to be a 
true account. Later on in life I 
was in a village of the Alps, and 
had the misfortune to lose, while 
travelling,an important part of my 
luggage. My case seemed to my- 
self hopeless ; nevertheless I took 
what steps I could to recover the 
property. In doing so I consulted 
the manager of a rather large hotel 
a few miles off—a German, who 
spoke English. 

“Much will depend,” said he, 
after he had heard my lamentation, 
“upon whether your lost goods 
may have gone beyond this dis- 
trict or not: if they have, I have 
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not much comfort to give you ; if 

they have not, you will certainly 

get them again, for they are all 
onest people here.” 

The things were brought back 
in about a week after that, with 
straps, locks, and hinges all in 
order. Iasked myself whether, if 
the loss had happened in a country 
district of England, I could have 
been so fortunate, and decided that 
the chances were very much against 
my being so. It is a fine thing to 
claim to rule the waves, a very 
grand idea to have dominions on 
which the sun never sets ; but one 
feels, at a time when a large ras- 
cality has been occupying the pub- 
lic mind, that it isa thing of no 
mean importance to live among 
people of approved honesty. Ha- 
roun the Just, if he had come 
among them, would probably have 
egy my Alpine villagers very 

igh in his scale of desert—per- 

haps would have had it recorded 
in letters of gold (his favourite 
blazon), THEY ARE ALL HONEST 
PEOPLE HERE. 

Some years agoI was journeying 
between Peel Castle and Douglas 
in the Isle of Man. My vehicle 
was an outside car. At ever 
cabin, or cluster of cabins, whic 
I passed, miserably poor-seeming 
children came running after the 
car and begging, in very foreign 
English, “ Please give a ha’penny.” 
These extracted some of my cop- 
pers. One group, ragged and im- 
portunate, escorted the car a good 
way, and at last obtained a pres- 
ent ; so I passed on in peace. In 
peace for a mile or so; but having 
done that distance, I was aware 
of an enemy in the rear. From 
whence it had collected I did not 
know (for I had passed no house 
lately), but there was certainly a 
troop in hot pursuit, their little 
naked feet pattering over the road 
at their highest speed—and wonder- 
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ful speed and wind did they ex. 
hibit. They had not, however, 
prudence enough to save breath 
for the chase, for they kept upa 
shrill shouting. 

“What the devil does that 
mean?” I asked of my carman, 
after the pursuit and the scream- 
ing had lasted some quarter of an 
hour. 

“God knows, your honour ! ” he 
replied; “I suppose they want 
ha’pence.” 

“They don’t expect me to stop 
the car and wait for them?” 

“Oh no, sir, not a bit of it. They 
know what they’re after.” 

And so they did. They followed 
me another mile or mile and a half, 
shouting still, but more breath- 
lessly. At last we walked a hill, 
which gave them an advantage, 
and at the top of the rise was 
a drinking-place, to use which for 
the horse’s benefit the equipage 
pulled up. Much encouraged by 
this halt, the pursuers now pushed 
on with renewed vigour. They 
got so near that I, who am not 
very long-sighted, perceived the 
biggest of the small fry to be hold- 
ing up his arm as if to show some- 
thing; if so, I could not distinguish 
what it was. 

We waited to be run into: and 
then there arose such a chorus of 
shrill Manx utterances as showed 
that something of unusual interest 
to them had occurred ; but, guess- 
ing accurately the defect of my 
education, the whole cry clustered 
about the driver, who had de- 
scended from his seat and was 
standing by the drinking horse. 
As soon as he could a little quell 
the clamour, he came to enlighten 
me. 

“Tt’s nothing, sir—nothing to 
make such a noise about ; only, 
your honour threw them a bit of 
silver which they knew you didn’t 
mean, and they’ve just brought it 
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back, that’s all.” Yes, that was 
all. It seems that I had not sorted 
my change, and a half-crown, con- 
signed to the pocket which should 
have received coppers only, had 
been, with some of its baser com- 
panions, chucked on to the road 
at the last begging-station. That 
was, after all, but an ordinary oc- 
currence ; the pursuit of me for 
such a cause I thought a very 
extraordinary occurrence. Tears 
come into my eyes as I write it, 
when I remember the little bare- 
footed wretch racing wan. and 
holding up the silver, though it is 
to me an old incident. 

Now I hope that what I have 
written above is good evidence 
that I have no wish to deny, or to 
veil, or to make light of the hon- 
esty which is undoubtedly to be 
found sometimes among poor peo- 
ple. Such virtue is the more re- 
markable, forasmuch as those who 
exhibit it are peculiarly open to 
temptation. et the instances of 
it are not very common—indeed 
it is because they are not common 
that we note them so carefully. 
Again,such depravity in a well-to-do 
man as I have been exercised withal 
to-day, is striking and distressing 
because it is uncommon. Heart- 
less and unpardonable as it is, it 
is exceptional. To find a great 
rogue among the rich now and 
then, or an instance of honesty 
that cannot be shaken here and 
there among the poor, proves noth- 
ing as regards the virtue of either 
class. ‘There are good and bad 
in all classes, and in each of us 
is a tendency to be “ desperately 
wicked ” ; so that, be we rich or 
poor, we require to keep a careful 
guard on ourselves. 

Having thus considered this 
question which had been distress- 
ing me, and -settled it once more 
as well as I could, there is nothing 
to prevent my going on with my 


work : but I seem to-night to be 

ed by a contrary and per- 
verse spirit ; for, prompted, as I 
suppose, by reflecting upon the 
rich and poor in classes, I begin 
to think about the strong feelings 
which are gathering in many sec- 
tions of the community against the 
sports and pastimes of the rich. 
It is to be feared that these feel- 
ings proceed in too many persons 
from envy; howbeit, there are 
undoubtedly many who conscien- 
tiously object to sports on the 
ground that they are cruel, that 
they offer occasions of gambling, 
that they encourage idleness, and 
80 On. 

I am quite incompetent to take 
up the attack or the defence of 
sports ; and, were I ever so well 
qualified, both sides have been so 
amply advocated that it would be 
a work of supererogation to ex- 
amine the question. The only re- 
mark I would make is, that the 
friends of sport are such thorough 
friends that they will give no ear 
at all to an adverse argument ; 
while its enemies are pertinaciousl 
deaf and blind to everything whic 
tellsin its favour. Be the rights 
of the case, however, what they 
may, i think I can see that many 
of our most cherished amusements 
are doomed to extinction within 
an age from now. Hostile attacks 
may be the immediate, and seem 
to be the principal, causes of the 
changes which will come ; but if 
we look at the notable variations 
in the sports themselves during the 
present century, we shall see that 
things have been working together 
towards their decadence. Facilities 
of communication and the spread 
of wealth have wholly altered the 
conditions of the sports ; and dem- 
ocratic jealousy looks askance at 
them as aristocratic, notwithstand- 
ing that they are more red 
attainable than they used to be. 
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‘The amount of organisation which 
is required to adapt them to the 
circumstances of the day, and the 
large migrations which at certain 
seasons they occasion, cannot but 
draw public attention to them. 
‘They are no longer the pastimes of 
afew idle hours, but they have 
become gigantic systems of recrea- 
tion. hey cannot be hid, any 
more than a city that is set upon 
ahill. All their qualities will be 
closely scanned, and a great deal 
made of those which seem objec- 
tionable. While they were quasi 
private, their affairs were princi- 
pally in the hands of those who 
enjoyed them ; now that they have 
become institutions, the public 
claim and exercise a right to criti- 
cise them. The same power which 
suppressed the cockpit and the 
prize-ring, is occupying itself with 
the affairs generally of the sport- 
ing world, and will certainly find 
means of depressing it. 

The democratic spirit is not a 
modern invention. In old days 
the prevailing circumstances gen- 
erally inclined men to subordinate 
it to other influences. Now, new 
forces, chiefly the pressure of popu- 
lation, give it momentum ; and one 
wonders how and where it will dis- 
charge itself. As long as there 
may be “ Fresh woods'and pastures 
new” to occupy, it is to be ex- 
pected that emigration from old 
countries will to a large extent 
relieve the crush. But from the 
pace at which the world is moving, 
there is a look as if, within a con- 
ceivable period, our race may have 
spread over the whole soil of the 
peke; reclaimed deserts, overrun 
and essayed to cultivate mountain- 
ranges! What, then, is likely to 
be the next move? Will the 
struggle for life control the num- 
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bers of mankind, or will famine or 
pestilence lend an occasional sweep 
to moderate the multitude of 
mouths? I never heard from any 
one a hint of what I am now going 
to say, but it does not seem quite 
an irrational supposition. The 
oceans and seas of the globe were 
created to be something more than 
a mere waste of waters :.so we may 
without presumption suppose. At 
present, whatever other designs of 
the Creator they may fulfil, they 
certainly put limits to human occu. 
pation and mark out certain areas 
of the earth as available for our 
species ; while the rest—the major 
portion—of the orb, isnot for our 
use and possession except as a great 
highway. But may not these great 
waters, when more land shall be 
required for our race, be gradually 
withdrawn so as to expose more 
dry land? I remember to have 
seen it shown in ‘ Maga” how the 
waters have retired from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Caspian and Aral 
seas, leaving them but extensive 
lakes. It would seem to be geologi- 
cally demonstrable that a vast sea 
once covered the region of Central 
Asia which lies to the westward of 
the Hindoo Koosh, and the range of 
mountains which trends northward 
therefrom. This great sea rolled 
so far back as the Persian moun- 
tains. Since those days, when 
Persia was an isthmus, the waters 
have receded northward to the con- 
fines which we see on modern 
maps, leaving the Caspian and Aral 
lakes as sowvenirs of its once exten- 
sive dominion. The area of land 
thus uncovered has been immense 
—one-half, or thereabouts, of what 
is now called Central Asia! If 
there were no corresponding sub- 
mergence of land at the time when 
this retreat of the sea took place 





1 Vide ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ for August 1880—Art. ‘‘ Central Asia : the 
Meeting-place of Empires.” 
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and it isimpossible to say whether 
there was or was not), a very sen- 
sible addition was made to the 
regions available for human occu- 
‘pation. Such additions, made at 
intervals,might well furnish footin 
for our kind for a longer perio 
than we can form any but the 
vaguest idea of. 

f know that it might be ob- 
jected to this, that the quantity of 
matter in our earth and its at- 
mosphere is probably constant ; 
whither, then, can the mass of 
waters be sent, if they are to dis- 
appear off the land, so as to leave 
the weight of the earth undi- 
minished ? The answer is, that the 
component parts of the water may 
be dispersed into solid or gaseous 
matter. Gases added to the air 


would, of course, alter its com- 
position ; but we do not know but 
that, under the new circumstances 
-of more land, a differently com- 
posed atmosphere might be conve- 


nient. There may be in the future 
a larger accumulation of ice about 
the poles, which would dispose of 
‘some of the waters, while the 
spherical form of the planet might 
be perfected thereby. 

e are so accustomed to the 
immense quantity of water shown 
-on our terrestrial globes and our 
maps, that it probably seldom 
occurs to any of us to marvel at 
the great excess of the immersed 
-over the dry portions of the world. 
"The reason for this being so now, 
must be an excellent reason ; but 
we are nowhere taught that the 
large areas of seas must always re- 
main as they are now. Compared 
to the volume of the earth, the 
-deepest sea on its surface is but a 
wash. The amount of water might 
be diminished with scarce any dis. 
‘turbance of the sphere as part of 
the solar system. Thought of this 
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ought to make us view the rapid 
multiplication of mankind with - 
hopeful feelings ; for if there be 
accommodation reserved for our 
descendants beneath where the 
seas now roll, thousands upon 
thousands of years must elapse 
before they will be straitened for 
space. It has been nowhere told 
us that the seas will gradually 
diminish as the earth becomes 
fuller and fuller of human life, but 
it is told us that in the new and 
perfected earth there will be no 
more sea.’ It does not, therefore, 
seem irrational to except that there 
may be a gradual decrease of the 
water on the surface of the earth 
as the world grows older. The 
waters of the Deluge disappeared 
and went somewhither :— 


‘¢ And now the tops of hills, as rocks, 
appear ; 
With clamour thence the rapid cur- 
rents drive 
Towards the retreating sea their 
furious tide.” 
The same wonder which took place 
after the Deluge may be re-enacted 
so as to uncover more of the land, 
—the seas so eliminated being dis- 
posed of as were those which over- 
whelmed the world in the days of 
Noah. 

The rising up of the land, which 
used once to be so much in favour 
with geologists, but which, as I 
believe, is rather out of fashion 
just now, might effect the “ gather. 
ing together of the waters” ; and 
if by that means portions of the 
land were uncovered, there might 
be no withdrawal from the globe 
of any of the seas, only an increase 
of the depth of some of them. I 
write this having in my mind’s eye 
the valley of the river Jordan 
(about submerging which we have 
read so much of late). If we 
believe in great upheaving of the 
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land, we may suppose that the 
_ Holy Land was once under the 
sea ; that then the mountains from 
Judea through Samaria and Galilee 
on to Lebanon, rose up and cut off 
the Mediterranean on the west 
from the water—made by that di- 
vision an inland sea—on the east. 
This inland sea wasted itself in 
course of time, as the Dead Sea 
does now, and allowed to appear 
the greater part of Palestine. The 
Sea of Galilee, the course of the 
Jordan below it, and the Dead Sea, 
are all below the level of the Medi- 
terranean—the last of them more 
than a thousand feet below. Only 
the dam which keeps out the Medi- 
terranean prevents the valley of 
the Jordan from being filled with 
salt water from the Levant. The 
chain of mountains which I just 
now mentioned is that dam. The 
rising up of similar chains as dams 
might recover other large areas 
which are now submerged. 

While I was running my eye 
along the map tracing the moun- 
tain-range from Syria southward, 
it lighted upon the name En-dor, 
which revived thoughts which have 
come to me more than once before 
concerning the doings there of Saul 
and the witch. It was so very 
like what is reported to occur at 
some spiritualistic séances, that one 
is apt to suppose it to be the model 
of some of those which prove to be 
impostures. By which remark I 
am far from intending to hint the 
least doubt of what is recorded in 
the Book of Samuel. I only say 
that the scene there described has 
been imitated by charlatans in 
these and in other times. It is 


quite clear from the commands of 
Scripture that no such thing ought 
to be attempted. We know for 
certain that many pretended call- 
ings of “spirits from the vasty 
deep” have been closely watched 
and proved to be impostures. 
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It is a thing very worthy of 
remark that we are profoundly 
ignorant of the condition of the » 

eparted immediately after death, 
notwithstanding that so much hag 
been told and written which would 
seem to let light in upon the 
matter. 

It is a common enough belief 
among persons who have not 
thought very earnestly on the sub- 
ject, that they will be able after 
death to return to the world for 
certain objects determined on in 
their lifetime. I have known 
threats made by country people to 
come back and annoy persons who 
may have offended or thwarted 
them. It was imparted to me, 
when I was young, by a female 
servant who lived many years with 
us, and who was very learned in 
such matters, that the ability or 
otherwise of deceased persons to 
appear again among the living de- 
pended entirely upon whether the 
clergymen who might bury them 
should do their duty or not. “ If,” 
said she, “the passon turn’th the 
book at the right place, that binds 
mun to the earth ; they can never 
trouble nobody again no more. 
But if he’s careless or stupid about 
it, then there’s no saying what 
skermadging there oI e with ’em 
before they be properly laid. And 
*tis a shame and a sin of passons 
not to see at the burying-time that 
they be rightly and tightly bound 
down.” 

But there must have been some 
people who did not admit this 
power of the clergyman to lay an 
embargo on the departed ; for I 
remember one instance of an old 
woman threatening to haunt acler- 
gyman, which she would scarcely 
have done had she believed that he 
could effectually prevent her from 
molesting him or any one else. 
Her threat was uttered to a quaint 
old sexton, whom I once mentioned 
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in ‘Maga.’’ This elder was en- 

ged one day in stakin off a 
corner of the churchyard, the vicar 
having, for some reason, decreed 
that no more interments should be 
made in that corner. While he 
was thus employed the old woman 
of whom I write came by and de- 
manded the meaning of this stock- 
ade which he was making. The 
sexton told her; whereupon she 
said, “That won’t do at all, Willie ; 
I al’ays meant to be buried there.” 
“ But, my dear, you see you can’t ; 
so you’d better look out for other 
lodgings.” She replied, “ No, that 
I shan’t ; for my man lieth there, 
and my poor Dick there, and I 
mean to lie between ’em. And I 
tell’ee what it is,” added she, wax- 
ing warm, “ if I ben’t buried there, 
as I say, I’ll come back to Measter 
Jan, and to you too—mind that !” 

Not long after her departure, 
came along Measter Jan himself— 
that is to say, the vicar (he was a 
native of the place, and well known 
from boyhood to the older parish- 
ioners). He paused a minute to 
return the sexton’s good-morrow, 
and to observe the progress of the 
work of enclosure. 

“Sartain is it, sir, that no more 
be put in this corner?” asked the 
old man. 

“Certain, William ; not another 
body shall be buried within the 
stakes.” 

“You don’t know, sir, what you 
have a-brought upon yourself by 
that. Old Jenny Weldon have 
been here, and she saith she’s de- 
termined to lie in here, because 
her husband and her cheeld be 
both here.” 

“Poor old body, I’m very sor 
for her, but I pa make a m4 
ception ; she must be bestowed 
elsewhere.” 

“Then I tell ’ee what she saith. 
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She saith, if she isn’t put there, 
she’ll come back to you, and me 
too.” 

“ Really, now! Well, that was 
wicked of her. However, there’s 
no help. I’m not frightened of 
her, William ; are you ?” 

“ Well, no, my dear, I be not. 
If she goeth to a good peness she 
won’t care to come back to this 
sorrowful world again ; and if she 
sail’th in another direction, there’s 
one there that’ll take care she don’t 
come back.” 

I never heard that the old lady 
came back ; I cannot be sure that 
the vicar and sexton, or either of 
them, outlived her. 

I suppose that the world con- 
tains as many odd things and odd 
people as ever it did ; but I never 
now come across such quaint per- 
sons as I saw every day in my 
early youth. The old sexton was 
an oddity if ever there was one ; 
and there was a poor old woman 
who used to come and beg for 
money to buy snuff, of which she 
took an immense quantity when 
she could get it. Her third hus- 
band—a miserable old man—was 
a sufferer from asthma ; her second, 
to the best of my recollection (I 
trust that I do not wrong his 
memory) had been hanged; her 
first, who formed the chief topic 
of her conversation, had been a 
soldier, and had died in the service 
of his country. She had been a 
heroine in little, if her account of 
herself could be credited, and I 
believe that she told it truly. A 
century or so back from now, her 
husband’s regiment had been at 
the island of St Christopher, 
in the West Indies, and it had 
some sharp encounters with French 
troops, who contended with us 
for that colony. On one occasion 
when the red-coats had had to re- 
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tire, there was consternation and 
affliction among them, not so much 
on account of the check which they 
had received (for that they hoped to 
retort upon the enemy shortly), but 
because the colours were missing. 
They had, in the hurry of retreat, 
been secreted somewhere near the 
field of action. It was not thought 
that they were in the enemy’s pos- 
session ; but there was the great- 
est reason to fear that the French- 
men, who had advanced as the 
English retreated, would in rum- 
maging the neighbourhood discover 
and seize them. The colonel, at 
thought of having to report the 
loss of his colours, was wellnigh 
distracted. He would think of 
nothing else, and could hardly be 

ot to issue the necessary orders 

or the safety and sustenance of 
those under his direction. But he 
would seem to have been a favour- 
ite of the regiment ; because, great 
as was the general danger and pri- 
vation, it was a sorrow all round 
that the commanding officer took 
the loss of the colours so. much to 
heart. He was assured that they 
would retake them, or perish in the 
attempt; but he could not bear 
that things so precious should be 
dishonoured by being in the ene- 
my’s keeping for an Tene. 

Now it was that my old friend 
began to be prompted to do a deed 
of heroism. All through the camp 
the men were lamenting the col- 
onel’s affliction, and inventing all 
sorts of senseless plans for recover- 
ing the colours and relieving his 
anxiety. One soldier spoke of a 
way by which a black man might, 
by following certain paths, get un- 
suspected to the place of conceal- 
ment, and, if he were at all adroit, 
bring off the silk hid in some par- 
cel of farm stuff. But to this 
scheme it was objected that a black 
man, though he could be sufficient- 
ly cunning when after any devilry 
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of his own, would be likely to make 
a bad adventure in a case like thi 
where discovery would be followed 
not only by failure, but probably 
by punishment also. It was, more. 
over, considered highly inexpedi- 
ent to disclose the hiding-place to 
a slave, who might sell the secret 
to the enemy. 

The woman heard all this dis. 
cussed, but said nothing to the 
soldiers. She, however, thought 
over what had been said, and 
formed a resolution. As soon as 
it was dusk she repaired to the 
colonel’s tent, asked to see him on 
a matter of importance, and ob- 
tained admission. She told him 
how sad it made everybody to 
know of the trouble he was in, and 
that she would make an effort for 
relieving his distress if he would 
explain to her accurately the 
whereabouts of the place of hid- 
ing, and would give her a pass to 
get beyond the English sentinels. 
After speaking with her for a short 
time, he looked kindly upon the 
idea, and gave her all the informa- 
tion which had found its way to 
himself. He also wrote with his 
own hand the necessary passport. 

“Now God bless you, my wo- 
man!” said he: “if you succeed, 
you will save the honour of the 
regiment; and if you fail, and come 
back to us, you shall have the 
thanks of the whole corps for your 
daring.” 

“Sir,” answered she, “I don’t 
vally my life the point of a pin 
when there’s so much trouble. If 
the luck isn’t very much against 
me, I’ll make my way to the place 
you’ve pay toe’ and, please 
God, I'll come again with some 
comfort for ’ee.” 

The night, fortunately, was 
pretty dark. She dressed herself 
in sombre habiliments and set off 
on her quest. With great clever- 
ness and patience she made her 
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way unobserved through the en- 
emy’s lines, and crawling and 
crouching, then making a run 
when a chance offered, she, by 
following the directions which she 
had received, reached the place 
which she was seeking, torn and 
bleeding from passages through 
the bush, and with her limbs 
sprained from working over rugged 
ground and rocks. But she was 
at last rewarded by potting her 
hand upon the precious colours. 
They had been torn from their 
staves, and put we under a rock 
or in a hallow tree, 1 forget which. 
Her courage revived on having so 
far succeeded, and she set to work 
with fresh energy. Having taken 
off her gown, she sewed the colours 
in between the stuff and the lining. 
This being part of her plan, she 
had been prepared with needle and 
thread ; but it must have been a 
work of some skill for a woman, 
tired and torn as she was, and in 


the dark, to achieve such a job. 
It was, however, managed, and the 
dress put on again ; and then she 
started to perform the other half 
of her task, glowing with the 
thought that, happen what might, 


the colours were probably safe 
from the enemy. If I recollect 
aright, she managed so as to escape 
observation altogether, and not to 
be challenged at all. Arrived in 
the English camp, she lost no time 
in extricating her charge, which 
just after yee Has she took to the 
anxiously expectant colonel. His 
relief and joy were beyond expres- 
sion ; as the old lady put it, he 
was ready to jump out of his skin. 

For this achievement she got 
her full meed of celebrity, and 
probably some. more substantial 
earnest of the officers’ and soldiers’ 
gratitude. I am afraid, however, 
that the poor thing did not benefit 
in the way of gratuity or pension 
from the public purse. This may 
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have been because her connection 
with the regiment was soon after- 
wards dissolved by the death of 
her husband, who fell with harness 
on his back, and his breast to the 
foe. Another fight, in which ar- 
tillery took part, had ended, as I 
suppose, in the success of our side, 
because the field seems to have 
been accessible to our camp-follow- 
ers after the action. The woman 
went on to the ground impelled, as 
she herself a by asad misgiv- 
ing that he had perished. e 
know that there have been such 
presentiments in people of all sta- 
tions. 

“T was as sure that a was dead 
as if I’d seed un killed,” the old 
body said, years after, to a lady 
from whom she would often beg 
snuff. 

“ And did you find him ?” 

“I made un out, my dear, 
amongst the dead and wounded.” 

“ Was there no hope?” 

“None. Stone dead.” 

“ How horrible! How I pity 

ou! What did you do?” 

“I kneeled down beside un, put 
my arm round his waist, and kissed 
(ay, that I did) his dear hand.” 

“Did you not put your arm 
round his neck and kiss his lips?” 

“My dear, the head of un was 
a-knocked off.” 

I said a little above that the 
quaint old characters seemed to be 
dying out: I may add, that oftwo 
classes of oddities with the appear- 
ance of whom I used to be toler- 
ably familiar, I have not for years 
encountered a specimen. 

The first of these classes is occa- 
sional drunkards, who, when well 
moistened, delighted to wander 
about the streets, sometimes for 
two or three hours on end, makin 
short remarks to them who passe 
by, or perhaps coming to a halt in 
the middle of the road and utterin 
grand soliloquies to heaven or 
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earth. Ido not remember to have 
seen two of these companions adrift 
at the same time, to have seen 
them’ quarrelsome, or to have 
thought that they intended to be 
spiteful or offensive, though doubt- 
less they were coarse. A very 
large iudulyence was accorded to 
them on all hands. They were 
rarely meddled with by the con- 
stables, although notice ee at 
last be conveyed to their homes 
that their infirmity was in the 
peripatetic stage ; and then a wife 
or a daughter coming gently or 
the scene, would take the hand of 
the old voluptuary and lead him 
by easy stages, smiling and weep- 
ing, to his home. 

e second class is of scolds. 
I call to mind women who, gener- 
ally standing at their doors, would 
rail at the top of their voices for 
the greater part of aday. I do 
not mean that they would be hav- 
ing a quarrel ; but that one woman, 
having had her temper rubbed the 
wrong way, would continue scold- 
ing so as to be a nuisance to a 
whole neighbourhood. Often, when 
one of these shrews has been hold- 
ing forth, have I asked of a by- 
stander what ailed her, or whether 
any one had offended her. And I 
never remember to have received 
a more satisfactory answer than— 
“No ; nobody have a-done nothing 
toher. "Tis the way of her. She 
have got a long tongue.” The 
scolding did not seem to utterly 
preclude attention to domestic 
work. The shrew would boil her 
pot, get ready her potatoes, and 
observe her children, but use every 
interval in these occupations to 
let the world become aware of her 
mind being ill at ease. These 
storms blew themselves out some- 
how, and left very little trace of 
the commotion. Between the out- 
breaks, the shrews would be affable 
and merry. Sometimes a lull would 
be of such length as to lead one to 
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hope there had been a permanent 
improvement, when, some unlu 
morning, while the lad hersell 
was too far off to be plaily seen, 
would be heard her ominous voice 
proclaiming that everything in her 
neighbourhood was to be ajar and 
out of joint for that day. 

A scold’s eloquence, though her 
neighbours are deafened with it, 
always seemed to me to be ad- 
dressed, not to them,. but to her- 
self. It was a sort of blow-pipe 
to her indignation, to prevent the 
latter from declining below red. 
heat. She casts away, in spend- 
thrift fashion, myriads of that 
commodity which thoughtful peo- 
ple prize as the great circulating 
medium of mental wealth. Squan- 
dered words, what refuse they are ! 
Words well applied, how vast, how 
prevailing is their influence! To 
the unthinking they are foolish- 
ness ; to those who can wield them 
they are power and wisdom. These 
“rascal counters” which are so 
easily coined and voided, and which 
to the uninitiated pass for vulgar 
ware, are the forces which direct 
and control human emotion and 
human action. Used with skill, 
they can discover and touch the 
hidden springs of feeling. There 
is no known condition of human- 
ity wherein words skilfully used 
may not be electrical in their ef- 
fects. They can beguile us of our 
sympathy or command our admi- 
ration. 

Words, or combinations of words, 
become divided according to their 
properties ; for the winning of sym- 
pathy and the awakening of admi- 
ration, though both the work of 
words, must be achieved by quite 
different adaptations of words. 
Those words which will suffice for 
the one purpose will be by no means 
competent for the other. I have 
travelled now from scolding to the 
intelligent employment of a vocab- 
ulary. But so thoughts wander ; 
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and having drifted on to this sub ject 
of word-power, I am inclined to 
examine it, though I cannot search 
it profoundly. 

he source of interest and the 
source of awe and high veneration 
are very distinct. Sympathy may 
be said to create interest ; and 
exaltation above, or other distant 
removal from, that with which we 
can sympathise, awe and worship. 
We know well how in a landscape 
the introduction of figures unlocks 
our feelings, which would not have 
yielded to a solitude however skil- 
fully portrayed. The same is true 
in poetry; the “one touch of 
nature” introduced in the appro- 
priate place is a link between 
writer and reader and subject, 
greatly awakens our sympathy, and 
increases the pleasure with which 
we follow the written thoughts. 
Where Milton is weighing the 
attractions of a life of ease and 
pleasure against those of a life of 
study and devotion to the Muses, 
he does not content himself with 
stating the voluptuous alternative 
in a general way, but exclaims— 


4¢ Were it not better done as others 


use 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair?” 


presenting little scenes of dalliance 
which place him on common ground 
with his reader, and make the 
latter feel how entirely the argu- 
ment concerns himself as a fellow- 
man. The poet’s contention is a 
high one—his object to draw away 
the mind from sensual and ignoble 
things to lofty contemplation ; yet 
in doing this, he thinks it not un- 
becoming to stoop to earth—and 
not to stoop only, but to exhibit 
that which is earthy in all its 
charm and distinctness, in order 
that he may win the sympathy of 
his reader: first, and having so 
attracted him, soar with him away 
towards the sky. The more fa- 
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miliar a scene or an illustration is 
made to us, the more we recog- 
nise it as one in which we ourselves 
might have borne a part—the more 
ready are we to yield our sympa- 
thy, and to be moved as the author 
wished us to be moved. 

On the other hand, if the in- 
tention be to arouse awe or ven- 
eration, particulars are by skilful 
writers avoided, and we have for 
the most part only the common 
and generic names of things; the 
more indefinite and incomprehen- 
sible the images appear, the greater 
being their fitness for the purpose. 
Burke insists on obscurity as a 
source of the sublime, and points 
out many instances wherein Mil- 
ton has resorted to this method 
when he would subdue the mind 
by grand ideas—citing his de- 
scriptions of Satan and of Death, 
and his heaping together of vague 
indeterminate images to appal the 
mind, as 
‘* Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, 

and shades of death, 
A universe of death.” 


A little reflection suffices to 
convince us that, where terror or 
reverence is to be abo the 
less particularising there is of ob- 
jects the better. Particularising 
argues a greater or less exactness, 
and exactness is incompatible 
with the sublime emotions. To 
excite in us the necessary terror 
or respect, objects must be made to 
appear to us as removed from our 
comprehension or control, making 
us feel ourselves to be little or 
nothing by comparison, and only 
fit to ow down in helpless sub- 
mission or in adoration—as Job, 
overawed by a sense of God’s 
power, says, “I abhor myself, and 
repent in dust and ashes.” Milton 
refrains sometimes from using a 
substantive at all when a very ter- 
rible idea is intensified, as “ over 
the vast abrupt.” 
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Words are fairies. You may 
narrate a story or deliver your 
sentiments in various combinations 
of words, all in some sort render- 
ing your meaning ; but you know 
that of these combinations some 
would give a totally wrong colour 
to your utterances and awaken a 
wrong emotion, some would fall 
very far short of your intention, 
and some would do your bidding 
quite satisfactorily. It is not easy 
to say why this is. Many ex- 
planations have been offered. That 
words, as they fall upon the 
ear or meet the eye, do produce 
emotions which synonymous ex- 
pressions would not in the same 
place produce, there can be no 
doubt; and yet I cannot think 
that the mere sounds can of them- 
selves give pleasure or pain. There 
must be association of ideas with 
the potent words ; yet the connec- 
tion is so hard to trace, it is such 
a mysterious influence, that many 
@ man gives up the quest and rests 
content with the belief, as I stated 
it, that words are fairies, without 
prying into the source of their 
magic. 

Monosyllables and dissyllables 
seem to be for the most part those 
which readily affect the mind. And 
the reason of this probably is, that 
common, general, widely compre- 
hensive words, being invented in the 
infancy of, a language, are usually 
short sounds ; and therefore short 
sounds may, and for the most part 
do, represent very extensive ideas. 
Refer to the passage, “ rocks, caves, 
lakes,” &c., which I quoted above 
from Milton, and you will observe 
that in the whole of it the words 
are monosyllables, except the word 
universe. All of them are words 
which would be invented very early 
in the life of a language. 

It often happens, I fancy, that 
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we judge a composition to be v 
simple and unstudied because the 
words used in it are short and 
familiar,’ and such as are in every- 
body’s mouth. But simple words 
may be made to convey very grand 
ideas, and may be used by those 
who have thought profoundly onthe 
matter which they have to impart. 
Thus it is not astonishing that sim- 
ple words prone arranged make 
up themost powerful passageswhich 
we encounter in letters. The Scrip- 
tures abound with writings of this 
character, which impress their 
meaning with tremendous force, 
although the component words are 
such as the homeliest persons have . 
in daily use. What appears to me 
the grandest utterance that ever 
was put forth is to be found in 
the New Testament ; and it must, 
as I think, be pronounced to be 
sublime—to be a very battery of 
words, even by those who do not 
believe the great truths which it 
contains. I speak of the followin 
text from St Paul’s Epistle to the 
Philippians :— 


‘* Wherefore God also hath highly 
exalted Him, and given Him a name 
which is above every name: that at 
the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow, of things in heaven, and things 
in earth, and things under the earth ; 
and that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory 
of God the Father.” 


Take this overwhelming senténce 
to pieces, and it will be found to 
consist of very common words, 
only.one of which is of more than 
two syllables ; but they are made 
to represent ideas which are barel 

within the scope of human facul- 
ties, and which cannot possibly be 
so comprehended by us as to make 
us feel in any degree familiar with 
them. Consequently, not sym- 
pathy but veneration is aroused 





4 The words—i.e. the sounds—are familiar; yet the ideas for which they 
stand may be obscure, terrible, and grand. 
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by them. The Persons named are 
also beyond our comprehension; so 
that we cannot, except in the most 
imperfect degree, sympathise with 
them, while their glory and power 
claim our humblest adoration. 
Thus the quotation possesses some 
of the known properties of the 
sublime, and nothing but what is 
sublime. Though we have it as a 
translation only, I cannot imagine 
that the original to Greek ears 


could possibly have been more im-- 


pressive than our version is to us. 
I cited this passage as an ex- 
ample of the wondrous power of 
simple words judiciously put to- 
gether ; but now that I am noting 
it, I find it hard to refrain from 
pointing out the rhetorical perfec- 
tion of the climax which it ex- 
hibits. It begins with, in general 
terms, “hath highly exalted Him ”; 
then goes on to, “ hath given Him a 
name which is above every name”; 
rising higher now, it proclaims that 
at that name “every knee shall 
bow, of things in heaven, and things 
in earth, and things under the 
earth” ; now higher still, that 
“every tongue shall confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord”; ending with 
the very grandest idea which can 
be presented to the mind—namely, 
“the glory of God the Father.” 
But it is preceded in the chapter 
by an anti-climax which is just as 
perfect, beginning with the equality 
of the Godhead, and stepping down 
to one of the greatest indignities 
conceivable—that is, the punish- 
ment by an ignominious death of 
a malefactor. The words are :— 


“Who, being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God; but made Himself of no 
reputation, and took upon Him the 
form of a servant, and was made in 
the likeness of men : and being found 
in fashion asa man, He humbled Him- 
self, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross.” 


The descent is regular through- 
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out the figure, and between the 
beginning and end it is immense. 
Then follows the climax—“ W here- 
fore God also,” &c.,—which also 
covers an infinite distance of con- 
ditions, stretching from the death 
of the cross to the glory of God the 
Father ! 

I went a little out of my way to 
remark on the rhetorical perfection 
of the above passage, but now re- 
turn to my argument, that its 
grandeur is in a high degree de- 
rived from the well-selected words 
in which the translators have 
thought proper to present it. I 
think, too, that an examination of 
any powerful passage in sacred or 
profane writing will elicit proof 
that much of the power is derived 
from the words employed. 

The choice of words, then, since 
it counts for so much, should be 
made with much care. Of course, 
great words will not stand in place 
of great ideas; the attempt to 
make them do so produces bom- 
bast. But, granting that there 
are thoughts worthy of being com- 
municated, it makes a vast differ- 
ence in the reception of those 
thoughts by the reader or hearer, 
whether they are conveyed in the 
most fitting eagenee ornot. There 
are many compositions which are 
universally pronounced ‘to be in- 
genious, original, true, sound, and 
even grand, which, nevertheless, 
never become to us more than 
highly esteémed acquaintances ; 
they do not, for some reason or 
other, take hold of our hearts and 
minds, and make places for them- 
selves in our memories. This, very 
probably, is because the honest 
writer or orator, solicitous only to 
deliver true and worthy matter, 
did not take sufficient heed of the 
vesture—to wit, the words—in 
which he would clothe it. 

Again, there are composers who 
have not only choice thoughts to 
communicate, but who possess the 
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art of telling them in language so 
affecting that they made their way 
into our minds when they first 
present themselves, and are ever 
after cherished and adopted as well 
as approved. An author who can 
make his countrymen delight in 
his expressions as well as approve 
his thoughts, has reached the sum- 
mit of his profession. There must 
be a great art in this, which some 
are lucky enough to discover, while 
others remain for ever ignorant of 
it. It is in vain that rules are 
from time to time invented; square 
and compass will not set bounds to 
a faculty which is, as Burke said of 
Taste, so delicate and aerial that it 
will not bear the chains of a defi- 
nition. The best way to study it, 
as I should think, would be to 
examine with the utmost care the 
productions of those who have mas- 
tered this great art, and to look 
there diligently for the secret— 
nocturnd versate manu, versate 
diurnd. 

It seems to me that there are 
two compositions in English which 
have, more than any others, ful- 
filled these requirements of not 
only presenting acceptible ideas, 
but of so presenting them that 
they fasten at once on the imagina- 
tion and memory. These two are 
Shakspeare’s “ Hamlet” and Gray’s 
“Elegy.” The lines and phrases 
of these pieces have been picked 
out and hoarded by the public with 
sich avidity that nine-tenths of 
them have become household words, 
and they are so familiar that the 
are passed from mouth to month 
and used incontinently by hundreds 
who know not whence they first 
proceeded. The works have at- 
tained, as I think, the highest 
triumph of authorship. 

The mention of a triumph at- 
tracts me to another subject. We 
have enjoyed the honour of a visit 
from a delegation of Boers from 
the Transvaal, who have come to 
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London with the exquisite and 
original idea of dropping in sang 
céreémonie on the nation which t 
had first beaten and afterw 
treated with domineering con. 
tempt. The lion-tamers have had 
no hesitation about entering the 
lair, so abject have the inmates 
become. Perhaps it is as well 
that lions should cease to lash 
their sides with their tails when 
they have forgotten how to use 
fangs andclaws. Accordingly, we 
see the British Lion anxious for 
the smile of the enemies who 
treated us so cavalierly, and eat- 
ing humble-pie greedily to con- 
vince our visitors that he likes it. 
But it seems to me that the proper 
settlement of our score with the 
Transvaal is only deferred ; we are 
not all of us so callous as the 
Grand Old Man would have us 
to be. 

Meanwhile a little farce has 
been acted at which many a one 
must have laughed consumedly, 
To employ British capital in mining 
and other enterprises in the Trans- 
vaal has been desired by certain 
speculators among us; and they, 
no doubt moved thereto by good 
reasons, took the liberty of inquir- 
ing of the delegates whether any 
property which British subjects 
might acquire in, or carry to, the 
Transvaal, and whether any ore 
which they might extract from the 
soil, would be secured to them by 
the laws of the land. The dele- 
gates were indignant that sucha 
question should have been asked: 
of course everything would be 
secured by the laws of the land. 
I make bold to think, however, 
that the question was not alto- 
gether impertinent. It might be 
urged, in excuse for it, that the 
Transvaal Government had not 
scrupled to break a solemn con- 
vention almost before the ink with 
which it was written had dried; 
also that, with reference to the 
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same convention, they made the 
demarcation very indistinct be- 
tween mine and thine. About the 
value of the Boers’ answer there 
cannot, I think, be two opinions. 
Investors possess now the guar- 
antee of this scrupulously honour- 
able people for the safety of pro- 
perty and persons ! 

Our conduct towards the Boers 
has been, no doubt, entirely out of 
keeping with our traditions, and, 
as T believe, with our real national 
character. The nation cannot, in 
a few years, have utterly changed 
its sentiments, its beliefs, its char- 
acteristics and habits. I remem- 
ber the excitement which occurred 
among us at the time of the Trent 
affair, some twenty years ago, when 
the nation would have taken, as 
onemay say, the direction of affairs 
out of the hands of Ministers, 
for fear that a little of the point 
of honour should be surrendered. 
Before the news of the outrage 
could have reached London, a meet- 
ing had been held at Liverpool, 
and a deputation was on its way 
to press upon Lord Palmerston the 
expediency of dealing boldly with 
the matter, and of leaving no room 
for suspicion that we would abate 
one iota of what we considered to 
be our rights. The whole nation 
followed in the wake of Liverpool, 
and the temper of the people was 
unmistakable. 

That was, I am certain, the 
spontaneous action of the country, 
and displayed our natural feeling. 
The exhibitions which we make of 
ourselves in the way of pocketing 
up wrongs and condemning our- 
selves are abnormal and excep- 
tional,—vagaries executed during 
absence of mind—that is to say, 
while a large portion of our popu- 
lation are really intent upon other 
matters, and will not give their 
minds to matters not purely do- 
mestic. Foreign complications 
stand in the way of the home 
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esire to solve ; and so we, for the 
time, don’t mind accepting a little 
dishonour, so that we may clear 
the board for those concerns about 
which we are anxious. 

At the bottom of the present 
temper of the country is the idea, 
entertained by nine out of ten of 
our working population, that each 
person may be made rich (at any 
rate, raised far above a condition 
which can be called poor) by alter- 
ations of the laws and constitution. 
The great object, therefore, is to 
alter the laws, and foreign and 
colonial oe a low place in 
our regard. Everybody desires to 
have a voice in the alterations 
which are to be proposed. The new 
laws are to produce some marvel- 
lous beneficial effects; but what 
these effects are to be, or the exact 
course by which they are to come 
about, no man, I think, has at- 
tempted to explain. I quite be- 
lieve that violent changes, regard- 
less of equity, are intended, and 
that they will operate cruelly on 
certain persons or certain classes. 
I do not believe that they will have 
the effect of making any great 
number of persons richer, or of dis- 
seminating wealth. I go so far 
as to think that the changes will 
literally defeat the main object 
which their supporters have in 
view. Indeed I believe that even 
now, while the changes are unag- 
complished, the shadow of them, 
cast before, is already operating to 
the material injury of that which 
they are intended to bring about. 
The vague dread and uncertainty 
caused by the anticipation of ex- 
perimental and capricious innova- 
tions, are themselves a great drag 
upon enterprise. No man wil 
work his best while he is under the - 
apprehension (just or unjust) that 
the reward of his toil is not secure 
to him ; and those are the condi- 
tions under which’ every man in 
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Great Britain who works at all is 
working now. The result must be 
a falling off in national wealth. 

If the national wealth is falling 
off, how are large classes of the 
community to grow richer? The 
question is a hard one to answer if 
it has regard to permanent improve- 
ment. One class may temporarily 
enrich itself by seizing the property 
of another class ; but this method 
does not tend to general improve- 
ment. And it is certain that, as 
the community grows poorer, every 
class of it must suffer. 

Already, as I believe, the con- 
viction has come upon some of the 
more thoughtful of the advocates 
of change, that political arrange- 
ments for making people richer 
will disappoint those who make 
them. This conviction may not 
have become prevalent as yet, but 
it is growing. On the other hand, 
it must be plain to everybody, that 
threatened speculative changes in 
the constitution of society para- 
lyse effort, and so bring a blight 
upon all. 

Of all modern expedients for 
reforming society—I assume that 
amelioration of some sort is the 
aim—the generous and indiscrimi- 
nate appliance of dynamite to man 
and his works is the hardest to 
understand. Sages have fathomed 
the significance of some of the 
violences of nature ; the thunder- 
bolt, the voleano, and the hurri- 
cane, destructive as they are, do 
not devastate in mere wantonness ; 
there is a great and beneficent end 
to be effected after the outburst 
has passed. But no sage pene- 
trates the explosive treatment from 
outside ; and no philanthropist, 
who is free to pass behind the 
scenes, and who is cognisant of all 
_ of the great scheme, has 

elped us to the least comprehen- 
sion of the manner in which ex- 
plosions are to work together for 


our ultimate benefit. We do not 
even with certainty know thesource 
from which these costly and ingeni- 
ous remedies are derived. At one 
time they are said to be gages 
@amitié from Ireland ; at another, 
tributes from anonymous friends 
in America: to-day they are of 
home conception and manufacture; 
esterday we were thought to be 
indebted for them to Paris. 

I confess to being quite in the 
dark as to the regenerate form in 
which surviving society is to emerge 
from the ordeal through which we 
are passing. We shall be saved 
so as by nitro-glycerine ; but what 
will be our new condition? How 
shall we, or how shall any remnant 
of us, be improved by having our 
railway stations, our public build- 
ings, our churches, and a few thou- 
sands of our population, blown to 
atoms? The old test-question— 
cui bono? —is altogether insufii- 
cient to obtain a solution of the 
problem. It may be supposed, by 
the ever-watchful detonators, that 
a period of wholesome terror may 
humble us, and prove us, and make 
us willing to recognise the surpass- 
ing merits of persons who ought to 
be eminent, but whom we, in our 
present arrogance, refuse to ad- 
mire. But if this be the idea, it 
will probably turn out to be a mis- 
taken one; for unless the nature 
of Englishmen shall be very much 
changed by manifold demolitions, 
they are more likely to repay these 
efforts with punishment—I would 
I could say with halters—than 
with anything else. Indeed I very 
much doubt whether, with all our 
present disposition to turn our 
cheeks to the smiter, to cherish 
them who despitefully use us, and 
to discourage quiet and law-abiding 
citizens, we would even modify an 
Act of Parliament or vote away 
the smallest sum of money in ex- 
change for blowings-up. 


- 
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We read that in the sporran of 
Rob Roy there was a small steel 

istol fitted in such a manner that 
it would be discharged, and the 
contents lodged in the rifler’s body, 
if any one with a zeal which was 
not according to knowledge should 
attempt to undo the complicated 
fastenings. This he called the 
keeper of his privy purse. One quite 
understands why he resorted to this 
expedient, just as one knows why 
spring-guns used to be set with their 
wires obvious to the feet of poachers 
or burglars. The intention was 
to protect property. One knows, 
too, how in warfare there is very 
little hesitation about discharging 
a torpedo or an infernal machine 
so as to damage anenemy. But 
these things do not help us a bit 
in judging why villanous saltpetre 
should be digged out of the bowels 
of the harmless earth, or dynamite 
compounded, to destroy the bodies 
and the property of people who 
are not seeking to spoil any man’s 

oods, and who have done nothing 
calculated to raise up for them- 
selves deadly enemies. 

To verify what my memory 
told me about that pistol of the 
M‘Gregor, I just now took down 
a volume of Scott ; and, as always 
happens with me when I approach 
that author, I could not close the 
book when I had found what I 
went to seek, but was allured by 
the old enchantment from page to 
page. It was like the accidental 
flavour of old racy wine to a palate 
that has been tortured by cheap 
Gladstone asperities, or the sight 
of an old master’s painting offered 
to eyes that have been surfeited 
with raw pictures of yesterday. 
To me it is a marvel how a novel- 
reading people (as we have daily 
evidence that we may call our- 
selves) can ever let go their hold 
of such a writer as Scott. Yet I 
am told that we are doing so, and 
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that men and women are not 
ashamed to say that they find him 
tedious and old-fashioned. When 
such remarks can be ventured on, 
one justly dreads that a short day 
of notoriety is dawning for Bavius 
and Mevius. But surely it will 
be only a short eclipse for Scott, 
who was not for a generation nor 
for an age. His wonderful tales. 
cannot really grow old, but must 
again be the mode before the world 
is much older. 

About Scott’s poems I give my 
opinion with some hesitation, know- 
ing that he has never as a poet 
occupied that foremost place which 
has been accorded to him.as a 
novelist. But I confess to havin 
been as much delighted with his 
poetry as with any that I ever 
read. Idonot know amore charm- 
ing story, or one more charmingly 
told, than “ The Lady of the Lake.” 
His verse and his thoughts want 
polish, say the critics. Perhaps 
so; but if this be a serious defect, 
we must put down the father of 
poetry from his high place. But 
then I hear it said again that 
though ballad poetry may be grand- 
ly meritorious when written in the 
youth of a people, readers in an 
Augustan age demand a less rugged 
composition. There is no use in 
disputing about tastes ; but I am 
prompt to say for myself that my 
emotions answer to Scott’s touch, 
and I find but little to desire in 
the way of glamour when I am 
enticed within the charmed circle 
of his verse. 

But I must put back Scott, col- 
lect my papers, and leave my desk. 
At last 1 am certain that I shall 
do no steady work to-night. I am 
tired of thinking. If any knights 
or dames should be still encirclin 
my table round—and I think 
hear occasionally a peal of merri- 
ment from thence—my idle hour 
shall be followed by a merry one. 
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CHAPTER XXV.—THE FANCY BALL, 


“A freak took an ass in the head, and away he goes into the woods, masquerading up and down 


in a lion’s skin.’"—L’EstraNnce’s Fables. 


“« Him he knew well, and guessed that it was she, 
But being masked, he was not sure ;——”’ 


Goop Mrs Dobb, standing in the 
doorway of her handsome drawing- 
room as the clock struck nine on 
Christmas Eve—they kept early 
hours in Clinkton—standing in the 
crimsonest of crimson  satins, 
covered with the laciest of Brus- 
sels lace, with all her best orna- 
ments finding niches somehow or 
other on the surface of her ample 
person, with her gloves on and her 
fan in hand,—was certainly not the 
least happy person at the prospect 
of her own ball. 

Punctually at nine arrived the 
last detachment of the Tufnells, 
claiming the right which had been 
so carefully explained to Challoner ; 
and though with them, and with 
their sympathy, admiration, and 
expectation, began the evening’s 
triumph, with them also came the 
first disappointment. They had 
not brought their man, their great 
Mr Challoner, who was to have 
taken such a prominent part in 
the evening’s show,—for he was to 
have sat at Mrs Dobb’s own table 
at supper, and to have gone in 
with the first batch of distin- 

uished guests as soon as the din- 
ing-room door was open. Alack- 
a-day ! he was nowhere to be seen, 
and the sad truth about him was 
soon told. 

“ He had to go, Mrs Dobb ; he 
really had to go,” said Mary. “ He 
had to be off before we were out 
of bed in the morning, and good- 
ness knows where he is by this 
time !” 


—SHAKESPEARE, 


** And was it not hard upon the 
poor dear,” added her mother, 
“that it should have happened 
to-day of all days in the year? 
Business is a nasty thing,—and 0 
I always tell papa. If it had been 
to-morrow now,—but that is just 
like poor Jem’s luck ; like enough 
it would have been to-morrow for 
any one who didn’t care. And then 
Jem Challoner is so conscientious 
—really one may say too conscien- 
tious ; for, as I say to papa, one 
may be too conscientious about a 
thing of this sort. But papa, he 
could not see it ; he took me up 
quite short, and says he, ‘ Business 
is business. Jem Challoner is not 
such a ninny as to let any tom-fool- 
ery—ahem — hem—any pleasure 
like this interfere with duty.’ Papa 
is such a one for duty, you know; 
and he thinks all the world of Jem 
Challoner.” 

“Well, to be sure this is all 
very nice,” added papa, for him- 
self,—‘ very nice indeed,” benig- 
nantly ; “and Mrs Dobb is very 
kind to take so much trouble ; but 
a man of forty like Challoner——” 

“Do hear papa,” muttered 
Mary Tufnell aside to her sister. 
“ Calling out for every one to hear. 
Man of forty, indeed! Now it 
will be all over the town to-mor- 
row. Cecy looked at me and 
laughed—she is laughing now!” 

“ What does it matter ?” argued 
Bertha, cheerfully ; “ Cecy would 
take a man of fifty, and be thank- 
ful. Besides, we all know Jem’s 
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age. Hasn’t he lived here all his 


° ?” 

, “ They will think he was too old 
for dancing, and ran away from 
the ball.” : ‘ 

“They will think nothing of the 
sort. However Mrs Dobb,” said 
Bertha loudly, “is it not hard 
lines upon poor Mary? And Jem 
had got such a lovely dress, a 
dress he could dance in ‘ 

“Say costume,” nudged her 
sister. “Don’t you remember 
how he laughed at you for calling 
it his ‘dress’ ?” 

“ All right—his costume, then. 
It had been sent in, Mrs Dobb, 
and was—sweet.” 

“Indeed ! Now really, poor fel- 
low ! well, Lam sorry, but we must 
all have something, Mary, my 
dear,” continued the jolly hostess, 
recovering from her own share of 
vexation. “And don’t you fret, 
but just be as merry as ever you 
can; be merry for two, you know, 
and that will be the best way of 
making up for Mr Jem’s absence.” 
Other arrivals then claimed her 
notice. 

There is oneexcellent thing about 
a fancy ball,—conversation never 
flags ; there is no need to have re- 
course to the weather, the heat of 
the rooms, the badness or goodness 
of the music : even the dullest need 
hardly be at a loss for a topic when 
on every side are motley figures 
and extraordinary devices; and 
how charming Mistress Mounte- 
bank looks in her powder! how 

uaint Master Scarecrow in his 

skins! what the judge has done 
with his wig; and how much the 
—— has given for her shoe- 
uckles, will pass from lip to lip 
without an effort throughout the 
evening. Ere the rooms were 
half filled at Mrs Dobb’s, the din 
and uproar was all that the heart 
of hostess could desire. 

“ And which is Miss Juliet Ap- 
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pleby, dear ?” inquired Mrs Tufnell 
when a moment’speacewasaccorded 
from the incessant shaking of hands 
and receiving of congratulations, 
“Mrs Dobb, dear, where is Miss 
Juliet Appleby ? I thought she was 
to have come with the Greens?” 

“So she was. Ay, with the 
Greens, certainly.” 

“ But the Greens came a quarter 
of an hour ago.” 

“ And was Miss Appleby not 
with them ?” 

“* Was she, though ?” 

“T can’t say, I’m sure ; I suppose 
she was. To tell the truth,Mrs Tuf- 
nell, I have not known who was 
who, or which was which, no, nor 
heard a word of what has been said 
tome this hour back. I just go 
on shaking hands with everybody. 
For, letting alone that it has been 
nothing but—‘ May I bring this 
one?’ and ‘Have you room for 
that one ?’ for days past, I should 
not know my own children if they 
appeared bedecked and bedizened 
as those people came up the stairs 
inet now. That I should not; 

illie, nor none of them. I am 
bamboozled altogether by this 
time,” laughing. “There may be 
a dozen Miss Applebys here, and 
I should not know one of ’em.” 

Mr Tufnell, on his part, was as 
curious as hiswife. “ Well, neigh- 
bour George,” said he, facetiously 
alluding to the royal and gorgeous 
George IV. suit affected by his 
host the worthy Dobb,—“ well, 

ou have a wondrous sight of folks 
hone to-night—Jews, Turks, infi- 
dels and heretics,eh? Strikes me 
your girls and mine look as well 
as anybody. I have been poking 
about in all the corners while you 
were at your post outside, and, 
upon my word, I see no one who 
looks trigger than my Mary, in 
spite of Challoner’s putting a 
stopper on the gewgaws. Look at 
that creature now,—that, I pre- 
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sume, is Miss Juliet Appleby, the 
Windlasses’ fine lady———” 

“That? No; that is Polly 
Beanfield, my wife’s niece, as good 
a girl as ever lived, and looks first- 
rate, J think,” rejoined Mr Dobb, 
somewhat shortly. “If girls are 
to trick out, what fault have you 
to find with her, eh? Shows her 
ankles, eh! No harm—no harm. 
Very good ankle, and knows it, 
the minx. You watch her danc- 
ing.” 

“To be sure,—to be sure,” re- 
joined his friend, somewhat taken 
aback. “I—ah—I ought to have 
known it was Polly; of course I 
know Polly; I must speak to 
Polly by-and-by——” 

“ There’s a figure now. I 
don’t like that, if you choose,” 
proceeded his companion, softly. 
“«There’s a tippety concern. No 
better than a ballet-dancer—and 
nothing to excuse it. Who is she, 
I wonder? Cecy,” beckoning to 
his daughter as she went by— 
““Cecy, who is that? What are 
you laughing at, girl?” 

“At poor Mr Grumby in the 
corner ; oh, papa, do look at him. 
He did not want to come, he hates 
the whole thing, and fought against 
it to the last; but Mrs Grumby 
would not let him off, and as she 
could not make him get anything 
for himself, she borrowed a suit 
for him; and look at it,” in an 
ecstasy—“ look at it. That petti- 
coat of a tunic, inches below his 
knees, and the sleeves all over his 
hands, and the great crease across 
the back,—it must belong to a man 
three times his size. I must find 
out who the man is. And oh, 
papa, did you ever see any one so 
miserable and so conscious? See 
how he crouches and cowers in his 
corner! nothing will induce him 
to leave that corner ; he thinks the 
flower-pots hide him. It is too 
much—oh, it is really too much! 


We girls have been in perfect 
fits” 

——“ Poor chap! he ought to 
‘ a bolder face upon it,” rejoined 

er father, complacently. “There's 
no sense in showing everybody he’s 
ashamed of himself. One should 
never do things by halves, eh, Tuf- 
nell? If one must be a fool,— 
for my part I feel as jolly as you 
please.” 

“ What I say is, we are no worse 
than the London grandees going 
to a levée,” said Tufnell. “I have 
seen them, and, ’pon my word, 
they look very like you and me, 
Dobb, barring the wigs. Those 
they left to their coachmen.” ° 

“Does not papa look well, Mr 
Tufnell ?” inquired papa’s dutiful 
Cecy. 

“Oh, oh, very fine, miss; you 
think so, do you? You first coax 
me into these fine feathers, and 
then stroke them down. That’s 
the way with ’em all, isn’t it, Tuf- 
nell!” and the two elderly gentle- 
men laughed in unison. “ But I 
say, Cis, I say, who is that ballet. 
looking girl yonder?” continued 
her father, as the figure which had 
attracted his attention before, again 
came into view. “Eh! who do 
you say? I can’t hear.” 

“ Hush, papa ! take care. I have 
not a notion. Some one some- 
body brought with them——” 

——* Miss Juliet Appleby, for 
a wager ! ” cried Tufnell 

“ No, not her.” Cecy shook her 
head. ‘Stay, I remember ; she 
came with Mrs Poyntz—a York- 
shire girl. Mrs Poyntz wrote 
about her this morning.” 

“Then where in the name of 
wonder is this Miss Juliet?” de- 
manded Mrs Tufnell, almost with 
vexation. “Is that her?” indi- 


cating a ‘Folly’ in bells; “or. 


that?” pointing to a ‘May 
Queen ;’ “or that?” turning 
again to a ‘Red Riding-Hood.’ 
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«<‘Folly’ is Miss a and 
the ‘May Queen’ is Chatty, our 
cousin Chatty ; and I don’t know 
«Red Riding - Hood’s’ name, but 
she came with the Greens PP vesig 

“But she can’t be Miss Juliet 
Appleby ?” 

ir Why not ” ; 

“ Miss a the fine Miss 
Appleby! the Windlasses’ smart 
young lady,—a little round-faced 

lump chit !” cried Tufnell, absurd- 
y disap ointed ; for, to tell the 
truth, ‘Red Riding-Hood’ wo 
have disarmed a heart of stone, 
and he had no mind to be dis- 
armed. “I think you must be 
wrong, my dear Miss Cecy; I don’t 
think it can be as you say.” 

“ Well, I did not say anything, 
Mr Tufnell,—that is,” said Cecy, 
good temperedly, “I told you that 

irl,” nodding, “came with the 

reens ; but whether she is Miss 
Appleby or not, I know no more 
than you do yourself.” 

“She can’t be; she can never 
be,” muttered the banker. 

“Ask Mrs Green. Here she 
comes. Mrs Green,” said Miss 
Dobb, running to her, “Mrs Green, 
do tell us who is your sweet little 
‘Red Riding -Hood?’ Here is 
Mr Tufnell dying to know,” arch- 
ly. “She came with you and I 
am so stupid, I forget her name.” 

“Little Nelly Burnaby, do you 
mean ?” replied Mrs Green. “Oh 
{* your good mamma kindly al- 
owed me to bring Nelly, as we 
were disappointed at the last mo- 
ment of the other young lady. I 
thought it a pity no one should 
have the treat, and poor Nelly was 
so pleased. She had a dress with 
her, as it happened, on the chance. 
Poor thing, it was a catch for her ; 
‘it’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good.’ I wrote about it to your 
mamma this morning a 

“So you did, now I remember ; 
but I said she came with you, 
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though I forgot the rest. Well, 
Mr Tufnell,—well, are you satis- 
fied ?” 

“Oh dear me! you make me out 
very inquisitive,” said he. “ You 
see, Mrs Green, when your danc- 
ing days are over, you have noth- 
ing to do but gape and stare ; and 
as I know mostly all here, when I 
see a stranger I naturally want to 
hear who she is. You were saying 
your other young lady had dis- 
———— you. The other youn 
lady—ahem—was she,—I ahink } 
heard she was to be a Miss Ap- 
pleby, or some such name; not 
that J know anything of any Miss 
Applebys: we have no Applebys 
about Clinkton, but-——” 

“But she doesn’t come from 
Clinkton, Mr Tufnell—she’s not a 
Clinkton person at all; only it 
happens that she is stopping in the 
neighbourhood, and it just came 
into my head one day when we 
were talking of the ball, it popped 
into my head to ask Mrs bob if 
I might take the liberty of bring- 
ing her of 

“ But you haven’t brought her,” 
—there was an actual indignation 
in his tone,—“ you haven’t brought 
her after all, it appears. She has 
shirked, eh? Thrown you over at 
the last moment, I suppose? Just 
like them, these fast fashionable 
young ladies ; what do they care 
for our poor little attempts at 
gaiety? Not likely any one of 
them would put themselves about 
to ” 

——“She is put about enough, 

oor thing, I can tell you,” cried 

rs Green, who in vain had essayed 
from time to time to be heard. 
“Laws, Mr Tufnell, that rosette 
should have been better sewn on,” 
stooping as she spoke to pick up 
a knot of gay-coloured ribbons 
which had fallen to the floor dis- 
placed by his vehemence. 
now, a mere stitch it is,” proceeded 
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the good lady, inspecting, “and a 
thread no stronger than a hair. 
Well, it’s lucky I have a pin,” pro- 
ducing one. “I told the girls pins 
would be needed ; and though you 
are the first, Mr Tufnell, Pll an- 
swer for it you'll not be the last.” 

“ Thankee, thankee,” said Mr 
Tufnell, somewhat disconcerted ; 
“that comes of bedizening one’s self 
out in such rubbish—but it is safe 
enough now, I daresay. Andj—and 
what kept your young lady away, 
then, if | may make bold to ask? 
What is the reason of her not 
being with you after all?” 

“ Oh dear, such a sad pity it is, 
Mr Tufnell! and what poor Mr 
and Mrs Windlass will do I’m sure 
I cannot think, for they are getting 
to be old bodies now, and don’t 
like to be put out of their way. 
And the poor thing herself, too, 
away from all her friends—well, 
I declare, there’s Mary Philipson 
with a pair of men’s boots on! 
Spurs and all! Mr Tufnell—look, 

r Tufnell,” behind her fan, “ did 

ou ever see the like of that? 

oots and spurs, coat and collar, 
and the little hat just over her 
ear! Well, it’s a wonder she stopped 
short there ; she might just as well 
have had the—ahem—bless me! 
Tm sure I hardly know which way 
to look.” 

“ Oh, it’s all right, ma’am, it’s 
quite within the limits, I believe,” 
rejoined Mr Tufnell, who had 
learned much within the last half- 
hour ; “it took me rather aback, I 
own, at the first blush, but—well, 
well, we must not be too particu- 
lar to-night. And to return to 
Miss Juliet Appleby 

“ And not a bit ashamed of her- 
self!” murmured the lady, still 
dubiously scanning the gay vivan- 
diére, “skipping and twirling as 
bold as brass.” 

“Eh? What?” cried her com- 
panion, pricking up hisears. “As 
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bold as brass, did you say ? , 
as bold as brass ? 2 rr 
“That flibbertigibbet Mary» 
“Oh,” rejoined Mr Tufnell, dig. 
appointed,—“ oh, I thought you 
were speaking of Miss Appleby.” 
The less he could hear about Miss 
Appleby, the more was his curiosit 
and suspicion aroused. “I thought 
ou had meant that she was ‘ag 

ld as brass,’” he continued ; “for 
really, you know, after all, you 
have not yet told me what is the 
matter with her.” 

“ And I-can’t tell you; but I 
can tell you what they say: the 
say it’s chicken-pox. Mrs Wind. 
lass writes this morning that she 
is all over in a rash, and sick, and 

retty nearly off her head—at 
east, Imay be mistaken, but that 
is what I gather from the note. 
And I know that the doctor—Dr 
Bell itis who attends the Wind- 
lasses ; they think all the world of 
Dr Bell,—I know he was to have 
been here to-night, was he not, 
Cecy?” catching hold of Miss 
Cecily Dobb, who again came near, 
placing herself at the moment to 
take the lead in a sixteen set of 
Lancers which was being formed in 
front of the corner wherein the el- 
derly pair were having their chat, 
and who now turned amiably round. 

“ What is it, Mrs Green ?” 

“ Was not Dr Bell to be here to- 
night, Cecy ?” 

“Yes, and Mrs Bell; mamma 
asked them both,” said Cecy. 

“ Ay, and Mrs Bell is here, for 
I saw her just now, all over 
—- and gold lace. But you 
see the doctor is not come; he is 
at Windlass Court at this minute, 
or I’m mistaken. So, between 
ourselves, Mr Tufnell— between 
ourselves, I doubt if chicken-pox 
will cover it. We all know what’s 
meant when there’s any doubt 
about it’s being chicken-pox, don’t 
we?” 
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“Eh ? What?” said the banker, 
staring. 


“You know what’s been going mean. 


about ?” in a whisper. 
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“ Ah ?” said he, interrogatively. 
“ That’s it, then ; that’s what I 
If it isn’t small-poa, it’s 


nothing.” 


CHAPTER XXVI.—-THE MOTH RETURNS TO ITS CANDLE, 


** But come what may, I do adore thee so, 
That danger shall seem sport, and I will go.” 


As the evening wore on, Mar 
Tufnell began to enjoy her ball. 
She was a girl, it must be owned, 
who would have enjoyed anything, 
and been merry anywhere, pro- 
vided that she had people to laugh 
with, and chaff with, and flirt—in 
moderation—with. To wear a new 
dress, and hear a ball-tune going, 
was more than enough to raise her 
spirits under the severest toothache 
or heartache she had ever known. 
And so, since there was no help 
for it, and she had been perforce 
deserted at a moment when such 
desertion was most inopportune, 
she soon began to feel that enough 
sighs had been expended, and that 
although the evening was shorn of 
its chief glory, there ‘yet remained 
abundance of attraction. 

It was something now to re- 
member that Jem had never been 
enthusiastic on the subject; at 
the best, every one must have seen 
that for himself he did not care 
twopence about the great event 
of the day, but was going because 
they were going,—trying to like 
what Mary liked, and not to be 
bored by what gave her pleasure ; 
and such being the case, and with 
the comfortable certainty that any 
annoyance the good kind fellow 
might now be feeling would be 
solely on her account, the philo- 
sophic maid soon picked up. her 
‘spirits, and had scarce answered 
the last inquiry for an absent 
Jem, before she was promising this 
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waltz, and that galop, and all the 
“extras ” to a present one. 

“ But Mary’s flirtations are. al- 
ways so very open and above- 
board,” said Cecily Dobb, who 
had eyes for all that went on. 
“Mary never does really flirt, 
you Low, at all,—she would 
not know how if she tried ; and 
that, I suppose, is the reason she 
has gone and engaged herself to 
that dreadful man Challoner. He 
would frighten any ordinary girl 
out of her senses, but Mary does 
not care how he looks at her. Do 
hear her rattling on now! That's 
not flirting. None of those Tuf- 
nell girls have the dreamiest idea 
of what flirting is,” continued Miss 
Dobb, with conscious superiority. 

.The next minute it was, “Oh 
fie! you naughty creature, you! 
Now Mary, I'll tell. You throw 
over Captain James this very mo- 
ment, and promise to have no 
more to do with him. What! you 
won't? Very well; very well. 
Papa is looking on, my dear. 
You know what he will say to 
you. Take care; beware, lady 
fair,” laughing herself away. 

But this was only Cecy Dobb’s 
idea of being agreeable to her 
guests. “Mary likes to have it 
thought she is dangerous and mis- 
chievous,” she said to herself ; and 
as for the whole charge, it rested 
on absolutely no foundation ; while 
even if it had, papa, who certainly 
might have objected to the sight of 
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the obnoxious uniform in conjunc- 
tion with the nurse’s black robe, 
was far too much engrossed other- 
wise to have perceived it. 

This was his hour of relaxation 
and benignity, and surrounded as 
he was by mirth and jollity, by a 
motley crowd of people, who were 
not indeed for the most part stran- 
gers, but worse—old friends with 
new faces, asses in lions’ skins, 
pusses in boots—it was too much 
to expect that he should have time 
or attention for anything but dis- 
coveries. Having satisfied his curi- 
osity on the score of Miss Juliet 
Appleby, he now willingly sub- 
sided into the pleased and amused 
spectator. 

Mrs Tufnell also had her hands 
full. She was perpetually being 
addressed by familiar voices pro- 
ceeding from unfamiliar lips ; she 
heard the delighted laugh at her 
expense ; she had to own to her 
bewilderment, then to excuse it, 
then to join in merriment over it, 
then to retail it; she had to eat 
ices and drink champagne, to take 
care that she spilt nothing over 
her fine dress, to steal a sly peep 
at her head in the glass when a 
chance offered—to take a turn now 
and again round the rooms, to ad- 
mire the hangings and wonder at 
the space, and consider if she 
could do anything of the kind 
herself, supposing papa could be 
brought over to it; and lastly, 
she had to make herself aqpeetie 
to the portly uncle of her hostess, 
who had come from Manchester 
on purpose to grace, by his august 
presence, the festivity, and who 
was elected to the honour of 
escorting Mrs Dobb’s chief friend 
to the supper-table. 

Thus for the worthy dame. Of 
the rest of our party, all that re- 
mains to be said is that Emily 
quite satisfied Herbert in her 
<*Dolly Varden,” and Bertha ad- 
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mired herself in a richer costume, 
No one was able to find any fault 
either with their entertainers or 
entertainment ; and, indeed, when 
all was said and done, and danced 
and eaten, the only shame was, 
according to the banker's soft- 
hearted wife, that nobody had 
thought more about that poor 
dear who had been done out of 
it all. 

How the poor dear bore his dis- 
ee and what he was 
about during the gay hours when 
the Clinkton fiddlers were fiddling 
and the Clinkton exquisites were 
footing it on the floor, may now 
be told. 

The light was just beginning to © 
wane when the train from London, 
which Challoner had been able by 
good luck and punctuality to catch, 
drew up at the station for Over- 
ton; but even before it stopped, 
his eye caught the glitter of silver- 
tipped harness on the back of a 
restive horse, and of the light-blue 
livery of Lord Overton’s groom 
bending forward from the dogcart, 
soothing and managing. 

No one else had come to meet 
him, but the man was charged 
with excuses. Mr Edward was so 
extremely busy he could not find 
the time,—this was the correct 
message,—but something else was 
added with a twinkle of the eye, 
which showed how well William 
understood the wavs of his betters. 

“Tt was her ladyship who dis- 
suaded Mr Edward, sir, the roads 
being so bad with the frost, and 
the mare only roughed this morn- 
ing. She has not been out these 
three days, sir, that’s what makes 
her cheerful like. Wo-ho, Jenny, 
then! Mr Edward do go it when 
he comes this station-road, sir ; 
he likes to come in with a dash; 
and in weather like this, there’s 
no saying——” and he shook his 
head. 
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“All well? ” said Mr Challoner, 

resently. 

“All quite well, sir. There’s 
skating on the pond to-night, sir.” 

“Tsupposeso. The night looks 
well, too. The frost holds firm, I 
see.” 

“Never saw it holding faster, 
sir. His lordship is a rare good 
skater, Mr Challoner,” continued 
the man, who was quite at home 
with Mr Challoner and full of his 
subject. “His lordship is better 
than Mr Edward, although Mr 
Edward flies about all over the 
place. Both our gentlemen were 
out last night, sir.” 

“ Was—ah—any one else out ?” 

“No, sir ; I think not, sir. There 
is no one else at the Hall just 
now, sir. I think I heard her lady- 
ship was going to-night, though; 
Charles thought he heard so, at 
least. Her ladyship does go out 
occasionally, but she has not been 
this frost.” 

“Not at all?” 

“ Not by night, sir.” 

“She is waiting for me,” said 
Challoner to himself; “she pro- 
mised that she would, and she has 
kept her word. Well, Ihave kept 
mine: here I am. She has but 
to send for me, and I am at her 
service. She has never yet found 
me remiss,—I wonder if she ever 
will.” 

It seemed as though he had been 
years away, as one object after 
another, each bringing up some 
remembrance, trifling enough in 
itself, but inexpressibly dear to his 
impassioned and excited memory, 
now rose to view. Here they 
were at the cross-roads. There 
was the broad row of beeches to 
the left ; there the little wayside 
inn. What a brawling the half-fro- 
zen brook made below the bridge! 
—that brook, whose treacherous 
banks had once given way when 
he and Teddy and Matilda were 
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hunting ferns that grew among the 
nooks and cliffs. He had held his’ 
fair companion up, and she had 
had to cling to him, even while 
making light of a possible catas- 
trophe. t she had worn a tuft 
of the ferns, which had like to have 
cost so dear, as a shoulder-knot that 
evening. 

Then here was the stile whereon 
his lady had so often rested while 
her escort gave the dogs their dip, 
and from which she had once fallen 
—yes, absolutely fallen—until her 
other brother most luckily caught 
her in his arms, so startled was she 
by his surprising her once when 
thus left alone. It was only Over- 
ton—the quiet, peaceable Overton 
—who had thus broken in upon his 
sister’s reverie ; but so lost had she 
been in musings that she had 
shrieked aloud, and Overton’s laugh 
had rung through the woods. What 
had she been thinking of ? 

He was nearly as fully occupied 
by inward reflections himself, when 
they came to the last turning of the 
avenue, and had the first sight of 
the Hall. 

That, however, brought him back 
to the present. In another few 
minutes he would be there; he 
would be running up the front 
steps, be meeting Tendy--sheays 
first—be seeing Overton in the 
background, and another figure 
behind him No; they were 
here! “Halloo! halloo!” he was 
hailed as he passed. 

“ Stop, and let me out,” said Mr 
Challoner, very quietly. “Take 
on my things, will you? I see—Mr 
Edward—in the garden.” 

“Here you are;! here you are!” 
cried Tedd ’s joyous voice from the 
shrubs. “How are you?” vault- 
ing over the low gate between 
them. “How are you? Awfully 

lad you could come. But I said 
i knew you would come if you 
could. I was too busy to come to 
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the station. 
Matilda here. 
out for you.” 

“How do you do?” Lady Ma- 
tilda had at last succeeded in open- 
ing the gate for herself; and came 
forward to do herpart. ‘ How do 
you do?” she said in rather a low 
voice, and left all further inquiries 
and welcome to her brother. 

“ Deadly cold journey you must 
have had,” said he. “I would not 
have set foot in a train to-day for 
any money. Beastly things at the 
best of times ; and on a day like 
this, when every time the door 
opens it lets in a gale of wind that 
cuts like a knife woo—ogh !” 
with a shudder. 

“We had better come in and 
have some tea,” said Matilda. 

“ Why, it’s not time for it yet,” 
exclaimed Teddy. “ What do you 
want tea so soon for? Oh, for 
Challoner, of course. I beg your 
pardon, Challoner ; what an ass I 
am! But I forgot, and it is so 
early. Come in, of course. Ma- 
tilda and I were just taking a turn 
round the garden, but we'll come 
in now.” 

“ Don’t come in for me.” 

“Oh, you won’t care to stop 
out.” 

“But Ido. I should prefer it.” 

“You must be cold, or some- 
thing.” 

“f am perfectly warm—hot ; I 
don’t want to go in at all.” 

“ Not for tea?” 

“Not for any amount of tea. If 
Lady Matilda ”—he was walking 
along by her side,—“ if Lady Ma- 
tilda—unless she—provided she 
does not—does not mind.” 

Lady Matilda did not mind at 
all—had no wishes—and quite pre- 
ferred—anything. In short, was 
to the full as coherent and sensible 
as he. 

Should they go up the laurus- 
tinus walk? The laurustinus was 
in blossom, and not affected even by 


I have only just met 
We were looking 
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such a frost. It was several years 
since there had been such a frost. 

Then Teddy broke in afresh, 
“Won’t we have a night of it? 
The ice is as smooth as a mill-pond, 
and we have had every leaf and 
twig picked off by the boys. We 
made the little beggars work ; they 
broomed away like anything at the 
last. And we have got such a 
fireplace. Challoner,—you should 
see our fireplace ; it’s all bricked 
in; and Matilda is sending down 
kettles, and pots, and pans, and all 
kinds of things.” 

“You are going yourself?” in- 
quired Challoner, looking straight 
in front of him, but there was no 
doubt as to whom the “ you” was 
meant for. 

“ J—I think so.” 

“Going? Of course she’s going: 
what is. to hinder her?” cried 
Teddy. ‘ We have been polish- . 
ing up her skates, and oiling her 
straps; and, I say, I have got 
such a pair of beauties. I wish,” 
—stopping short—“I say, I wish 

ou would come in and see them.” 

“Thanks ; presently. Are they 
like mine, I wonder? I must get 
mine out and give a look to them 
before dinner. I have not had 
them on yet, but——” 

—“Not had them on yet! 
Why, we have had two good days, 
and I made sure that you up in 
the north have you not been 
on at all yet?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“ Weren’t they a skating lot you 
were with ?” 

“They were full of something 
else.” 

“ By Jove! and skating in the 
question! Hang me if I would 
let anything else get in my way 
if there was ice to be had! Where 
did you get your skates? Are 
they new ones?” He was well off 
the awkward topic after his own 
easy fashion. 

“Ttook them out of a shop- 
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window,” said Challoner,carelessly. 
«“ They are not much, probably, but 
I took a fancy to them, and, as it 
happened, they were just my fit. 
I had no time to get my own from 
town, after receiving your brother’s 
letter.” 

“No, we did not give you much 
time; but then we kad to wait 
to see what the frost was going 
to do. It would have made us 
look rather small, if, after we had 
got you to come, there had been 
nothing to come for. Overton 
said he would not have you 
written to till oe We 
half expected you yesterday, but 
I suppose you did not get Over- 
ton’s letter in time ?” 

“T could not come yesterday, 
much,” said Challoner, earnestly, 
“much as I should have liked it. 
But I was staying with people. 
I could not leave them on quite 
so short a notice. As it was, I 
had to take something very like 
French leave— you got my tel- 
egram all right, I suppose ?” sud- 
den 


ly. 
“ Got it yesterday afternoon.” 


“Ay, I sent it about three 
o’clock. Was it here by four?” 

“Was it, Matilda? But I for- 
got, you were over to Endhill, and 

was out too. You see we did 
not know when it might come, 
and we were half expecting you 
yourself, so I went to see that 
the ponds were all right, and 
Matilda to knock off the End- 
hills. She gets into scrapes if 
she——” 

“And you had a good evening’s 
work last night ?” said Challoner, 
who interrupted on purpose, know- 
ing that Matilda would be grate- 

ul. 

“Good? Good was not the 
word. It was glorious; I never 
saw it beter’; wish you had 
been with us. There was such a 
jolly moon—but it will be still 
better to-night.” 
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“T thought of you. I guessed 
what you would be doing. I knew 
Lady Matilda was longing for a 
frost ” 

“So were we all.” 

“ And I wished I had been here 
to buckle on her skates for her.” 

“Well, you can to-night,” said 
Teddy, with philosophical resigna- 
tion of the envied post. This was 
a privilege he could bear to yield, 
he thought. Putting on other 
people’s skates is not seductive to 
the fraternal mind. 

Still Matilda kept silence. “ Did 
you go?” said Challoner, turning 
at length direct to her. 

And then, as he waited for a 
reply, and there was no avoidance 
of it, and Teddy had run on, and 
was calling loudly to his dog, in 
the silence and shade of the deepest 
part of the garden, she had to 
answer “ No.” 

They did not go in for 
some time after that. They saun- 
tered up and down the crisp paths, 
and soon the last red streak of sun 
died out of the sky over the fir- 
tops, and one little star after 
another came twinkling into view, 
—and even then, instead of seek- 
ing shelter within doors, the three 
wandered off to the farm, and 
Challoner was shown the latest 
acquisitions there; and Matilda 
would have him to the cow-house 
to see how much her little heifer 
had grown in his three weeks’ ab- 
sence, and then to the piggeries, to 
watch the evening meal—the steam- 
ing buckets and pails emptied into 
the big troughs, soon beset by 
hungry applicants—while all the 
while great empty waggons kept 
rumbling into the yard, from tak- 
ing turnips to the frost-bound shee 
in the fields,—and hens. mone 4 
and geese and ducks clustered 
closer and closer together in their 
snug quarters for the night. 

here was a rich, unctuous 
odour pervading all; there was 
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a warmth and comfort and plenty 
and peace about the old farm- 
yard that went straight home 
to Challoner’s country heart ; and 
the contrast which the present 
congenial company and surround- 
ings presented to the distasteful, 
and too often absolutely repugnant 
scenes so recently quitted, trans- 
formed him so fully for the time, 
made him so absolutely another 
being, that those who had only 
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known the unfortunate lover under 
other auspices would hardly have 
recognised the man. His eyes 
burned, his cheeks glowed, he talked, 
laughed, jested, lingered,—and al- 
though, ever since he had original- 
ly yielded to the dear delights of 
Overton, he had been seen to ad- 
vantage there, he had never before, 
in his mistress’s eyes, seemed so 
worth the winning, and so entirely 
won. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—ALL FORGOTTEN BUT THE PRESENT. 


“Thy dark eyes threw 
Their soft persuasion on my brain, 
Charming away its dream of pain.”’ 


And now for the evening, the 
delightful evening, which had been 
bought at so dear a price, and for 
which Challoner now prepared in 
a tumult of disordered and exult- 
ant feeling to which every trifling 
incident and association ministered. 

He was here again, actually, 
incredibly here again ; that was 
first and last and everything for 
the moment. He had never really 
meant to come ; no, certainly he 
had never meant it, not during this 
ag fortnight at least—not since 

¢ had sat in Mr Tufnell’s little 
room, and heard him talk of Mary, 
and realised with an awful blindin 

glare of realisation, that he ha 

only been playing at freedom and 
folly and happiness, and that he 
was in actual deed a fettered, 
doomed captive. That half-hour, 
following up the previous half 
awakement, had for a while forced 
him back from the flowery for- 
bidden path to the hard, straight, 
dry road; but he had found that 
road too barren for mortal man—or 
so he told himself—and the result 
was, hurrah for Overton! beau- 


tiful, bewitching Overton ! mone 


obstacle had been surmounted, 


—SHELLEY. 


every scruple and misgiving flung 
to the winds, and he was here— 
here at last. 

He looked about him with kind- 
ling ecstasy when at length he 
was alone, and could draw a breath 
and estimate his bliss. They had 
given him his own old room, and 
as he drew aside the curtain and 
pulled up the blind, eager to gaze 
once more across the broad expanse 
of snowy upland, the moon rising 
full and bright, illumined nearly 
every part of the old-fashioned 
chamber, lit up the faded hangings 
of the bed, and irradiated the prints 
on the wall. How well he knew 
every face and form in those prints ! 
He had had time enough to “9 
them inch by inch, and to be sic 
to death of one and all during those 
five days when he had been con- 
demned to lie in bed fretfully 
staring at any object which was in 
front of him; he had hated each 
severally more than the other, as 
each in turn engaged his irritated 
attention, — but now, now they 
came back to him as ancient ene- 
mies turned into beloved friends, 
chosen welcome associates. The 
wall-paper, the bookcases, the huge 
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cumbrous arm-chairs, the very 
brass fender and fire-irons that 
used to be such nuisances, always 
clattering down and making his 
head ache when any one touched 
them, and the legs of the writing- 
table, that got into one’s way at 
every turn, now seemed to wonder 
that he could ever have regarded 
them with any but the kindliest 
eye. The blotting-book? But no, 
it had ever been a fiend ; no, it 
remained so; he drew the line 
there—he could not love it yet. 
But he would not write to Mary 
on this visit at all events : he was 
only here for such a very short 
time. Of course he could not tell 
precisely how long, but any way 
he should not think about it for 
the next day or two. Let. the 
future be gone on this night of 
nights ; for the present he was in 
paradise, and he would not mar 
his paradise, no, not even in 
thought. 

And Matilda was alone when 
he went down-stairs presently, and 
he walked straight up to her in 
the firelight, and perhaps he told 
her then—but no matter, they 
were not talking at all when the 
brothers came in, but were standing 
mutely together on the hearth-rug, 
nor did either pay any special heed 
to the remarks of the new-comers, 
while Matilda took to busily plac- 
ing with her own hands great lo 
of wood on the fire ; and Challoner, 
oe silently, seemed to forget 
to help her 

They woke up by-and-by, how- 
ever, and were heard lightly laugh- 
ing as they led the way into the 
dining-room ; and the dinner-table 
was bedecked for Christmas Eve 
with holly and laurustinus, and a 
sly branch of misletoe, which no 
one saw of course, and which two 
people at least could have done 
without. But nothing could come 
much amiss on such a night. Even 
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aservant’s stupidity must be con- 
doned—poor simple soul, he meant 
it well—and after all, what was it ? 
By nine o’clock the moon was at 
her height ; and though a few 
fleecy clouds were scattered here 
and there beneath the brilliant 
firmament, they scarce stirred in | 
the still atmosphere; and cast no 
shadow anywhere. ‘The ponds on 
which the ice had been guarded 
and tended were about half a mile 
from the house, on the edge of a 
long low wood, one bank being 
nearly on a level with the water, 
the other sloping swiftly upwards. 
Three good-sized pools ran into 
one another almost in a direct 
line ; and a couple of islands near 
the centre of the largest seemed to 
cut it in two, and turn the three 
into four. It was onone of these 
islets that the brick fireplace had 
been constructed under Teddy’s 
auspices; and as the time for 
using it arrived, a fire was lit, 
and two or three servants were 
despatched from the Hall, bear- 
ing kettles, cans, pots, and other 
necessaries. 

It was explained to Challoner 
that it was not entirely on their 
own account that so much prepa- 
ration was made. 

“You must know,” said Lady 
Matilda, “that from time imme- 
morial (that means since J came 
back and made them do it) Over- 
ton ponds have been free to all 
when the ice bears (they are free, 
for that matter, when it does not), 
only we make this previso, like 
the Cornish clergyman among the 
wreckers, that we ‘get down, and 
all start fair.’ We never really 
kept any one off till last night ; 
but—we did last night.” 

“We did,” said Teddy. “By 
Jove! we had to keep our eyes 
open, too. The ice would have 
been murdered. ” 

“ How did you manage it ?” 
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“Oh, we had it given out that 
there were to be cakes and ale 
to-night, and every one who put 
in an appearance yesterday was 
caught by Charles. I say, look 
at the kettles. Matilda, I should 
hope you have enough kettles, at 
all events.” 

“Mrs Wadden herself bustled 
up to my door just now to ask at 
what hour she should send the 
second supplies.” 

“What do the supplies consist 
of ?” inquired Challoner. 

“ Hot-pot, sausages, plum-pud- 
ding, roast potatoes. Overton 
skating is very popular, Mr Chal- 
loner.” 

“T have no doubt it is, Lady 
Matilda.” 

Challoner’s skates were not so 

erfect in their mechanism as 

eddy’s ; but when it was under- 
stood that they were the best he 
could get, and that his own were 
better, but were uncome-at-able on 
the short notice given, all were 
ready to find that they would do 
what was wanted, and that too 
superior skates often resulted in 
no skating. For instance, even 
Teddy’s latest acquisitions, new, 
glossy, and spotless,—would they 
work as well as Overton’s, which 
had seen many a winter? Teddy 
had a business with the joints, to 
begin with ; and although he was 
very anxious to display the work- 
ing and prove their perfection, and 
though every one was willing to 
believe and ready to agree, his 
brother had perhaps a shade more 
confidence in his time-worn couple. 

Then the little pair came under 
notice, and Challoner took them 
at once into his keeping, making 
fast the buckles across his arm, 
and jingling his own, as though 
he liked to hear the two in each 
other’s company. He had a gim- 
let ; he did not need to have one 
hunted out for him. 
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“ Well, you are a fellow,” cried 
Teddy. “You have everything, 
How on earth did you remember 
to bring a gimlet ?” 

“IT knew we should want them.” 

“Want them? Of course. But 
we have lots.” 

“There are never too many. 
While pe are putting on your 
skates, | might wish to be putting 
on—your sister’s.” 

“Not your own, of course. And 
did you get the gimlet at Clinkton 
too ?” 

“Yes.” But he wished they 
had not known the name of Clink- 
ton so well. It almost made him 
start when now and again Teddy 
—for it was always Teddy—would 
burst out with Clinkton something 
or other ; he could not help feeling 
that if—or when the news should 
come, the very sound of Clinkton 
would bring with it a terrible con- 
viction. He put on his thick great- 
coat again, thoughtfully. 

But thoughtfulness wore off,— 
everything wore off except joyous 
anticipation and exhilaration as 
the quartet set forth, Challoner 
with the lady in front, the brothers’ 
cigars obliging them to keep a pace 
behind. “ Just for look’s sake, not 
because Matilda minds,” explained 
Teddy. “It does not do for people 
to see, ” he added. 

Challoner agreed, and would 
himself smoke—presently. 

The crisp snow crackled beneath 
their feet as they left the path and 
crossed the grass towards the wood; 
and a very short time enabled the 
party to come within sight of their 
destination. 

“Lots of people there,” cried 
Teddy. “I say, are they on?” 
sharply. “No; it is only the 
servants crossing back and for- 
wards to the fire. Oh, I say, look 
at the fire! And look at the black 
figures round it! Do you see 
them, Challoner?” calling to him. 
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« Do you see the cannibals dancing 
round the blaze? Eh? Aren’t 
they like that ? Here are some 
more coming along behind us,” 
turning his head. “ Who can 
they be, I wonder? Three,—four 
—four people. Oh, and J see a 
lot more down there, along the 
Seaborough road,” 

“Don’t speak so loud,” his 
brother reminded him ; “ you for- 

et how far the voice is carried 
on a night like this.” 

“They are far enough away. 
Who can they be? atilda,” 
running on to her—“ Matilda, who 
can those people be ? There are 
two ladies. It can’t be the Apple- 
bys?” 

Challoner’s heart jumped. 

“The Applebys ? No; I hardly 
think so,” replied Matilda, all un- 
conscious. “ They would not come 
without our sending word.” 

“ And did you not send word ?” 

“ Oh, never mind, Teddy, I 4 

——“ Do you mean to say you 
did not send them word ?” he was 
png on by her side. “ Well 

never—I thought, of course, you 
would send to them the first thing.” 

“ What for? They are away,— 
some of them at least are away. 
Juliet-——” 

——“ She was to come back to- 
day : you know that quite well.” 

(“Then how could she be at 
the Clinkton ball !” thought Chal- 
loner.) 

“She was not, indeed, Teddy : 
that is to say, I—I am quite sure 
she was not.” 

“ How can you be sure? Iam 
not sure, and I know at least as 
much about the Applebys as you 
do. It was either to-day or to- 
morrow she was to come——” 

“ Well, it was to-morrow 
then.” 

“It was nothing of the sort. 
Oh, it was too bad of you not to 
send. They will be awfully hurt. 
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They always ask us whenever they 
have anything, and we have always 
asked them too, before,—always. 
Why did you not do it!” 

atilda did not know—did not 
think—did not really feel at all 
sure that it would have been— 
have been of any use. Marion had 
a cold —— 

* Last Sunday !” cried her 

brother. “ Nearly a week ago !” 

“Tt is not likely she would be 
fit to come out at night yet.” 

“ You might have given her the 
option.” 

“ And Juliet away.” 

“She is not away, I tell you. 
She is back to-day, and we must 
get her somehow. I wonder what 
we ought to do. It is not too 
late to send yet.” 

“ Oh, it is; much, much 
late.” 

“Charles wotild be there in 
twenty minutes.” 

“ He would not be there under 
half an hour ; certainly not under 
half an hour; I should say three- 
quarters, even by the short cut.” 

“ Well,there would still be time.” 

“ Oh, Teddy, don’t. Do let it be 
as itis. Do let us be content with 
those we have. There are plenty 
here,” pleaded she ; “ why should 
we always have the Applebys?” 
(“ Ay, why indeed?” thought 
Challoner.) ‘The Applebys are 
all very well,” continued the speak- 
er ; “but Applebys year after year, 
morning, noon, and night, tow- 
jours Applebys—I am beginning 
to be tired of it,” cried Lady 
Matilda, with sudden petulance. 
“Do, for mercy’s sake, let us have 
one evening, one single solitary 
evening, without the Applebys.” 

“ Well, I call it deuced unkind,” 
muttered Teddy. But Challoner 
was smiling. 

“ Robert was quite concerned at 
my coming out to-night ;” there 
had been a full minute’s pause, 


too 
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during which the last subject was 
felt to be quite done away with, 
and Lady Matilda had slipped her 
hand by way of making friends, 
under her ill-used brother’s arm. 
There had been a brisk advance for 
some paces, ere she resumed, in a 
fresh tone suited to a fresh topic, 
“ Robert was not at all sure about 
it, I can tell you. He thought the 
whole thing—ah—‘ imprudent’; 
had he spoken the word that was 
in his heart, he would have said 
‘uncivilised.” I was over there 
a and he had heard, as 

e always does . hear, of our in- 
tentions.” 

“They will not be here to-night, 
then ?” 

“ They ? Robert and Lotta ? Ro- 
bert turn out at this unearthly 
hour, after he has arrayed himself 
in his evening clothes, and brushed 
up his evening hair,—and Lotta lay 
aside her hemming and stitching, 
her fifteenth tuck that she is puttin 
into baby’s frock ? And how coul 
they leave the house, you know ? 
Oh you have no idea what an 
affair of state it is when the house 
has got to be left on the occa- 
sion of a dinner-party, or some 
such festivity of sufficient import- 
ance! Robert will explain to you 
with pleasure, if you ask him, the 
nature of the precautions taken : 
how this door is barred, and that 
bolted, and how all the maids sit 
up ; and Iam not sure if the baby 
is not exhibited at each of the 
windows in turn, by way of scar- 
ing the midnight robber. But as for 
entering into all these solemn ar- 
rangements for anything short of 
a real,actual,tangible dinner-party, 
as for doing anything of the kind 
for a mere piece of child’s-play like 
this,—oh, you surely do not sup- 
pose my sensible son-in law capable 
of such frivolity.” 

“And I don’t believe he can 
skate a hang,” added Teddy. 
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They had now reached the ponds, 
round whom a considerable number 
of expectant people had collected, 
and all the regret of young Lessing- 
ham for the missing Applebys in- 
stantly vanished on finding their 
places so well supplied. “ Mrs 
Barnes, you here!” he cried, joy. 
ously, to a farmer’s rotund dame, 
who, warmly wrapped and muffled, 
had come, nothing loath, to see the 
sport ; “and Barnes is getting on 
his skates. Holloa! Johnson, I 
haven’t seen you since last frost, I 
believe. You came down on pur- 
pose? That’s right. Fine night, 
Jem. The ice is first-rate. Matil- 
da,”coming back to her,“ I say,Ma- 
tilda,there are the Miss Robinsons ; 
do go and speak to them. They are 
huddling together over there, and 
I dare say they don’t know whether 
to begin or not. You had better 
go before you get on your skates ; 
they will take it civil. Challoner, 
come along and see the fire. Who 
is that Overton has got hold of? 
Oh, the rector. Oh, come, let us 
shake hands with the rector. 
Awfully glad to see you, sir; the 
ice is splendid : I shall look you 
up presently to join in some things. 
Now, then, Challoner,—oh, here 
come the Livingstons, I'll bet any- 
thing”—staring hard—“T'll bet 
any money that’s the Livingston 
girls getting over the fence now. 
Theyare fromSeaborough, that lot.” 
Aside : “ Matilda will not be over 
glad to see them ; and between you 
and me, it és rather cheeky. They 
are the hotel keeper’s daughters, 
you know,—that big hotel at this 
end of thetown. They had better 
have gone somewhere nearer there; 


but I hope Matilda won’t be bad to- 


them. The poor girls like the fun, 
I suppose ; and they are go-ahead 
skaters, though Matilda says they 
do it vulgarly. They do sprawl 
about rather ; and you should have 
seen how one of them went on last 
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year. That’s the little girl who 
was with them then, I do believe,” 
watching intently. “ Yes, I do 
believe it is ; and she could hardly 
ut one foot in front of another! 
ell, I hope she has. improved. 
Oh, by Jove! here are the Ger- 
mans. Oh, now you will see some 
fun. Hie! Mr Miiller, this is the 
best way,” taking off his cap 
politely ; ‘let me help Mrs Miller 
down the bank. There are some 
benches along this way, and we 
have put down a piece of carpet. 
My sister is here herself to-night. 
She will be on directly.” 

“Tt is so very kind to have such 
nice place kept,” replied the Ger- 
man, gratefully. “ Mrs Miiller and 
myself we cannot refrain to come. 
We have walk all the distance. 
What a beautiful night :” 

“ And you should see that little 
woman going it!” said Teddy, 
turning back to Challoner. “They 
have walked here, walked over two 
miles, and she will skate all night, 
and walk back again, and think 
nothing of it. She skates like 
anything, — out and out the best 
woman here. I say, we may as well 
goon now; there is no need to 
wait longer : I can keep a look-out 
if any more come. Let us go to 
that bench.” 

“Tam waiting to’ help your 
. sister.” 

“What is she about? Where 
has she gone?” 

. “To the islands. She crossed a 
few minutes ago : there she is now, 
between us and the fire.” 

“Ay, seeing to things. Per- 
haps some of the folks would like 
a cup of tea or coffee before they 
begin. The Millers would, I am 
sure. I will tell Matilda——” 

“T will tell her,” said Challoner. 
“They are waiting for you to take 
the lead on the ice. Look, all those 
people are ready, but they don’t 
like to take it on themselves to 
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start. You fire away, like a good 
fellow, and I will look after the 
coffee.” 

“ We may begin now, I think,” 
said Lord Overton, coming up at 
the moment. “ Where’s the gim- 
let, Ted ?” 

“Well, ’'m using it,” said Teddy. 

“ Here is mine,” said Challoner. 
“ T am going to hand round cups for 
Lady Matilda ;” and he departed. 

Matilda, bright and busy as the 
rest, made him useful at once. She 
was having eatables and drinkables 
handed round for all who chose, 
and many non-performers, who had 
been standing about for some little 
time, now gathered round and re- 
ceived steaming cups with due 
appreciation. Into the middle of 
this row presently darted Teddy 
with a fresh idea. 

“Have you seen the slide? It 
is in that corner. We have given 
them up that corner, or else the 
would be a perfect nuisance, slid- 
ing about everywhere. Hie! all 
of you who want to slide, there’s 
the place.” 

ar start them!” cried Chal- 
loner, and went down the slide 
like a schoolboy. 

It was not till the sport was in 
full swing that Matilda had, to 
all appearance, time for more 
than a passing command for her 
knight. She was too intent on 
hospitality, too desirous of fulfill- 
ing her duties, too industrious ; 
but the time came at last. 

I will not say that longer was 
taken than needed to put on those 
pretty little skates, since every one 
knows that one cannot be too care- 
ful on such a point, and that the 
slightest carelessness may give rise 
to an accident ; but undoubtedly 
no one could have accused Mr 
Challenor of hurrying over his 
task. And since, after all, the great 
thing is to take pains and do the 
thing well, regardless of time or 
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trouble, why suggest that he might 
have been a trifle quicker in his 
movements ? He was sharp enough 
about putting on hisown. New as 
they were to him, he had them ad- 
justed in a trice, and was off, and 
y Matilda’s side ere she had been 
twice round the ponds ; and, truth 
to tell, from that moment they 
were seldom apart for the remain- 
der of the evening. 
Happily he was not enough of a 
= to be of value to the 
rothers, who were _ perform- 
ing feats in company’ with 
the rector, and who had at least 
the merit of doing what they did 
with skill and grace, and of not at- 
tempting more than they could ac- 
complish. Challoner found Lady 
Matilda’s powers, he vowed, quite 
enough for him. Figures she did 
not attempt ; but with what mar- 
vellous ease and delicacy of motion 
she glided hither and thither,—how 
quiet? with what elegance ! 
“Why, yes,” said Overton, to 
whom a remark was hazarded ; 
“ves, Matilda skates like a lady. 
I like it myself ; but she cannot do 
anything, you know—she cannot 
even go backwards. There is little 
Mrs Miiller—I wish you had been 
over there just now, she was 
making circles most wonderfully, 
most beautifully,”—the quiet Over- 
ton was quite warm; “I have 
never seen anything more perfect,” 
he ran on enthusiastically. ‘And 
her long backward curve, it is 
something to watch. Her husband 
is the queerest object. Look, there 
he goes.. Round and round like a 
oa creature. Did you ever see 
such a swing as he has got on now? 
If he came across anything in the 
shadow over there, it would be a 
bad look-out. Always one foot 
high in front of the other: and 
those turned-up skates! There he 
goes—there he goes. Have you 
noticed him? But he enjoys him- 
self, and that is everything. As 


for his wife, it is a treat to gee 


her.” 

“Ts that Mrs Miller you are 
speaking of ?” said Teddy, joining 
them. atilda had sat down for 
a moment. “Mrs Miller is ip 
first-rate form to-night. I have 
been going round with her; did 
2 seeus? We passed you and 

atilda just now,” to Challenor 

“Your sister’s skating is perfect, 
to my mind,” said Challenor. He 
felt as if he must say it. 

“Matilda? Oh, she goes neatly 
enough. She ought to strike out 
more though ; she ought to get on 
more swing ws 

“She would spoil all if she 
did. Look at her now,” as the 
slight dark figure was seen gliding 
towards them; “there is not a 
movement perceptible, she seems to 
float, to steal along involuntarily ; 
it is the very poetry of motion,”— 
he stopped, deeply colouring in the 
darkness, and wishing he had held 
his tongue ; the words lad burned 
his lips. But whether or not any 
one else noticed, he could not tell; 
they both turned to Matilda, and 
she was herself the one to speak. 

* Do you hear the bells ? Listen 
to the bells, Had it not been for 
this calm still night they would 
not have been carried so far as 
here. Hark! how loud and sweet 
they sound !” 

“They are from Westland, Lady 
Matilda,” said the rector, coming 
up. “There are two more bells 
abies to the peal, and that is how 
you notice them. I don’t think I 
ever remember hearing the chime 
before from the ponds.” 

“They are in honour of Chal- 
lenor,” said Teddy, with a laugh. 
Everything, he vowed, was in hon- 
our of Challenor. On his account 
the ice was better, the night was 
brighter, the people merrier, the 
attendance larger, and the sport 
kept up later, than it had ever been 
before. But for him the evening 
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would never have been half what 
it was. If he had not come, it 
would have spoilt all.” , 

“ Yes, indeed, Mr Challoner is 
very lucky,” began the rector. 

But his young friend laughed 
again. “ It is we, not he—we are 
lucky. We just hit him off—sent 
for him at the right moment, and 
scored A 1,” cried the young man, 
wheeling round and round the 
circle in little flights of exultation. 
“ Now you see how neat the whole 
thing was, and what jolly fun we 
are having. Could anything be 
better? We have nothing left to 
wish for - 

—*“Not even the Applebys?” 
from Matilda. 

“ Bother the Applebys !” cried 
Teddy, quite heartily. 

And how did Challoner feel un- 
der such heartiness, such warmth ? 
It needed all his recklessness, all 
his effrontery, and all+his passion 
to master at moments like this the 
desperate sense of shame and self- 
loathing evoked by the unwitting 
tormentor ; it needed all the fumes 
of a new intoxication to stifle the 
baleful remembrance. He would 
have to go off alone with Matilda, 
tolisten and look, and stun again 
with such narcotics the throbbing 
reawakened nerve; and he did. 
And then , he was laughing 
more gaily, striking out more bold- 
ly, to all appearance enjoying the 
scene more thoroughly, than any. 

At length the feast and the fray 
alike drew near an end. People 
cannot absolutely skate on for 
ever; and though it might have 
seemed as though the charmin 
Mrs Miller would never have tire 
making more and more faultless 
curves, and as if the Miss Living- 
stons were inexhaustible in their 
wild excursions—while the timid 
were growing ever more venture- 
some, and the stately had unbent, 
and the bystanders had disappeared, 
and none remained but the hardy 


and the indefatigable,—the time at 
length did come when even these 
proved themselves human. 

Challoner, who had been de- 
spatched to attend to some of the 
departures, returned to find Ma- 
tilda quietly resting on a fallen 
tree by the side. 

“ You are tired at last ?” he said, 
sitting down beside her. ~ 

“Tired at last. Yet as long as 
I was on the wing,I really could, 
not have supposed it. It is only 
when one sits down that one feels 
it a little difficult to get up again.” 

“T hope you have not done too 
much ?” 

“You shall see. To-morrow I 
will do it all over again.” 

“To-morrow ?” said Challoner, 
dreamily—* To-morrow ?” 

He did not feel, he knew, that 
there would never be such a to- 
morrow, for him. A cold touch 
seemed to be laid on his heart—a 
deadly chill, a mocking foreboding. 
No: whatever the morrow might 
bring of good or evil, he should 
never again, by Matilda’s side, skim 
the frozen pools of Overton Hall ; 
never again 

“ Did you speak ?” he said, hur- 
riedly. 

She had : had inquired the hour, 
had remarked upon the gradual 
lessening of their number, on sev- 
eral other things ; and he had heard 
as though he heard not, but had 
at length burst forth into one long, 
deep, irrepressible sigh, so spon- 
taneous, so sad, so full of tender 
significance, that now, feeling the 
moment almost too much for her, 
and at a loss how to bear her part 
in it, she was begging him to rise 
and lend his aid in enabling her to 
do the same. From the lowness 
of her seat she was unable to get 
up without a helping hand; and 
as she spoke she put out her own. 

Challoner, still half asleep, held 
it—hung over it—kissed it. He 
scarcely knew what he was doing ; 
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that is all that can be said for him. companion, and steadying her on 
He had a dim idea of taking leave the glassy surface. 
of some fair scene, and of lettingit . “I suppose they are all gone?” 
go with a dull anguish which the he said. 
resumptuous deed would soothe. “Every man-Jack of them, Liy- 
t was not until aroused by the ingstons and all. They were the 
hasty withdrawal — or would-be last. They want to come to-mor. 
withdrawal—of the little outraged row,” with a slight air of appre- 
member, and by the movement, hension. 
which could be but a movement— No response. 
for she could not really stirorturn, “I say, Matilda, the Livingstons 
so unfortunately happy had been want to come to-morrow.” 
‘the moment chosen,—it was not But still he met with no answer, 
until then, that he started to feel no objection, no demur. It seemed 
how deeply he had plunged. That asif either Challoner’s dim forebod. 
sense was all that was needed. ing of “to-morrow” had fallen on 
Like a spur, it drove him on. Matilda also, or that she could not 
Again he caught the hand ; how see, nor think, nor feel beyond to- 


soft and warm it felt—bare, glove- night. She was wondering, almost . 


less—between his ! he held it fast, weeping,—and all the time he was 
and lifted his head with sullen de- holding her hand. 
termination. Thus, under cover of the night, 
“T shall not let this go,” he said they crossed the ice together ; and 
“Tcan’t. See now, I ye as he knelt before her ere they 
“Here they are! here they are?” quitted the spot, performing again 
cried a jubilant voice, as Teddy, the serviceso delightful to a lover's 
radiant as ever, emerged from the heart, his lips transgressed again. 
darkness. ‘“ We thought you had No one saw; she only felt ; they 
given us the slip, you two; and both alone knew. * 
Overton and I were just going off, | And this was at the very mo- 
when I said I would take one more ment that dear excellent Mrs 
look round. You had hid yourselves Tufnell felt it to be nothing short 
pretty nicely, I must say—right in of a sin and a shame that they 
the shadow over here. Well, now, should have all enjoyed themselves 
are you ready to come?” so much when that poor dear had 
Challoner was already raising his been done out of it all. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—A BAD HYPOCRITE. 


“’Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts, 
Or carry smiles and sunshine in my face 
When discontent sits heavy at my heart.” 
—ADDISON. 


‘*‘ What am I to think—what am happy, foolish thoughts. In real- 
I to think?” ity, she imagined she knew very 

Lady Matilda had dismissed her well what to think ; but somehow 
maid, and was musing over her it pleased her to be perplexed and 
fire ere she went to bed upon the discomposed, and affectedly vexed, 
Christmas Eve whereof so much and secretly more charmed with 
has already been narrated. Challoner than ever. Bold, heart- 


“What am I to think?” was 
the refrain of all her puzzled, 


less, presuming man—craven ¢ai- 
tiff-—-to dare so much, to stop 80 
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short ; villain—coward—by turns 
she flouted him for this, by turns 
for that: in very truth she had 
never thought aught became him 
better than those extremes of pre- 
sumption and modesty, those alter- 
nations betwixt forwardness and 
backsliding. She had heard his 
breathing short and thick, had 
eaught the broken whisper, mark- 
ed the catch in the throat, and 
felt the clasp of the hand. She 
had seen the revulsion, the strug- 
gle, the resolution growing apace ; 
and then what the humility of the 
man doubtless termed the hold re- 

ained over his runaway passions, 
but which she, so superior in her 
knowledge of all, and contempt of 
all, scouted asthe unwelcome and 
uunecessary and tiresome and pro- 
voking voice of an inward mentor, 
who ought by this time to have 
had his mouth stopped. 

“ Really I can show him no more 
plainly than I do,” mused she, half 
half smiling ; “really, my 
Challoner, it is very pretty 


sighin 
dear Mr 
to see you look so lugubrious, and 


very touching and pathetic to hear 
your voice tremble and shake, and 


to watch you force down your 
throat again the kind words and 
accents that will come up when 
poor Matilda is by. He is in love 
—Id stake every womanly power 
I have, the man is in love. He 
does all that he can do, he says 
all that he can say, short of the 
thing, the one thing. Opportuni- 
ties? He has had hosts of oppor- 
tunities ; he has opportunities at 
every turn; this whole evening 
was one long opportunity. Were 
we not together, always together, 
often alone together? He never 
left me for above a few minutes 
at a time, and then only when I 
sent him. I sent him for the 
pleasure of seeing him return. I 
could not discover so obscure a 
nook to fly to, but what he would 
track me instantly and follow ; I 
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could not be tired but he would 
rest too, And then he held my 
hand, and kissed it twice. Yes, 
he kissed it just here, and held 
the place afterwards. What right 
had he to hold it and yet not a 
word, not a single word? Oh,” 
with a burst, “I like his silence— 
I love his silence. His silence is 
more, a thousand times more to 
me than any other man’s speech. 
He shall be silent, silent as the 
grave, silent for evermore, if so 
‘he pleases, once he has spoken out. 
Poor man,” mocking, “ poor—dear 
—blind man. Matilda is too good 
for you, is she? Too beautiful, 
too rich, too high born? Oh dear, 
yes, she is all that, we know ver 
well ; but stop a little, my friend, 
ou will find she is too clever also. 
You are not clever, Mr Challoner 
—not particularly clever, at least ; 
and certainly you are not beauti- 
ful, and probably you are not rich. 
I wonder what you are, or why 
I Pshaw! you shall speak, 
sir; I say you shall. You have 
no right now to hold your tongue, 
and hang your head, and put your 
finger in your mouth like a baby. 
Baby? It is 1 thatam the gd 
to let him play with methus. He 
sees, he knows his power, and 
abuses it. He shall not, he shall 
not,” excitedly. ‘ I—oh, if I can 
but preserve this bold heart when 
Iam with him, if I can but keep 
a merry heart and tongue, and 
cheat him with my face. Let me 
see,—can it be that I have been 
too soft and yielding? Perhaps I 
have. Then how remedy the dam- 
age? Coquet with another? But 
there is no one else to coquet 
with except Robert, and one might 
as well dance round a tombstone. 
No, no; no coquetting. No; I 
must be all in all to myself and 
by myself. I will amuse myself, 
be good friends with myself, and 
have no need of any one but my- 
self. I will send the gentlemen 
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about their business. It will be 
fit for them to go out of doors to- 
morrow ; but it shall be too cold, 
or too wet, or too early, or too 
late, or too anything, for me. 
They will have to excuse me. 
Then I will—shall I have a head- 
ache? But a headache of that kind 
is missyish and vulgar ; headache 
is unbecoming, too, and trouble- 
some to manage. So I will be 
just myself—myself as I am when 
this wicked Jem Challoner is not 
by ; a much better self in reality 
than the self that appears for him, 
—a silly subdued shadow ofthe real 
Matilda. What can he see in her 
to fancy, I wonder? But these 
mild soft-eyed impostors, these 
abominable hypocritical make-be- 
lieves of men, one never knows 
what they do not see. Well, Mr 
Challoner, you have done so well 
that you deserve to do better still ; 
and so, to bed, Matilda, my dear,” 
gaily saluting the mirror as she 
passed. “Good night, my poor, 
little, ill-used, tormented, tanta- 
lised Matilda,— enter to-morrow 
morning, Her Ladyship.” 

And accordingly her ladyship 
drew up her long neck like a swan 
when she received Mr Challoner’s 
morning greeting, received it gent- 
ly and gracefully as usual, includ- 
ing all in her Christmas greeting 
and good wishes ; but the guest, 
who was himself rather pale, since 
even the cold night air and late 
exercise had failed to procure him 
more than a short portion of hur- 
ried feverish sleep, Challoner no- 
ticed that she did not meet his 
~~ eye, and answered but light- 
ly his earnest inquiries. 

She was almost as much occu- 
pied about the non-arrival of the 
post-boy as he was, and surely 
with not half so good a cause. The 
news from the outer world could 
mean nothing to her, wrapped as 


she was and must be in the one 


thought ; but for him it was differ. 


ent,—his was fear, and fear he. 


must. He breathed again when 
it was made known that the mails 
had been delayed, and no one could 
say when they might arrive: g 
heavy snowstorm had set in in the 
north. 

Then Teddy proposed the ice 
again, but Matilda excused herself 
on the plea of fatigue ; and though 
she resisted, on the same ground, 
the allurements of the billiard- 
room, the insensate one for whom 
the whole ridiculous little pretence 
was got up, saw nothing amiss; 
it was not to be expected that she 
should be at their beck and call 
(as Teddy seemed to expect), and 
he had the whole day before him. 
Off he went to the kennels with 
the brothers for the morning cigar ; 
and Lady Matilda, looking after 
them, felt that she had done no. 
thing, that she never could do 
anything steadily and resolutely 
against Challoner. She laughed 
at herself, and longed for a chance 
of undoing the little she had at- 
tempted. 

It came after a time: an hour 
or two later the billiard-balls were 
heard going, and the post came in. 
“Oh, Teddy, what do you think?” 
cried Matilda, entering the billiard- 
room with an open letter in her 
hand. “The bag has just come; 
there is nothing for you, Mr Chal- 
loner,”—in parenthesis. “ What 
do you think, Teddy ? This is 
from Marion Appleby” (Challoner, 
whose stroke it was, lifted his cue, 
and took position; naturally Marion 
Appleby’s note could not concern 
him) ; “ she has just heard from the 
ee le Juliet is with ;—you know 

told you Juliet was still away,and 
you would not believe me——” 

“Well ?” said Teddy, watch- 

ing his opponent’s deliberate aim, 

and on this account only half 

interested even in his dear Ap- 
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lebys, — “ well? What about 
raliet ins ; 

“ Oh, poor Juliet, I am so sorry 
for her ! they have only just heard, 
and sent this note to tell us. Poor 
Juliet has taken small-pox.” 

The cue slid along Challoner’s 
finger, and a brilliant winning haz- 
ard was followed by an almost im- 
possible cannon. 

“Bravo !” cried Lady Matilda, 
looking round with a smile. 
“Bravo!” And then she whis- 
pered to herself that the very 
sound of her voice sent the blood 
to her lover’s cheek and the light 
to his eye. He did not seek a fresh 

osition, nor follow up the run; 
he left his place and came towards 
her, as though drawn by a magnet : 
and when she asked why he did not 
go on, laughed and had no answer. 

Teddy, however, was full of the 
Applebys again. He wanted to 
know everything, to see the note, 
to hear what was going to be done, 
whowas going to nurse the sufferer? 
Whereat Challoner turned away 
again, for he had not thought of 
that. 

._ “We must call and inquire,” 
wound up young Lessingham, pro- 
foundly. 

“T can write, which will be 
bétter,” corrected his sister. “I 
shall send a note of sympathy at 
once.” 

“ Ay, very well; send a note 
if you like. But we must call and 
inquire, all the same. We must 
call this afternoon.” 

“ And inquire—for whom ?” 

“For Juliet, of course.” 

“But they can know nothing 
more yet. We know as much as 
they do at present. There has 
only been a telegram——” 

“And surely a telegram is enough? 
I do wonder at you, Matilda; you 
never think of things unless I re- 
mind you. You would let poor 
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Juliet be as ill as she could be 
without ever calling to inquire, 
just because the news came by tele- 
gram. I suppose it is all because 
you don’t want to go.” 

“I do not want to go, cer- 
tainly ; but,” relenting, “but, my 
dear Ted, I will go, if you wish it. 
We will all go. We can walk 
over after luncheon. Will you 
come, Mr Challoner? Unless, 
indeed, you would prefer—— Of 
course, Overton never makes after- 
noon calls, so do not feel yourself 
the least obliged.” 

Not at all. I do not feel in the 
least obliged.” 

* And you will just please your- 
self ?” 

“ And I shall—just please my- 
self.” 

She understood : and the glance 
he received was so arch, so sweet, 
so apprehensive, that the speaker 
threw down his cue, with “I am 
for Matilda, for Matilda before 
all the world,” blazoned unmistak- 
ably in his eye and on his brow. 
She turned to depart. 

“ Aren’t you going on?” cried 
poor Teddy, who saw himself about 
to be left without an antagonist. 

“My dear fellow, your sister 
wants me,” drawled his friend over 
his shoulder. “She told me to 
‘ please myself,’ and this is how I 
‘please myself,” aside to her. 
“ Weare going to have some music, 
aren’t we? Give you your re- 
Meet before dinner, Ted,” follow- 
ing Matilda from the room. “ Don’t 
think you were going to win, my 
dear boy.” 

“ You have the devil’s own luck 
in everything, I do believe,” was 
the rejoinder, but it was spoken 
to empty walls. Teddy was alone, 
he was deserted ; for the first time 
in his life he felt angry with Chal- 
loner, and that anger was not with- 
out fruits in the evil day to come. 

21L 





My Wasted Youth. 


MY WASTED YOUTH. 
** Que yous ai-je donc fait, O mes jeunes années |!" 


Ler me alone,! 
I am weeping my wasted youth. 
I am weeping the days when the orchard was white and white 
As the driven snow, and I did not go, as I might, 
To let the blossoms fall and cover me o’er, 
And take the heart of the Spring to my own heart’s core. 
I am weeping my wasted youth. 
Let me alone! 


Let me alone! 
I am weeping my wasted youth. 
I am weeping the starlight nights that I did not see, 
And the starlike eyes that never lit up for me, 
The moons that on rippling waters have glanced and shone, 
And the tender faces I have not looked upon. 
I am weeping my wasted youth. 
' Let me alone ! 


Let me alone ! 
I am weeping my wasted youth. 
I am weeping the merry dances I could not tread, 
And the tears of happiness that I did not shed, 
The feverish joy, and dumb, delicious pain, 
And the lost, lost moments that will not come again. 
I am weeping my wasted youth. 
Let me alone ! 


Let me alone! 
I am weeping my wasted youth. 
I am praying for % Sot who have seen their youth go by, 
With half its sweets untasted, unknown, as L 
That God—forasmuch as He left the first bright page 
Of their life a blank—would send them love in their age. 
I am weeping my wasted youth. 
Let me alone ! 


E. R. Cuarman, 
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BOURGONEF.—PART II. 


CHAPTER V.—FLUCTUATIONS. 


Aone with my thoughts, and 
capable of pursuing conjectures 
and conclusions without external 
interruption, I quickly exhausted 
all the hypothetical possibilities of 
the case, and, from having started 
with the idea that Bourgonef was 
the assassin, I came at last to the 
more sensible conclusion that I 
was a constructive blockhead. My 
suspicions were simply outrageous 
in their defect of evidence, and 
could never for one moment have 
seemed otherwise to any imagin- 
ation less riotously active than 
mine. 

I bathed my heated head, un- 
dressed myself, and got into bed, 
considering what I should say to 
the police when I went next morn- 
ing to communicate my suspicions. 
And it is worthy of remark, as 
well as somewhat ludicrously self- 
betraying, that no sooner did I 
mentally see myself in the presence 
of the police, and was thus forced 
to confront my suspicions with 
some appearance of evidence, than 
the whole fabric of my vision rat- 
tled to the ground. What had I 
to say tothe police? Simply that, 
on the evening of the night when 
Lieschen was murdered, I had 
passed, in a public thoroughfare, 
aman whom I could not identify, 
but who, as I could not help fancy- 
ing, seemed to recognise me. This 
man, I had persuaded myself, was 
the murderer ; for which persua- 
sion I was unable to adduce a 
tittle of evidence. It was uncol- 
oured by the remotest probability. 
It was truly and ual the sug: 
gestion of my vagrant fancy, whic 
had mysteriously settled itself into 
4 conviction; and having thus 


capriciously identified the stranger 
with Lieschen’s murderer, I now, 
upon evidence quite as preposter- 
ous, identified Bourgonef with the 
stranger. 

The folly became apparent even 
to myself. If Bourgonef had in 
his possession a rouge-pot and false 
beard, I could not but acknowledge 
that he had made no attempt to 
conceal them, nor had he mani- 
fested any confusion on their ap- 
pearance. He had quietly char- 
acterised them as masquerading 
follies. Moreover, I now began 
to remember distinctly that the 
stranger did carry a walking-stick 
in his right hand.; and as Bour- 
gonef had lost his right arm, that 
settled the point. 

Into. such complications would 
the tricks of imagination lead me ! 
I blushed mentally and resolved 
to let it serve as a lesson in future. 
It is needless, however, to say that 
the lesson was lost, as such lessons 
always are lost ; a strong tendenc 
in any direction soun disregards all 
the teachings of experience. I am 
still not the less the victim of 
my constructive imagination, be- 
cause I have frequently had to be 
ashamed of its vagaries. 

The next morning I awoke with 
a lighter breast, rejoicing in the 
caution which had delayed me 
from any rash manifestation of 
suspicions now seen to be ab- 
surd. I smiled as the thought 
arose: what if this suspected 
stranger should also be pestered 
by an active imagination, and 
should entertain similar suspicions 
of me? He must have seen in a 
eyes the look of recognition whic 
I saw in his. On hearing of the 
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murder, our meeting may also 
have recurred to him ; and his sus- 
picions would have this colour, 
wanting to mine, that I happen to 
inherit with my Italian blood a 
somewhat truculent appearance, 
which has gained for me among 
friends the playful sobriquet of 
“the brigand.” 

Anxious to atone at once for my 
folly, and to remove from his mind 
any misgiving—if it existed—at 
my quitting him so soon after the 
disclosures of the masquerading 
details, I went to Bourgonef as 
soon as I was dressed; and pro- 
posed a ramble till the diligence 
started for Munich. He was sym- 
pathetic in his inquiries about my 
colic, which I assured him had 
quite passed away, and out we 
went. The sharp morning air of 
March made us walk briskly, and 
gave a pleasant animation to our 
thoughts. As he discussed the 
acts of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, so wise, temperate, and 
energetic, the fervour and gener- 
osity of his sentiments stood out 
in such striking contrast with the 
deed I had last night recklessly 
imputed to him, that I felt deeply 
ashamed, and was nearly carried 
away by mingled admiration and 
self-reproach to confess the absurd 
vagrancy of my thoughts, and 
humbly ask his pardon. But you 
can understand the reluctance at a 
confession so insulting to him, so 
degrading to me. It is at all times 
difficult to tell a man, face to 
face, eye to eye, the evil you have 
thought of him, unless the reck- 
lessness of anger seizes on it as a 
weapon with which to strike ; and 
I had now so completely unsaid to 
myself all that I once had thought 
of evil, that to put it in words 
seemed a gratuitous injury to me 
and insult to him. 


A day or two after our arrival 
in Munich a reaction began steadily 


to set in. Ashamed as I was of 
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my suspicions I could not alto. 
ether banish from my mind the 
incident which had awakened 
them. The image of that false 
beard would mingle with my 
thoughts. I was vaguely uncom. 
fortable at the idea of Bourgonef’s 
carrying about with him obvious 
materials of disguise. In itself 
this would have had little signifi- 
cance; but coupled with the fact 
that his devoted servant was—in 
spite of all Bourgonef’s eulogies— 
repulsively ferocious in aspect, cap. 
able, as I could not help believing, 
of any brutality,—the suggestion 
was unpleasant. You will under- 
stand that having emphaticall 
acquitted Bourgonef in my me 
I did not again distinctly char, 
him with any complicity in the 
mysterious murder; on the con- 
trary, I should indignantly have 
repelled such a thought: but the 
uneasy sense of some mystery 
about him, coupled with the acces- 
sories of disguise, and the aspect 
of his servant, gave rise to dim, 
shadowy forebodings which ever 
and anon passed across my mind. 
Did it ever occur to you, reader, 
to reflect on the depths of deceit 
which lie still and dark even in 
the honestest minds? Society re- 
poses on a thin crust of conven- 
tion, underneath which lie fathom- 
less possibilities of crime, and 
consequently suspicions of crime. 
Friendship, however close and 
dear, is not free from its reserves, 
unspoken beliefs, more or less sup- 
pressed opinions. The man whom 
you would indignantly defend 
against any accusation brought by 
another, so confident are you in 
his unshakable integrity, you may 
yourself momentarily suspect of 
crimes far exceeding those which 
~ repudiate. Indeed, I have 
nown sagacious men hold that 
perfect frankness in expressing the 
thoughts is a sure sign of imperfect 
friendship ; something is always 
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suppressed ; and it is not he who 
loves you that “tells you candidly 
what he thinks” of your person, 
your pretensions, your children, or 
our poems. Perfect candour is 
dictated by envy, or some other 
unfriendly feeling, making friend- 
ship a stalking-horse, under cover 
of which it shoots the arrows which 
will rankle. Friendship is candid 
only when the candour is urgent 
—meant to avert impending dan- 
ger or to rectify an error. The 
candour which is an impertinence 
never springs from friendship. 
Love is sympathetic. 

I do not of course mean to inti- 
mate that my feeling for Bourgonef 
was of that deep kind which justi- 
fies the name of friendship. I only 
want to say that in our social rela- 
tions we are constantly hiding from 
each other, under the smiles and 
courtesies of friendly interest, 
thoughts which, if expressed,would 
destroy all possible communion— 
and that, nevertheless, we are not 
insincere in our smiles and cour- 
tesies ; and therefore there is no- 
thing paradoxical in my having felt 
great admiration for Bourgonef, 
and great pleasure in his society, 
while all the time there was deep 
down in the recesses of my thoughts 
an uneasy sense of a dark myste 
which possibly connected him wit 
a dreadful crime. 

This feeling was roused into 
greater activity by an _ incident 
which now occurred. One morn- 
ing I went to Bourgonef’s room, 
which was at some distance from 
mine on the same floor, intending 
to propose a visit to the sculpture 
at the Glyptothek. To my sur- 

rise I found Ivan the serf stand- 
ing before the closed door. He 
looked at me like a mastiff about 
to spring; and intimated by sig- 
nificant gestures that I was not 
allowed to enter the room. Con- 
cluding that his master was occu- 
pied in some way, and desired not 


to be disturbed, I merely signified 
by a nod that my visit was of no 
consequence, and went out. On 
returning about an hour afterwards 
I saw Ivan putting three pink 
letters into the letter-box of the 
hotel. I attached no significance 
to this very ordinary fact at the 
time, but went up to my room and 
began writing my letters, one of 
which was to my lawyer, sending 
him an important receipt. The 
dinner-bell sounded before I had 
half finished this letter; but I 
wrote on, determined to have done 
with it at once, in case the after- 
noon should offer any expedition 
with Bourgonef. 

At dinner he quietly intimated 
that Ivan had informed him of 
my visit, and apologised for not 
having been able to see me. I, of 
course, assured him that no apolo 
was necessary, and that we ha 
plenty of time to visit the sculp- 
ture together without intruding on 
his private hours.. He informed 
me that he was that afternoon 
going to pay a visit to Schwan- 
thaler the sculptor, and if I de- 
sired it, he would ask permission 
on another occasion to take me 
with him. I jumped at the pro- 
posal, as may be supposed. 

Dinner over, I strolled into the 
Englische Garten, and had my 
coffee and cigar there. On my 
return, I was vexed to find that in 
the hurry of finishing my letters 
I had sealed the one to my lawyer, 
and had not enclosed the receipt 
which had been the object of 
writing. Fortunately it was not 
too late. Descending to the bureau 
of the hotel, I explained my mis- 
take to the head-waiter, who un- 
locked the letter-box to search for 
my letter. It was found at once, 
for there were only seven or eight 
in the box. Among these my eye 
naturally caught the three pink 
letters which Thad that morning 
seen Ivan drop into the box ; but 
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although they were seen by me 
they were not noticed at the time, 
my mind being solely occupied 
rectifying the stupid blunder I had 
made. 

Once more in my own room 
a sudden revelation startled me, 
Every one knows what it is to 
have details come under the eye 
which the mind first interprets 
long after the eye ceases to rest 
upon them. The impressions are 
received passively ; but they are 
registered, and can be calmly read 
whenever the mind is in activity. 
It was so now. I suddenly, as if 
now for the first time, saw that 
the addresses on Bourgonef’s letters 
were written in a fluent, masterly 
hand, bold in character, and wit 
a certain sweep which might have 
come froma painter. The thrill 
which this vision gave me will be 
intelligible when you remember 
that Bourgonef had lost or pre- 
tended to have lost his right arm, 
and was, as I before intimated, far 
from dexterous with his left. That 


no man recently thrown upon the 
use of a left hand could haye 
written those addresses was too 
evident. What,then,was the alter. 
native? The empty sleeve was ap 
imposture! At once the old hor.\ 
rible suspicion returned, and this 
time with tenfold violence and with 
damnatory confirmation. 

Pressing my temples between 
my hands, I tried to be calm and 
to survey the evidence without 
precipitation ; but for some time 
the conflict of thoughts was too 
violent. Whatever might be the 
explanation, clear it was that 
Bourgonef, for some purposes, was 
— a deception, and had, as 

knew, other means of disguising 
his appearance. This, on the most 
favourable interpretation, branded 
him with suspicion. This excluded 
him from the circle of honest men. 

But did it connect him with the 
murder of Lieschen Lehfeldt? In 
my thought it did so indubitably ; 
but I was aware of the difficulty of 
making this clear to any one else. 


CHAPTER VI.—FIRST LOVE. 


If the reader feels that my suspi- 
cions were not wholly unwarrant- 
ed, were indeed inevitable, he will 
not laugh at me on learning that 
once more these suspicions were 
set aside, and the fact—the dam- 
natory fact, as I regarded it—dis- 
covered by me so accidentally, and 
I thought, providentially, was rob- 
bed of all its significance by Bour- 
gonef himself casually and careless- 
ly avowing it in conversation, just 
as one may avow asecret infirmity, 
with some bitterness, but without 
any implication of deceit in its 
concealment. 

I was the more prepared for this 
revulsion of feeling, by the diffi- 
culty I felt in maintaining my sus- 
picions in the presence of one so 
gentle and so refined. He had 


come into my room that evening 
to tell me of his visit to Schwan- 
thaler, and of the sculptor’s flat- 
tering desire to make my per- 
sonal acquaintance. He spoke of 
Schwanthaler, and of his earnest 
efforts in art, with so much enthu- 
siasm, and was altogether so charm- 
ing, that I felt abashed before him, 
incapable of ridding myself of the 
dreadful suspicions, yet incapable 
of firmly believing him to be what 
I thought. But more than this, 
there came the new interest awak- 
ened in me by his story ; and when, 
in the course of this story, he inci- 
dentally disclosed the fact that he 
had not lost his arm, all my suspi- 
cions vanished at once. 

We had got, as usual, upon poli- 
tics, and were differing more than 
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usual, because he gave greater 

rominence to his sympathy with 
the Red Republicans. e accused 
me of not being “ thorough-going,” 
which I admitted. This he attri- 
buted to the fact of my giving a 
divided heart to politics—a condi- 
tion natural enough at ! age and 
with my hopes. “ Well,” said I, 
laughing, “ you don’t mean to take 
a lofty stand upon your few years’ 
seniority. If my age renders it 
natural, does yours profoundly alter 
such a conviction ?” 

“My age! no. But you have 
the hopes of youth. I have none. 
Iam banished for ever from the 
joys and sorrows of domestic life ; 
and therefore, to live at all, must 
concentrate my soul on great ab- 
stractions and public affairs.” 

“ But why banished, unless self- 
banished ? ” 

“Woman’s love is impossible. 
You look incredulous. do not 
allude to this,” he said, taking up 
the empty sleeve, and by so doing 
sending a shiver through me. 

“ The loss of your arm,” I said— 
and my voice trembled slightly,for 
I felt that a crisis was at hand— 
“although a misfortune to you, 
would really be an advantage 
in gaining a woman’s affections. 
Women are so romantic, and their 
imaginations are so easilytouched!” 

“Yes,” he replied bitterly, “ but 
I have not lost my arm.” 

I started. He spoke bitterly, 
yet calmly. I awaited his explan- 
ation in great suspense. 

“'To have lost my arm in battle, 
or even by an accident, would per- 
haps have lent me a charm in wo- 
man’s eyes, But, as I said, m 
arm hangs by my side—withered, 
unpresentable.” 

breathed again. He continued 
in the same tone, and without no- 
ticing my looks. 

“But it is not this which ban- 
ishes me. Woman’s love might be 
hoped for, had I far worse infir- 
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mities. The cause lies deeper. It 
lies in my history. A wall of gran- 
ite has grown up between me and 
the sex.” 

* But, my dear fellow, do you 
—wounded, as I presume to guess, 
by some unworthy woman—extend 
the fault of one to the whole sex ? 
Do you despair of finding another 
true, because a first was false ?.” 

“They are all false,” he exclaim- 
ed, with energy. “Not, perhaps, 
all false from inherent viciousness, 
though many are that, but false 
because their inherent weakness 
renders them incapable of truth. 
Oh ! I know the catalogue of their 
good qualities. They are often 
pitiful,self-devoting, generous; but 
they are so by fits and starts, just 
as they are cruel, remorseless, ex- 
acting, by fits and starts. They 
have no constancy,—they are too 
weak to be constant even in evil ; 
their minds are all impressions ; 
their actions are all the issue of 
immediate promptings. Swayed 
by the fleeting impulses of the 
hour, they have only one persist- 
ent, calculable motive on which 
reliance can always be placed— 
that motive is vanity; you are 
always sure of them there. It is 
from vanity they are good—from 
vanity they are evil ; their devo- 
tion and their desertion equally 
vanity. I know them. To me 
they have disclosed the shallows of 
their natures. God! howI have 
suffered from them !” ' 

A deep, low exclamation, half 
sob, half curse, closed this tirade. 
He remained silent for a few min- 
utes, looking on the floor; then, 
suddenly turning his eyes upon 
me, por 

“‘ Were you ever in Heidelberg?” 

“* Never.” 

“T thought all your countrymen 
went there? Then you will never 
have heard anything of my story. 
Shall I tell you how my youth was 
blighted ? Will you care to listen ?” 
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“Tt would interest me much.” 

“ T had reached the age of seven- 
and-twenty,” he began, “without 
having once known even the vague 
stirrings of the passion of love. I 
admired many women, and courted 
the admiration of them all; but I 
was as yet not only heart-whole, 
but, to use your Shakespeare’s 
phrase, Cupid had not tapped me 
on the shoulder. 

“This detail is not unimportant 
in my story. You may possibly 
have observed that in those pas- 
sionate natures which reserve their 
force, and do not fritter away their 
feelings in scattered flirtations or 
trivial love-affairs, there is a velo- 
city and momentum, when the 
movement of passion is once ex- 
cited, greatly transcending all that 
is ever felt by expansive and ex- 
pressive natures. Slow to be moved, 
when they do move it is with the 
whole mass of the heart. So it 
was with me. I purchased my 


unmunity from earlier entangle- 
ments by the price of my whole life. 
I am not whatI was. Between 
my past and present self there is 
a gut; that gulf is dark, stormy, 
an 


profound. On the far side 
stands a youth of hope, energy, 
ambition, and unclouded happiness, 
with great capavities for loving ; 
on this side a blighted manhood, 
with no prospects but suffering and 
storm.” 

He paused. With an effort he 
seemed to master the suggestions 
which crowded upon his memory, 
and continued his narrative in an 
equable tone. 

“T had been for several weeks 
at Heidelberg. One of my inti- 
mate companions was Kestner the 
architect, and he one day proposed 
to introduce me to his sister-in-law 
Ottilie, of whom he had repeatedly 
spoken to me in terms of great 
affection and esteem. 

“ We went, and we were most 
cordially received. Ottilie justi- 
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fied Kestner’s praises. Pretty, but 
not strikingly so—clever, but not 
obtrusively so; her soft dark eyes 
were frank and winning; her 
manner was gentle and retiring, 
with that dash of sentimentalism 
which seems native to all German 
girls, but without any of the ridieu. 
lous extravagance too often seen in 
them. I liked her all the more 
because I was perfectly at my 
ease with her, and this was rarely 
the case in my relations to young 
women. 

“You leap at once to the con. 
clusion that we fell inlove. Your 
conclusion is precipitate. Seeing 
her continually, I grew to admire 
and respect her ; but the significant 
smiles, winks, and hints of friends, 
pointed unmistakably at a sup- 
posed understanding existing be- 
tween us, only made me more 
seriously examine the state of my 
feelings, and assured me that I was 
not in love. It is true that I felt a 
serene pleasure in her society, and 
that when away from her she occu- 
pied much of my thoughts. It is 
true that I often thought of her 
as a wife ; andin these meditations 
she appeared as one eminently 
calculated to make a happy home. 
But it is no less true that during 
a temporary absence of hers of a 
few weeks I felt no sort of uneasi- 
ness, no yearning for her presence, 
no vacancy in my. life. I knew, 
therefore, that it was not love 
which I felt. 

“So much for my feelings. What 
of hers? They seemed very like 
my own. That she admired me, 
and was pleased to be with me, 
was certain. That she had a par- 
ticle of fiery love for me I did not, 
could not believe. And it was 
probably this very sense of her 
calmness which kept my feelings 
quiet. For love is a flame which 
often can be kindled only by con- 
tact with flame. Certainly this 
is so in proud, reserved natures, 
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which are chilled by any contact 
with temperature not higher than 
their own. 

“ On her return, however, from 
that absence I have mentioned, 
I was not a little fluttered by an 
obvious change in her manner ; an 
impression which subsequent meet- 
ings only served to confirm. Al- 
though still very quiet, her manner 
had p sisal more tender, and it 


had that delicious shyness which is 
the most exquisite of flatteries, as 


it is one of the most enchanting of 
pes I saw her tremble slight- 
y beneath my voice, and blush 
beneath my gaze. 

“There was no mistaking these 
signs. It was clear that she loved 
me ; and it was no less clear that 
I, taking fire at this discovery, was 
myself rapidly falling in love. I 
will not keep you from my story 
by idle reflections. Take another 
cigar.” He rose and paced up and 
down the room in silence. 


CHAPTER VII.—AGALMA, 


“ At this juncture there arrived 

from Paris the woman to whom the 
reat sorrow of my life'is due. A 

Fatalist might read in her appear- 
ance at this particular moment 
the signs of a prearranged doom. 
A few weeks later, and her ar- 
rival would have been harmless ; 
I should have been shielded from 
all external influence by the ab- 
sorbing force of love. But, alas! 
this was not to be. My fate had 
taken another direction. The wo- 
man had arrived whose shadow 
was to darken the rest of my exist- 
ence. That women was Agalma 
Liebenstein. 

“ How is it that the head which 
we can only see surrounded with a 
halo, or a shadow, when the splen- 
dours of achievement or the infamy 
of shame instruct our eyes, is by 
the uninstructed eye observed as 
wholly vulgar ? e all profess to 
be physiognomists ; how is it we 
are so lamentably mistaken in our 
judgments? Here was a woman 
m whom my ignorant eyes saw 
nothing at all remarkable except 
olden hair of unusual beauty. 

hen I say golden, I am not 
speaking loosely. I do not mean 
red or flaxen hair, but hair actually 
resembling burnished gold more 
than anything else. Its ripples 
on her brow caught the light like 


a coronet. This was her one 
beauty, and it was superb. For 
the rest, her features were char- 
acterless. Her figure was tall 
and full; not graceful, but sweep- 
ingly imposing. At first I no- 
ticed nothing about her except 
the braided splendour of her glo- 
rious hair.” 

He rose, and went into his bed- 
room, from which he returned with 
a small trinket-box in his hand. 
This he laid open on the table, dis- 
closing a long strand of exquisite 
fair hair lying on a cushion of dark- 
blue velvet— 

“ Look at that,” he said. “ Might 
it not have been cut from an angel’s 
head ?” 

“It is certainly wonderful.” 

“Tt must have been hair like 
this which crowned the infamous 
head of Lucrezia Borgia,” he said, 
bitterly. “She, too, had golden 
hair: but hers must have been of 
paler tint, like her nature.” 

He resumed his seat, and, fixing 
his eyes upon the lock, continued : 

“She was one of Ottilie’s friends 
—dear friends, they called each 
other,— which meant that they 
kissed each other profusely, and 
told each other all their secrets, or 
as much as the lying nature of the 
sex permitted and suggested. It is, 
of course,impossible for me to disen- 
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tangle my present knowledge from 
my past impressions so as to give you 
a clear description of what I then 
thought of Agalma. Enough that, 
as a matter of fact, I distinctly 
remember not to have admired her, 
and to have told Ottilie so; and 
when Ottilie, in surprise at my in- 
sensibility, assured me that men 
were in general wonderfully charm- 
ed with her (though, for her part, 
she had never understood why), I 
answered, and answered sincerely, 
that it might be true with the less 
refined order of men, but that men 
of taste would certainly be rather 
repelled from her. 

“This opinion of mine, or some 
report of it, reached Agalma, 

“Tt may have been the proxi- 
mate cause of my sorrows. ith- 
out this stimulus to her vanity, she 
might have left me undisturbed. I 
don’t know. All I know is, that 
over many men Agalma exercised 
great influence, and that over me 
she exercised in a short time the 
spell of fascination. No other word 
will explain her influence ; for it 
was not based on excellences such 
as the mind could recognise to be 
attractions ; it was based on a 
mysterious personal power, some- 
thing awful in its mysteriousness, 
as all demoniac powers are. One 
source of her influence over men I 
think I can explain: she at once 
captivated and repelled them. By 
artful appeals to their vanity, she 
made them interested in her and 
in her opinion of them, and yet 
kept herself inaccessible by a pride 
which was the more fascinating 
because it always seemed about to 
give way. Her instinct fastened 
upon the weak point in those she 
approached. This made her seduc- 
tive to men, because she flattered 
their weak points ; and hateful to 
women, because she flouted and 
disclosed their weak points. 

“Her influence over me began 
in the following way. One day, 
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at a picnic, having been led by 
her into a conversation respectin 
the relative inferiority of the femi- 
nine intellect, I was forced to speak 
rather more earnestly than usual, 
when suddenly in a lower voice 
she said— 

“<T am willing to credit any- 
thing you say ; only pray don’t con- 
tinue talking to me so earnestly.’ 

“« Why not ?’ I asked, surprised. 

“She looked at me with peculiar 
significance, but remained silent. 

“¢ May I ask why not?’ I said. 

“<« Because if you do, somebody 
may be jealous.’ There was a 
laughing defiance in her eye as she 
spoke. 

«¢ And pray, who has a right to 
be jealous of me?’ 

“¢Oh! you know well enough.’ 

“Tt was true; I did know: and 
she knew that I knew it. To m 
shame be it said that I was wea 
enough to yield to an equivocation 
which I now see to have been dis- 
loyal, but which I then pretended 
to have been no more than delicacy 
to Ottilie. As, in point of fact 
there had never been a word passed 
between us respecting our mutual 
feelings, I considered myself bound 
in honour to assume that there was 
nothing tacitly acknowledged. 

Piqued by her tone and look, 
I disavowed the existence of 
any claims upon my attention ; 
and to prove the sincerity of my 
words, I persisted in addressing 
my attentions to her. Once or 
twice I fancied I caught flying 
glances, in which some of the com- 
pany criticised my conduct, and 
Ottilie also seemed to me unusu- 
ally quiet. But her manner, though 
quiet, was untroubled and un- 
changed. I talked less to her than 
usual, partly because I talked so 
much to Agalma, and partly be- 
cause I felt that Agalma’s eyes 
were on us. But no shadow of 
‘temper’ or reserve darkened our 
interchange of speech. 
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“Qn our way back, I know not 
what devil prompted me to ask 
Agalma whether she had really 
been in earnest in her former allu- 
sion to ‘somebody.’ 

«¢ Yes,’ she said, ‘I was in earn- 
est then.’ 

«¢ And now?’ 

“‘Now I have doubts. I may 
have been misinformed. It’s no 
concern of mine, any way; but 
I had been given to understand. 
However, I admit that my own eyes 
have not confirmed what my ears 
heard.’ 

“This speech was irritating on 
two separate grounds. It. implied 
that people were talking-freely of 
my attachment, which, until I had 
formally acknowledged it, I re- 
sented as an impertinence ; and it 
implied that, from personal obser- 
vation, Agalma doubted Ottilie’s 
feelings forme. This alarmed my 
quick-retreating pride! I, too, 
began to doubt. Once let loose 
on that field, imagination soon saw 
shapes enough to confirm any 
doubt. Ottilie’s manner certainly 
had seemed less tender — nay, 
somewhat indifferent—during the 
last few days. Had the arrival of 
that heavy lout, her cousin, any- 
thing to do with this change ? 

“Not to weary you by recalling 
all the unfolding stages of this 
miserable story with the minute- 
ness of detail which my own mem- 
ory morbidly lingers on, I will 
hurry to the catastrophe. I grew 
more and more doubtful of the 
existence in Ottilie’s mind of any 
feeling stronger than friendship 
for me ; and as this doubt strength- 
ened, there arose the flattering 
suspicion that I was becoming an 
object of eed interest to Agal- 
ma, who had quite changed her 
tone towards me, and had become 
serious in her speech and manner. 
Weeks passed. Ottilie had fallen 
from her pedestal, and had taken 
her place among agreeable ac- 
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quaintances. One day I suddenly 
learned that Ottilie was engaged 
to her cousin. 

“You will not wonder that 
Agalma, who before this had exer- 
cised great fascination over me, 
now doubly became an object of 
the most tender interest. I fell 
madly in love. Hitherto I had 
never known that passion. My 
feeling for Ottilie I saw was but 
the inarticulate stammerings of the 
mighty voice which now sounded 
a the depths of my nature. 
The phrase, madly in love, is no ex- 
aggeration ; madness alone knows 
such. a fever of the brain, such a 
tumult of the heart. It was not 
that reason was overpowered : on 
the contrary, reason was intensely 
active, but active with that logic 
of flames which lights up the 
vision of maniacs. 

“ Although, of course, my pas- 
sion was but too evident to every 
one, I dreaded its premature 
avowal, lest I should lose her ; 
and almost equally dreaded delay, 
lest I should suffer from that also. 
At length the avowal was extorted 
from me by jealousy of a brilliant 
Pole—Korinski—who had recently 
— in our circle, and was 
obviously casting me in the shade 
by his 


superior advantages of 
novelty, of personal attraction, and 
of a romantic history. She accept- 
ed me ; and now, for a time, I was 
the happiest of mortals. The fever 
of the last few weeks was abating ; 
it gave place to a deep tide of 


hopeful joy. Could I have died 
then ! Gould I even have died 
shortly afterwards, when I knew 
the delicious misery of a jealousy 
not too absorbing! For you must 
know that my happiness was brief. 
Jealousy, to which all passion of a 
deep and exacting power is inevit- 
ably allied, soon began to disturb 
my content. Agalma had no ten- 
derness. She permitted caresses, 
never returned them. She was 
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ready enough to listen to all my 
plans for the future, so long as 
the recital moved amid details of 
fortune and her position in society 
—that is, so long as her vanity 
was interested; but I began to 
observe with pain that her thoughts 
never rested on tender domestici- 
ties and poetic anticipations. This 
vexed me more and more. The 
very spell which she exercised over 
me made her want of tenderness 
more intolerable. I yearned for 
her love—for some sympathy with 
the vehement passion which was 
burning within me; and she was 
as marble. ; 
“You will not be surprised to 
hear that I reproached her bitterly 
with her a aaa That is the 
invariable and fatal folly of lovers 
—they seem to imagine that a 
heart can be scolded into tender- 
ness! To my reproaches she at 
first answered impatiently that 
they were unjust ; that it was not 
her fault if her nature was less 
expansive than mine ; and that it 
was insulting to be told she was 
indifferent to the man whom she 
had consented to marry. Later 
she answered my reproaches with 
haughty defiance, one day inti- 
mating that if I really thought 
what j said, and repented our en- 


gagement, it would be most pru- 
ent for us to separate ere it was 


too late. This quieted me for a 
while. But it brought no balm to 
my wounds. 

“And now fresh tortures were add- 
ed. Korinski became quite marked 
in his attentions to Agalma. These 
she received with evident delight ; 
so much so, that I saw by the 
glances of others that they were 
scandalised at it ; and this of course 
increased my pain. My renewed 
reproaches only made her manner 
colder to me; to Korinski it be- 
came what I would gladly have 
seen towards myself. 

“The stress and agitation of 
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those days were too much for me. 
I fell ill, and for seven weeks I 
lay utterly prostrate. On recover- 
ing, this note was handed to me, 
It was from Agalma.” 

Bourgonef here held out to me 
a crumpled letter, and motioned 
that I should open it and read, 
It ran thus :— 


“T have thought much of what 
you have so often said, that it 
would be for the happiness of both 
if our unfortunate engagement were 
set aside. That you have a real 
affection for me I believe, and be 
assured that I once had a real 
affection for you; not, perhaps, 
the passionate love which a nature 
so exacting as yours demands, and 
which I earnestly hope it may one 
day find, but a genuine affection 
nevertheless, which would have 
made me proud to share your lot. 
But it would be uncandid in me 
to pretend that this now exists. 
Your incessant jealousy, the angry 
feelings excited by your reproaches, 
the fretful irritation in which for 
some time we have lived together, 
has completely killed what love I 
had, and I no longer feel prepared 
to risk the happiness of both of us 
by a marriage. What you said the 
other night convinces me that it is 
even your desire our engagement 
should cease. It is certainly mine. 
Let us try to think kindly of each 
other and meet again as friends. 

“ AGaLMA LIEBENSTEIN.” 


When I had read this and re- 
turned it to him, he said: “ You 
see that this was written on the 
day I was taken ill. Whether she 
knew that I was then helpless 
I know not. At any rate, she 
never sent to inquire after me. 
She went off to a Korinski 
followed her ; and—as I quickly 
learned on going once more into 
society—they were married! Did 
you ever, in the whole course of 
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our experience, hear of such heart- 
ess conduct ?” j 

Bourgenef asked this with a fero- 
city which quite startled me. I 
did not answer him ; for, in truth, 
I could not see that Agalma had 
been very much to blame, even as 
he told the story, and felt sure 
that could I have heard her version 
it would have worn a very different 
aspect. That ‘she was cold, and 
disappointed him, might be true 
enough, but there was no crime ; 
and I perfectly understood how 
thoroughly odious he must have 
made himself to her by his exac- 
tions and reproaches. I under- 
stood this, perhaps all the better, 
because in the course of his narra- 
tive Bourgonef had revealed to me 
aspects of his nature which were 
somewhat repulsive. Especially I 
was struck with his morbid vanity, 
and his readiness to impute low 
motives to others. This unpleasant 
view of his character—a character 
in many respects so admirable for 
its generosity and refinement—was 
deepened as he went on, instead of 
awaiting my reply to his question. 

“For a wrong so measureless, 
you will naturally ask what meas- 
ureless revenge I sought.” 

The idea had not occurred to 
me ; indeed I could see no wrong, 
and this notion of revenge was 
somewhat startling in such a case. 

“I debated it long,” he continued. 
“I felt that since I was prevented 
from arresting any of the evil to 
myself, I could at Toast mature my 
plans for an adequate discharge of 
just retribution on her. It reveals 
the impotence resulting from the 
trammels of modern civilisation, 
that while the possibilities of wrong 
are infinite, the openings for venge- 
ance are few and contemptible. 
Only when a man is thrown upon 
the necessities of this ‘wild jus- 
tice’ does he discover how difficult 
vengeance really is. Had Agalma 
been my wife, I could have wreaked 
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my wrath upon her, with assur- 
ance that some of the torture she 
inflicted on me was to fall on her. 
Not having this power, what was 
I to do? Skil her? That would 
have afforded one moment of ex- 
quisite satisfaction—but to her it 
would have been simply death— 
and I wanted to kill the heart.” 

He seemed working with an in- 
sane passion; so that I regarded 
him with disgust mingled with 
some doubts as to what horrors he 
was about to relate. 

“My plan was chosen. The 
only way to reach her heart was 
to strike her through her hus- 
band. For several hours daily I 

ractised with the pistol until— 
in spite of only having a left hand 
—I acquired fatal skill. But this 
was not rita. Firing at a mark 
is simple work. Firing at a man 
—especially one holding a pistol 
pointed at you—is altogether dif- 
ferent. I had too often heard of 
‘crack shots’ missing their men, 
to rely confidently on my skill in 
the shooting-gallery. It was ne- 
cessary that my eye and hand 
should be educated to familiarity 
with the real object. Part of the 
cause why duellists miss their man 
is from the trepidation of fear. I 
was without fear. At no moment 
of my life have I been afraid ; and 
the chance of being shot by Korin- 
ski I counted as nothing. The 
other cause is unfamiliarity with 
this mark. This I secured myself 
ewe by getting a lay figure of 

orinski’s height, dressing it to 
resemble him, placing a pistol in 
its hand, and then practising at 
this mark in the woods. After a 
short time I could send a bullet 
through the thorax without tak- 
ing more than a hasty glance at 
the figure. 

“Thus prepared, I started for 
Paris. But you will feel for me 
when you learn that my hungry 
heart was baffled of its vengeance, 
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and baffled for ever. Agalma had 
been suddenly carried off by scar- 
let fever. Korinski had left Paris, 
and I felt no strong promptings to 
follow him, and wreak on him a 
futile vengeance. It was on her 
my wrath had been concentrated, 
and I gnashed my teeth at the 
thought that she had escaped 
me. . 
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- “My story is ended. The 
months of gloomy depression 
which succeeded, now that I was 
no longer sustained by the hope of 
vengeance, I need not speak of, 
My existence was desolate; and 
even now the desolation continues 
over the whole region of the emo. 
tions. I carry a dead heart within 
me.’ 


CHAPTER VIII.—A SECOND VICTIM. 


Bourgonef’s story has been 
narrate with some fulness, 
though in less detail than he told 
it, in order that the reader may 
understand its real bearings on 
my story. Without it, the motives 
which impelled the strange per- 
tinacity of my pursuit would have 
been unintelligible. I have said 
that a very disagreeable impres- 
sion remained on my mind respect- 
ing certain aspects of his character, 
and I felt somewhat ashamed of 


my imperfect sagacity in having 


up to this period been entirel 

blind to those aspects. The trut 

is, every human being is a myniey 
and remains so to the last. e 
fancy we know a character ; we 
form a distinct conception of it ; 
for years that conception remains 
unmodified, and suddenly the 
strain of some emergency or the 
incidental stimulus of new circum- 
stance reveals qualities not simply 
unexpected, but flatly contradic- 
tory of our previous conception. 
We judge of a man by the angle 
he subtends to our eye—only thus 
can we judge of him; and this 
angle depends on the relation his 
qualities and circumstances bear 
to our interests and sympathies. 
Bourgonef had charmed me intel- 
lectually ; morally I had never 
come closer to him than in the 
sympathies of public questions and 
abstract theories. His story had 
disclosed hiddeu depths. 


My old suspicions reappeared, 
and a conversation we had two 
days afterwards helped to strength- 
en them. 

We had gone on a visit to 
Schwanthaler the sculptor, at his 
tiny little castle of Schwaneck, a 
few miles from Munich. The 
artist was out for a walk, but we 
were invited to come in and await 
his return, which would be shortly; 
and meanwhile Bourgonef under- 
took to show me over the castle, in- 
teresting as a bit of modern Gothic, 
realizing on a diminutive scale a 

outhful dream of the sculptor’s, 
hen our survey was completed— 
and it did not take long—we sat at 
one of the windows and enjoyed a 
magnificent prospect. “It is curi- 
ous,” said Bourgonef, “to be shut 
up here in this imitation of medi- 
eval masonry, where every detail 
remy of the dead past, and to 
think of the events now going on 
in Paris which must find imitators 
all over Europe, and which open 
to the mind such vistas of the 
future. What a grotesque anach- 
ronism is this Gothic castle, built 
in the same age as that which sees 
a reforming pope!” 

“Yes; but is not the reforming 
pope himself an anachronism ?” 

“ As a Catholic,” here he smiled, 
intimating that his orthodoxy was 
not very stringent, “I cannot ad- 
mit that; as a Protestant, you 
must admit that if there must be 
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he must in these days be a 
ps wn or—give up his temporal 
ower. Not that I look on Pio 
Kono as more than a precursor : 
he may break ground, and point 
the way, but he is not the man to 
lead Europe out of its present 
Slough of Despond, and under the 
headship of the Church found a 
new and lasting republic. We 
want a Hildebrand, one who will 
be to the nineteenth century what 
Gregory was to the eleventh.” 

“Do you believe in such a 9 
sibility? Do you think the Ro- 
man pontiff can ever again sway 
the destinies of Europe?” 

“JT can hardly say I believe it ; 
yet I see the possibility of such an 
opening if the right man were to 
arise. But I fear he will not arise : 


or if he should, the Conclave will 
stifle him. Yet there is but one 
alternative : either Europe must 
once more join in a crusade with a 
pope at the head ; or it must hoist 


the red flag. There is no other 
issue.” 

“ Heaven preserve us from both ! 
And I think we shall be preserved 
from the pope by the rottenness of 
the Church; from the drapeau 
rouge by the indignation and 
horror of all honest men. You 
see how the Provisional Govern- 
ment has resisted the insane at- 
tempt of the fanatics to make the 
red flag accepted as the national 
banner ?” 

“Yes ; and it is the one thing 
which dashes my pleasure in the 
new revolution. It is the one act 
of weakness which the Govern- 
ment has exhibited ; a concession 
which will be fatal unless it be 
happily set aside by the energetic 
party of action.” 

“An act of weakness? say 
rather an act of strength. A con- 
cession ? say rather the repudiation 
of anarchy, the assertion of law 
and justice.” 


“Not a bit. It was a conces- 
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sion to the fears of the timid and 
to the vanity of the French people. 
The tricolor is a French flag—not 
the banner of Humanity. It is 
because the tricolor has been iden- 
tified with the victories of France 
that it appeals to the vanity of the 
vainest of people. They forget 
that it is the flag of a revolution 
which failed, and of an empire 
which was one perpetual outrage 
to humanity. hereas the red is 
new ; it is the symbol of an ener- 
getic, thorough-going creed. If it 
carries terror with it, so much the 
better. The tyrants and the timid 
should be made to tremble.” 

“[ had no idea you were s0 
bloodthirsty,” said I, laughing fat 
his vehemence. 

“T am not bloodthirsty at all ; 
I am only logical and consistent. 
Thére is a mass of sophistry cur- 
rent in the world which sickens me. 
People talk of Robespierre* and 
St. Just, two of the most virtuous 
men that ever lived—and of Domi- 
nic and Torquemada, two of the 
most single-minded—as if they 
were cruel and bloodthirsty, where- 
as they were only convinced.” 

“Ts it from love of paradox that 
you defend these tigers ?” 

“Tigers, again—how those beasts 
are calumniated ! ” 

He said this with a seriousness 
which was irresistibly comic. I 
shouted with laughter ; but he 
continued, gravely— 

“You think I am joking. But 
let me ask you why you consider 
the tiger more bloodthirsty than 
yourself? He springs upon his 
food—you buy yours from the 
butcher. He cannot live without 
animal food : it is a primal neces- 
sity, and he obeys the ordained 
instinct. You can live on vegeta- 
bles ; yet you slaughter beasts of 
the field and birds of the air (or 
huy them when slaughtered), and 
consider yourself a model of virtue. 
The tiger only kills his food or his 
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enemies ; you not only kill both, but 
ou kill one animal to makea gravy 
or another! The tiger is less 
bloodthirsty than the Christian !” 

“T don’t know how much of 
that tirade is meant to be serious ; 
but to waive the question of the 
tiger’s morality, do you really—I 
will not say sympathise, but—jus- 
tify Robespierre, Dominic, St. Just, 
and the rest of the fanatics who 
have waded to their ends through 
blood ?” 

“ He who wills the end, wills the 
means.” 

* A devil’s maxim.” 

“Butatruth. What the foolish 
world shrinks at as bloodthirstiness 
and cruelty is very often mere 
force and constancy of intellect. 
It is not that fanatics thirst for 
blood —far from it,—but they 
thirst for the triumph of their 
cause. Whatever obstacle lies on 
their path must be removed ; if a 
torrent of blood is the only thing 
that will sweep it away—the tor- 
rent must sweep.” 

“ And sweep with it all the sen- 
timents of pity, mercy, charity, 
love?” 

“No : these sentiments may give 
a sadness to the necessity ; they 
make the deed a sacrifice, but they 
cannot prevent the soul from see- 
ing the aim to which it tends.” 

“This is detestable doctrine ! 
It is the sophism which has de- 
stroyed families, devastated cities, 
and retarded the moral progress 
of the world more than anything 
else. No single act of injustice is 
ever done on this earth but it tends 
to perpetuate the reign of iniquity. 
By the feelings it calls forth it 
keeps up the native savagery of 
the heart. It breeds injustice, 
partly | hardening the minds of 
those who assent, and partly by 
exciting the passion of revenge in 
those who resist.” 

“You are wrong. The great 
drag-chain on the car of progress 


is the faltering inconsistency of 
man. Weakness is more éruel 
than sternness. Sentiment is more 
destructive than logic.” 

_ The arrival of Schwanthaler wag 
timely, for my indignation was ris- 
ing. The sculptor received us with 
great cordiality, and in the pleasure 
of the subsequent hour, I got over 
to some extent the irritation Bour- 
gonef’s talk had excited. 

The next day I left Munich for 
the Tyrol. My parting with Bour- 
gonef was many degrees less friend- 
ly than it would have been a week 
before. I had no wish to see him 
again, and therefore gave him no 
address or invitation in case he 
should come to England. As I 
rolled away in the Malleposte, my 
busy thoughts reviewed all the de- 
tails of our acquaintance ; and the 
farther I was carried from his pre- 
sence, the more obtrusive became 
the suspicions which connected him 
with the murder of Lieschen Leh- 


feldt. How, or upon what motive, © 


was indeed an utter mystery. He 
had not mentioned the name of 
Lehfeldt. He had not mentioned 
having before been at Nuremberg. 
At Heidelberg the tragedy occurred 
—or was Heidelberg only a mask ! 
It occurred to me that he at first 
ascertained that I had never been 
at Heidelberg before he placed the 
scene of his story there. 
Thoughts such as these torment- 
ed me. Imagine, then, the horror 
with which I heard, soon after my 
arrival at Salzburg, that a murder 
had been committed at Grosshess- 
lohe—one of the pretty environs 
of Munich much resorted to oy 
holiday folk—corresponding in all 
essential features with the murder 
at Nuremberg! In both cases the 
victim was young and pretty. In 
both cases she was found quietly 
lying on the ground, stabbed to 
the heart, without any other traces 
of violence. In both cases she was 
a betrothed bride, and the motive 
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of the unknown assassin a mys- 


tery. 

‘Such a correspondence in the 
essential features inevitably sug- 
gested an appalling mystery of 
unity in these crimes,—either as 
the crimes of one man, committed 
under some impulse of motiveless 
malignity and thirst for innocent 
bleed 00 as the equally appalling 
effect of imitation acting contagi- 
ously — a criminal imagination ; 
of which contagion there have been, 
unfortunately, too many examples 
—horrible crimes promptingcertain 
weak and feverish imaginations, by 
the very horror they inspire, first 
to dwell on, and finally to realise 
their imitations. 

It was this latter hypothesis 
which found general acceptance. 
Indeed it was the’only one which 
rested upon any ground of experi- 
ence. The disastrous influence of 
imitation, especially under the fas- 
cination of horror, was well known. 
The idea of any diabolical malice 
moving one man to pass from city 
to city, and there quietly single 
out his victims—both of them, by 
the very hypothesis, unrelated to 
him, both of them at the epoch of 
their lives, when 


-“‘The bosom’s lord sits lightly on its 
throne, ” 


when the peace of the heart is as- 
sured, and the future is radiantly 
beckoning to them,—that any man 
should choose such victims for such 
crimes, was too preposterous an 
idea long to be entertained. Un- 
less the man were mad, the idea 
was inconceivable; and even a 
monomaniac must betray himself 
in such a course, because he would 
necessarily conceive himself to be 
accomplishing some supreme act 
of justice. 

t was thus I argued ; and in- 
deed I should much have preferred 
to believe that one maniac were 
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involved, rather than the contag- 
ion of crime,—since one maniac 
must inevitably be soon detected ; 
whereas there were no assignable 
limits to the contagion of imita- 
tion. And this it was which so 
profoundly agitated German soci- 
ety. In every family in which 
there happened to be a bride, 
vague tremors. could not be al- 
layed; and the absolute power- 
lessness which resulted from the 
utter uncertainty as to the quarter 
in which this dreaded phantom 
might next appear, justified and 
intensified those tremors. Against 
such an apparition there was no con- 
ceivable safeguard. From a city 
stricken with the plague,from a dis- 
trict so stricken, flight is possible, 
and there are the resources of medi- 
cal aid. But froma moral plague 
like this, what escape was possible ? 

So passionate and profound be- 
came the terror, that I began to 
share the opinion which I heard 
expressed, regretting the wide- 
spread publicity of the modern 
a since,—with many undenia- 

le benefits, it carried also the fa- 
tal curse of distributing through 
households, and keeping constant- 
ly under the excitement of discus- 
sion, images of crime and horror 
which would tend to perpetuate 
and extend the excesses of indi- 
vidual passion. The mere dwelling 
long on such a topic as this was 
fraught with evil. 

This and more I heard discussed 
as I hurried back to Munich. 
To Munich? Yes; thither I was 
posting with all speed. Not a 
shadow of doubt now remained in 
my mind. I knew the assassin, 
and was resolved to track and con- 
vict him. Do not suppose that 
this time I was led away by the 
vagrant activity of my construct- 
ive imagination. Ihad something 
like positive proof. No sooner 
had I learned that the murder had 

2M 
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been committed at Grosshesslohe, 
than my thoughts at once carried 
me to a now memorable visit I 
had made there in company with 
Bourgonef and two young Bavari- 
ans. At the hotel where we dined, 
we were waited on by theiece of 
the landlord, a girl of remarkable 
beauty, who naturally excited the 
attention of four young men, and 
furnished them with a topic of 
conversation. One of the Bavari- 
ans had told us that she would 
one day be perhaps one of the 
wealthiest women in the country, 
for she was engaged to be married 
toa Ley Psa who had recent- 
ly found himself, by a rapid suc- 
cession of deaths, sole heir to a 
great brewer, whose wealth was 
known to be enormous. 

At this moment Sophie entered 
bringing wine, and I saw Bour- 
gonef slowly turn his eyes upon 
her with a look which then was 
mysterious to me, but which now 
spoke too plainly its dreadful 
meaning. 

What is there in a look, you 
will say ? Perhaps nothing ; or it 
may be everything. To my unsus- 

ecting, unenlightened perception, 

ourgonef’s gaze was simply the 
melancholy and half-curious gaze 
which such a man might be sup- 
posed to cast upon a young woman 
who had been made the topic of an 
interesting discourse. But to my 
mind, enlightened as-to his char- 
acter, and instructed as to his 
peculiar feelings arising from his 
own story, the gaze was charged 
with horror. It marked a victim. 
The whole succession of events rose 
before me in vivid distinctness ; 
the separate details of suspicion 
gathered into unity. 

Great as was Bourgonef’s com- 
mand over his features, he could 
not conceal uneasiness as well as 
surprise at my eon at the 
table @héte in Munich. I shook 
hands with him, putting on as 
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friendly a mask as I could, and 
replied to his question about m 
sudden return b attributing it to 
unexpected iatalllioenes received at 
Salzburg. 

“ Not ing serious, I hope ?” 

“Well, I’m afraid it will prove 
very serious,” I said. “But we 
shall see. Meanwhile my visit to 
the Tyrol must be given up or post- 
poned.” 

“ Do you remain here, then ?” 

“T don’t know what my move- 
ments will be.” 

Thus I had prepared him for 
any reserve or strangeness in my 
manner ; and I had concealed from 
him the course of my movements ; 
for at whatever cost, I was resolved 
to follow him and bring him to 
justice. 

But how ? Ewdence I had none 
that could satisfy any one else, 
however convincing it might be 
tomy own mind. Nor did there 
seem any evidence forthcomin 
from Grosshesslohe. Sophie’s body 
had been found in the afternoon 
lying as if asleep in one of the by- 
paths of the wood. No marks of 
a struggle ; no traces of the mur- 
derer. Her aftianced lover, who 
was at Augsburg, on hearing of her 
fate, hurried to Grosshesslohe, but 
could throw no light on the mur- 
der, could give no hint as to a pos- 
sible motive for the deed. But 
this entire absence of evidence, or 
even ground of suspicion, onl 
made my case the stronger. It 
was the motiveless malignity of 
the deed which fastened it on 
Bourgonef ; or rather, it was the 
absence of any known motive else- 
where which assured me that I had 
detected the motive in him. 

Should I communicate my con- 
viction to the police? It was pos- 
sible that I might impress them 
with at least sufficient suspicion 
to warrant his examination—and 
in that case the truth might be — 
elicited ; for among the many bar- 
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barities and iniquities of the crim- 
inal procedure in Continental States 
which often press heavily on the 
innocent, there is this compensat- 
ing advantage, that the pressure 
on the guilty is tenfold heavier. 
If the innocent are often unjustl 

punished—imprisoned and mal- 
treated before their innocence can 
be established—the guilty seldom 
escape. In England we give the 
criminal not only every chance of 
escape, but many advantages. The 
love of fair-play is carried to excess. 
It seems at times as if the whole 
arrangements of our procedure 
were established with a view to 
giving a criminal not only the 
benefit of every doubt, but of 
every loophole through which he 
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can slip. Instead of this, the Con- 
tinental procedure goes on the 
pepe om of closing up every loop- 
ole, and of inventing endless tra 
into which the accused may fall. 
We warn the accused not to say 
anything that may be prejudicial 
to him. They entangle him in con- 
tradictions and confessions which 
disclose his guilt. 

Knowing this, I thought it very 
likely that, however artful Bour- 
gonef might be, a severe examina- 
tion might extort from him suffi- 
cient confirmation of my suspicions 
to warrant further procedure. But 
knowing also that this resort was 
open to me when all others had 
failed, I resolved to wait and 
watch. 


CHAPTER IX.—FINALE, 


Two days passed, and nothin 
occurred. My watching seeme 
hopeless, and I resolved to try the 
effect of a disguised interrogatory. 
It might help to confirm my already 
settled conviction, if it did not 
elicit any new evidence. 

Seated in Bourgonef’s room, in 
the qld place, each with a cigar, 
and chatting as of old on public 
affairs, I gradually approached the 
subject of the recent murder. 

“Ts it not strange,” I said, “ that 
both these crimes should have hap- 

ened while we were casually stay- 
ing in both places?” 

“ Perhaps we are the criminals,” 
he replied, laughing. { shivered 
slightly at this audacity. He laugh- 
ed as he spoke, but there was a hard, 
metallic, and almost defiant tone in 
his voice which exasperated me. 

“ Perhaps we are,” I said quietly. 
He looked full at me; but I was 
peer, and my face told nothing. 

added, as in explanation, “ The 


crime being _—— contagious, 


we may have brought the infection 
from Nuremberg.” 


“ Do you believe in that hypoth- 
esis of imitation ?” 

“T don’t know what to believe. 
Do you believe in there being only 
one murderer ? It seems such a pre- 

osterous idea. We must suppose 
im, at any rate, to be a maniac.” 

“Not necessarily. Indeed there 
seems to have been too much art- 
ful contrivance in both affairs, not 
only in the selection of the victims, 
but in the execution of the schemes. 
Cunning as maniacs often are, they 
are still maniacs and betray them- 
selves.” ‘ 

“Tf not a maniac,” said I, hoping 
to pique him, “ he must be a man 
of stupendous and pitiable vanity, 
—perhaps one of your constant- 
minded friends, whom you refuse 
to call bloodthirsty.” 

“ Constant-minded perhaps ; but 
why Bed vain ?” 

“Why? Because only a dis- 
eased atrocity of imagination, 
stimulating a nature essentially 
base and weak in its desire to 
make itself conspicuous, would or 
could suggest such things. The 
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silly youth who ‘ fired the Ephesian 
dome,’ the vain idiot who set fire 
to York Minster, the miserable 
Frenchmen who have committed 
murder and suicide with a view of 
making their exit striking from a 
world in which their appearance 
had been contemptible, would all 
sink into insignificance beside the 
towering infamy of baseness which 
—for the mere love of producing 
an effect on the minds of men, arid 
thus drawing their attention upon 
him, which otherwise would never 
have marked him at all—could 
scheme and execute crimes so hor- 
rible and inexcusable. In common 
charity to human nature, let us 
suppose the wretch is mad; be- 
cause otherwise his miserable van- 
ity would be too loathsome.” I 
spoke with warmth and bitterness, 
which increased as I perceived 
him wincing under the degradation 
of my contempt. 

“If his motive were vanity,” he 
said, “no doubt it would be hor- 
rible ; but may it not have been 
revenge ?” 

“Revenge !” I exclaimed; “what! 
on innocent women?” 

“You assume their innocence.” 

“Good God! do you know any- 
thing to the contrary ?” 

“Not I. But as we are con- 
jecturing, I may as well conjecture 
the motive to have been revenge, 
as you may conjecture it to have 
been the desire to produce a start- 
ling effect.” 

“ How do you justify your con- 
jecture ?” 

“Simply enough. We have to 
suppose a motive ; let us say it 
was revenge, and see whether that 
will furnish a clue.” 

“But it can’t. The two victims 
were wholly unconnected with each 
other by any intermediate acquaint- 
ances, consequently there can have 
been no common wrong or com- 
mon enmity in existence to furnish 
food for vengeance.” 


“That may be so; it may also 
be that the avenger made them 
vicarious victims.’ 

“ How so?” 

“It is human nature. Did you 
ever observe a thwarted child 
striking in its anger the unoffend- 
ing nurse, destroying its toys to 
discharge its wrath ? Did you ever 
see aschoolboy, unable to wreak his 
anger on the bigger boywho has just 
struck him, turn against the near- 
est smaller boy and beat him? Did 
you ever know a schoolmaster, an- 
gered by one of the boys’ parents, 
vent his pent-up spleen upon the 
unoffending class? Did you ever 
see a subaltern punished because 
an officer had been reprimanded ? 
These are familiar examples of 
vicarious vengeance. When the 
soul is stung to fury, it must solace 
itself by the discharge of that fury 
—it must relieve its pain by the 
sight of pain in others. We are 
so constituted. Weneed sympathy 
above all things. In joy we can- 
not bear to see others in distress ; 
in distress we see the joy of others 
with dismal envy which sharpens 
our pain. That is human nature.” 

“And,” I exclaimed, carried 
away by my indignation, “you 
sapnaee than, ‘the Sight of these 
two happy girls, beaming with the 
quiet joy of brides, was torture to 
some miserable wretch who had 
lost his bride.” 

Ihad gone too far. His eyes 
looked into mine, I-read in his 
that he divined the whole drift of 
my suspicion—the allusion made 
to himself. There often passes in- 
to a look more than words can 
venture to express. In that look 
he read that he was discovered, 
and I read that he had recognised 
it. With perfect calmness, but 
with a metallic ring in his voice 
which was like the clash of swords, 
he said— 

“I did not say that I supposed 
this ; but as we were on the wide 
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field of conjecture,—utterly with- 
out evidence one way or the other, 
having no clue either to the man 
or his motives—I drew from the 
general principles of human na- 
ture a conclusion which was just 
as plausible—or absurd if you like 
__as the conclusion that the motive 
must have been vanity.” 

“As you say, we are utterly 
without evidence, and conjecture 
drifts aimlessly from one thing 
to another. After all, the most 
plausible explanation is that of a 
contagion of imitation.” 

I said this in order to cover my 
previous imprudence. He was 
not deceived—though for a few 
moments I fancied he was—but 
replied— 

“T am ‘not persuaded of that 
either. The whole thing is a 
mystery, and I shall stay here 
some time in the hope of seeing 
it cleared up. Meanwhile, for a 
subject of conjecture, let me show 
you something on which your in- 
genuity may profitably be em- 
ployed.” 

He rose and passed into his bed- 
room. I heard him unlocking and 
rummaging the drawers, and was 
silently reproaching myself for my 
want of caution in having spoken 
as I had done, though it was now 
beyond all doubt that he was the 
murderer, and that his motive had 
been rightly guessed ; but with this 
self-reproach there was mingled a 
self-gratulation at the way [had got 
out of the difficulty, as I fancied. 

He returned, and as he sat down 
I noticed that the lower part of his 
surtout was open. He always wore 
along frogged and braided coat 
reaching to the knees—as I now 
know, for the wee of concealing 
the arm which hung (as he said, 
withered) at his side. The two last 
fastenings were pow undone. 

He held in‘ his hand a tiny chain 
made of very delicate wire. This 
he gave me saying— 
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“Now what should you conjec- 
ture that to be?” 

“Had it come into my hands 
without any remark, I should 
have said it was simply a very 
exquisite bit of iron-work ; but 
your question points to something 
more out of the way.” 

“Tt is iron-work,” he said. 

Could I be deceived? A third 
fastening of his surtout was un- 
done ! had seen but two a mo- 
ment ago. 

“ And what am I to conjecture?” 
I asked. 

“Where that iron came from? 
It was not from a mine.” © 

I looked at it again, and exam- 
ined it attentively. On raising 
my eyes in inquiry—fortunately 
‘with an expression of surprise, 
since what met my eyes would 
have startled a cooler man—lI saw 
the fourth fastening undone ! 

“You look surprised,” he con- 
tinued, “and will be more sur- 
prised when I tell you that the iron 
in your hands once floated in the 
circulation of a man. It is made 
from human blood.” 

“Human blood!” I murmured. 

He went on expounding the 
physiological wonders of the blood, 
—how it carried, dissolved in its 
currents, a proportion of iron and 
earths; how this iron was. ex- 
tracted by chemists and exhibited 
as a curiosity ; and how this chain 
had been manufactured from such 
extracts. I heard every word, 
but my thoughts were hurrying 
to and fro in the agitation of a 
supreme moment. That there was 
a dagger underneath that coat— 
that in a few moments it would 
flash forth—that a death-struggle 
was at hand—I knew well. My 
safety depended on presence of 
mind. That incalculable rapidity 
with which, in critical moments, 
the mind surveys all the openings 
and resources of an emergency, 
had assured me that there was no 
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weapon within reach—that before 
I could give an alarm the tiger 
would be at my throat, and that 
my only chance was to keep my 
eyes fixed upon him, ready to 
spring on him the moment the 
next fastening was undone, and 
before he could use his arm. 

At last the idea occurred to me, 
that as, with a wild beast, safety 
lies in attacking him just before he 
attacks you, so with this beast my 
best chance was audacity. Looking 
steadily into his face,I said slowly-— 


“And you would like to have ~ 


such a chain made from my blood.” 
I rose as I spoke. He remained sit- 
ting, but was evidently taken aback. 

“ What do you mean ?” he said. 

“T mean,” said I, sternly, “ that 
your coat is unfastened, and that if 
another fastening is loosened in my 
presence, I fell you to the earth.” 

“You’re a fool!” he exclaimed. 

I moved towards the door, 
keeping my eye fixed upon him as 
he sat pale and glaring at me. 

“ You are a fool,” I said—“ and 
worse, if you stir.” 

At this moment, I know not by 
what sense, as if I had eyes at the 
back of my head, I was aware of 
some one moving behind me, yet I 
dared not look aside. Suddenly 
two mighty folds of darkness seem- 
ed to envelop me like arms. A 
powerful scent ascended my nos- 
trils. There was a ringing in my 
ears, a beating at my heart. Dark- 
ness came on, deeper and deeper, 
like huge waves. I seemed grow- 
ing to Figantic stature. The 
waves rolled on faster and faster. 


The ringing became a roaring. 
The beating became a throbbing. 
Lights flashed across the darkness. 


Forms moved before me. On 
came the waves hurrying like a 
tide, and I sank deeper and deeper 
into this mighty sea of darkness. 
Then all was silent. Conscious- 
ness was still. 
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How long I remained uncon. 
scious, I cannot tell. But it must 
have been some considerable time, 
When consciousness once more be- 
gan to dawn within me, I found 
myself lying on a bed surrounded 
by a group of eager, watching faces, 
and became aware of a confused 
murmur of whispering going on 
around me. “Er lebt” (he lives) 
were the words which greeted m 
opening eyes—words which I re- 
cognised as coming from my land- 
lord. 

I had had a very narrow escape. 
Another moment and I should not 
have lived to tell the tale. The 
dagger that had already immo- 
lated two of Bourgonef’s objects of 
vengeance would have been in my 
breast. As it was, at the very 
moment when the terrible Ivan 
had thrown his arms around me 
and was stifling me with chloro- 
form, one of the servants of the 
hotel alarmed or attracted by curi- 
osity at the sound of high words 
within the room had ventured to 
open the door to see what was 
going on. The alarm had been 
given and Bourgonef had been 
arrested and handed over to the 
police. Ivan, however, had dis- 
appeared ; nor were the police 
ever able to find him. This mat- 
tered comparatively little. Ivan 
without his master was no more 
redoubtable than any other noxi- 
ous animal. As an accomplice, as 
an instrument to execute the Will 
of a man like Bourgonef, he was a 
danger to w The directing. 
intelligence withdrawn, he san 
to the level of the brute. I was 
not uneasy therefore, at his having 
escaped. Sufficient for me that 
the real criminal, the Mind that 
had conceived ard directed those 
fearful murders, was at last in 
the hands of justice. I felt that 
my task had been fully accom- 
plished when Bourgonef’s head fell 
on the scaffold. 
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THE SONS OF THE PROPHETS. 


TWO REPRESENTATIVES OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH, 


Ir has often been remarked that 
there is a certain likeness even in 
feature and personal appearance in 
distinguished persons of the same 
generation. In the days when 
- dress was more important than it 
is now, it is very likely that the 
flowing peruke or neatly tied queue 
had something to do with this gen- 
eral resemblance ; but no one can 
have looked over a collection of 
portraits of one particular period 
without being impressed by it. 
Still more remarkable is the men- 
tal resemblance, broken by infinite 
strains of diversity, with which the 
different strata of our race present 
themselves. to the beholder. A 
certain broad general disposition 
and tendency, which is nowise 


impaired by the force of individ- 
ual distinctions, a unity in con- 
tradiction, an underlying force of 
harmony which brings the most 
different tones into one, distin- 


guishes fold by fold, and ring by 
ring, the growths of history. Those 
different lines have thus a defini- 
tive character, which, though melt- 
ing on either side into what suc- 
ceeds and follows, with all the 
delicacy of natural transition, re- 
tain a marked and separate iden- 
tity. It is perhaps only when 
they are strengthened and made 
visible by completion that this 
character can be fully understood. 
The generation which is now de- 
parting from us, lingering in such 
vigorous representatives as the 
Prime Minister and the new peer, 
whose title is intended, right- 
ly or wrongly, to stand in the 


place of the laurel crown of the 
old poets, but vanishing on all 
sides into the realms of history, 
is, as nearest to ourselves, of the 
greatest interest to us ; and here 
are two books which illustrate, 
with singular force, the special 
character which has made it re- 
markable. There could not well 
be two individuals more unlike 
than James Robert Hope and 
Frederick Denison Maurice. The 
were directly opposed to eac 
other on some public questions, 
and on all practical matters as 
profoundly different as two men 
could be ; yet both so pervaded 
by one purpose and interest that 
in their very unlikeness this inti- 
mate harmony, this similarity of 
inspiration, makes the great wave 
of human character to which both 
belong more clearly apparent. 
Their generation is one which 
has showed itself more entirely oc- 
cupied by religious or rather theo- 
logical sentiment and thought than 
any other since the period of the 
Reformation. Politics even, the 
most pre-eminently absorbing of 
all subjects, were interesting to 
it chiefly as they affected the pro- 
founder questions of belief, the 
ecclesiastical economy or theories 
of morals in which it found hu- 
man welfare to be entirely bound 
up. The age of Newman has 
in this respect a character lit- 
tle less distinct than the age 
of Luther. It has not, indeed, 
produced the same enormous re- 
sults. The leaders of the move- 
ment were not men of the com- 
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manding genius and robust physical 
fibre which are necessary to over- 
turn a world. They were adapted 
rather for another kind of work— 
that of influencing the minds of 
the educated classes, and intro- 
ducing into the general strain of 
thought a new and living element, 
by means of which much that had 
been considered antiquated and 
obsolete became once more new and 
of the first importance, and the 
concerns of the Church recovered 
all the interest of her earlier days. 
It seemed for a time as if Cardinal 
Newman and his coadjutors might 
have so shaken the system of re- 
ligious development in England as 
to turn back into the channels of 
the ancient faith that flood of Eng- 
lish piety in which there had 
always remained much of the tra- 
dition of older forms, and which 
has flowed forth to the very ends of 
the earth, carrying everywhere its 
distinctive characteristics. There 
was a moment when the Church 
of Rome felt her triumph almost 
certain, and everything that was 
Protestant in England arose in 
wrath and fear ; and though, when 
the high tide ebbed, it was discov- 
ered that if, here and there, some 
wealthy harvest had been carried 
away, or some tower been under- 
mined, the features of the land- 
scape were little changed—there 
still remained and have remained 
a@ new impression, a changed as- 
pect, an influence far less power- 
ul yet more subtle than the 
great popular movements which 
can be called Reformation or Re- 
volution. The two men whose 
lives are now placed before the 
world present before us the direct 
and indirect results of this great 
wave of influence. They repre- 
sent both sides of that fine im- 
pulse to which the larger body 
of humanity is impervious, whose 


workings can affect the general 
world only by the slower processes 
carried out through seconda 
agencies, by means of those work. 
ers to whom we may be permitted 
to give the title of the sons of 
the prophets. 

Cardinal Newman himself ig 
but one of the elder brethren of 
this band. He is no Elijah, turn. 
ing the heart of a nation in a 
day. But he has turned many 
human intellects and inspired many 
elevated imaginations, and in one 
way or another affected the general 
mind of his time. So did the man 
of more distinctive prophetic char- 
acter than Newman, whose light 
went astray in the darkness and 
did not fulfil its great promise, yet 
threw many a suggestive gleam 
upon the heretofore unrealised 
and uncomprehended — Edward 
Irving. A tone of thought exclu- 
sively directed to subjects of reli- 
gious importance, or rather to the 
contemplation of all things in a 
religious light, a disposition to sub- 
ordinate everything outside and 
mundane to spiritual influences, 
to the sway of the Church, to 
the more or less abstract rule of 
absolute right and wrong, is thus 
the distinction above all others 
of the past or passing genera- 
tion. The heat of politics lessened 
under their sway. The advance- 
ment of ecclesiastical power, the 
schemes of philanthropy, the thou- 
sand theories of doing good to 
humanity—of which so many have 
broken down under the test of prac- 
tical use—became the foremost ob- 
jects in their horizon. Long peace 
and freedom from the excitements 
of national danger no doubt en- 
hanced the power of this abstract 
tendency ; but it animated with a 
singular unanimity all sorts and 
conditions of men. 

Along with this general tendency 
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of thought, and partly dependen 
upon it, the past generation was 
endowed with a power and volubil- 
ity of expression which is becoming 
more and more rare among us|! 
The penny post is supposed to have 
destroyed the art of letter-writing. 
But even after the invention of 
that modern aid to literature, the 
Maurices to their last days wrote 
to each other long pamphlets full 
of theological discussions ; and if 
Mr Hope’s letters are less long, 
they have the same peculiarity of 
devotion to intellectual and re- 
ligious subjects only. The life of 
every day, the human features 
which are so dear to the ordin- 
ary reader, peep out but seldom in 
the prolonged and enormous corre- 
spondence which their biographers 
unfold before us. Mr Maurice 
must have written in a year much 
more than St Paul did in all his 
wanderings, without even the little 
break of an inquiry after the old 
cloak or few books left behind 
him to remind us of’ the flesh and 
blood in which he was clothed like 
other men. The living instance of 
boundless capacity for intellectual 
discussion and a flow of language 
without limit, which remains in 
the person of Mr Gladstone, still il- 
lustrates the prevailing tendency of 
the generation now so nearly past. 
The books before us have neither 
of them the advantage of great lit- 
erary skill. The biographer of Mr 
Maurice has avoided, by plan and 
intention, any prolonged appear- 
ance in his own person, or attempt 
to give a portrait of his father. He 
has left the subject of the memoir 
to evolve his own remarkable, we 
might say peculiar mind (for to 
speak of telling his story would be 
a vain form) in his own words,— 
which is, we think, in some degree 
a mistaken idea, although one quite 
comprehensible and natural. The 
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biographer of Mr Hope-Scott has 
done a great deal worse. He has 
made his memoir of a man whom 
everybody acknowledges to have 
been an eminent figure in society 
—a great lawyer, distinguished by 
unusual gifts and graces of every 
kind, and the friend of some of 
the greatest men of his age—into 
the story of a proselyte,—a sto 
scarcely less elevated in detail 
than the account in a tract of the 
perfections of another kind of con- 
vert. A resemblance so marked 
between two large volumes dedi- 
cated to one of the most striking 
peace of his time and the little 
adly printed broadsheet of the dis- 
trictvisitor,is somewhat undignified 
and ruefully comic. The Church 
of Rome has had a great many 
wise and noble advocates. She 
has a great deal that operates for 
her most powerfully in the calm 
of a Catholic country undisturbed 
by polemics, and in the evident 
devotion of the masses who fre- 
quent her churches everywhere, 
as, alas! they do not frequent 
the churches anywhere of the 
Reform faith. But she has 
enemies unthought of in her zeal- 
ous converts, on in the historian ; 
who record all the exaggerations 
of their new-born faith, and chron- 
icle their escape out of the heretic 
community which has trained them 
to be good Christians and worthy 
men, as the conversion of the 
heroes of the coal-pits and slums 
is chronicled in the literature pre- 
sided over by General Booth. The 
Catholic writes better English than 
the ‘ War Cry,’ and is more polite 
in his manners, but he is neither 
more charitable nor less narrow. 
And the unconscious and unin- 
tentional way in which he betrays 
to us the rigid machinery and con- 
tracted circle of the pious societ 
into which his subject is absorbed, 
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the atmosphere of religious con- 
placency and superiority to other 
men which surrounds him, and 
the spiritual guides who throng 
about him, is curiously but un- 
comfortably instructive. The inti- 
mate records of the Positivist faith, 
which is held by none but philo- 
sophers and the most intellectual 
class of superior persons,are marked 
by the same sectarianism and con- 
traction ; and the homely and old- 
fashioned Christian may be per- 
mitted a certain pleasure in the 
discovery that the last and most 
infallible of our teachers are but 
men. But in the great Catholic 
communion—the Church which has 
so many claims to be called uni- 
versal, and which asserts for itself 
so many more—it is dismal indeed 
to come back to the little familiar 
round, the limited atmosphere, the 
sense of not being as other men 
are, which we had hoped were con- 
fined to the sects. There could be 
for the preserva- 
tion of that Protestant principle 
which is so much out of repute in 
our days, than the publication of 
such books as Mr Ornsby’s,—but 
it is unfortunate for the cause he 
means to maintain. 

James Robert Hope came of one 
of the most notable families in 
Scotland, and entered the world 
with everything in his favour, 
both antecedents and possessions, 
the son of a genial and distin- 
guished old soldier, and himself 
one. of the very favourites of 
nature, handsome, gracious, win- 
ning, of the most amiable disposi- 
tion, and with manners which no- 
body could resist. Yet with all 
the splendid qualities which uni- 
versal consent attributes to him, 
his figure, as it now stands be- 
fore us, detached by death from 
all further possibilities of devel- 
opment, is strangely mysterious 
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and paradoxical. He was a man 
whom everybody knew and ad- 
mired, yet who baffled all the ex- 
pectations of those who knew him. 
—a man of almost boundless sue- 
cess, yet a standing disappoint. 
ment, if not to himself (which 
most probably was the case), 
at least to his friends: great in 
strength, tenacity, and _perse. 
verance, yet broken in two by 
means that seem to the specu. 
lator entirely inadequate to the 
result ; full of the highest aspira- 
tions, yet choosing for his life’s 
work a branch of his profession in 
which principle was scarcely neces- 
sary at all, and honesty itself be- 
came a matter of opinion. In 
everything he was a paradox : the 
most friendly, genial, and sympa- 
thetic of men, yet rigid as the 
gloomiest bigot; open to every 
charity, yet steadily shutting out 
from Christian brotherhood all 
who disagreed with him, even while 
he recognised their admirable 
qualities ; indifferent to wealth, 
yet wearing himself out in work 
scarcely more than ignoble in order 
to increase it. Were it possible to 
expose such a soul to moral vivi- 
section, what secrets of human 
nature might come out under the 
knife! but fortunately that kind 
of anatomy is possible only in 
cases where the victim has himself 
laid open the movements of his 
pulses, and Mr Hope-Scott was a 
man of great reserve, and did not 
leave behind him the means of 
such an examination. He stands 
before us a mysterious figure, 
veiled in a sort of pathetic non- 
fulfilment, which is all the more 
curious that he was, so far as the 
world goes, a successful and en- 
tirely prosperous man. 

This paradoxical character be- 
gins with his youth. In Oxford 
he neither obtained nor sought 
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classical honours, but, neverthe- 
less, by the means then in opera- 
tion of private interest and favour, 
backed by unbounded popularity, 
gained one of the favourite rewards 
of learning, and was elected a Fel- 
low of Merton before he was 
twenty. Thus fortune at once 
declared herself in favour of the 
beautiful, delightful, al! conquer- 
ing youth. These epithets are not 
more enthusiastic than those be- 
stowed upon him in sober earnest 
by his contemporaries. Admira- 
tion followed him wherever he 
went. And he was good as well 
as beautiful. The phrases which 
are sacred to the use of angelic 
women have to be resorted to in 
describing the good works, the 
tender beneficence, the charity and 
kindness of this noble young man, 
who watched over the declining 
days of a faithful servant, and 
carried consolation and good cheer 
to the humblest sick rooms, while 
moving like a young Apollo 
through the realms of learning 
and of fashion, winning hearts and 
laurels everywhere. In the midst 
of all this success and applause 
he decided to give up the world 
and become aclergyman,—a resolu 
tion which his parents willingly 
consented to, his determination 
and their approval being conveyed 
in a series of somewhat elaborate 
letters, the young man arguing 
perhaps a little too much in favour 
of his plan, while, on the other 
side, Sir Alexander Hope replies, 
“deliberately giving a father’s 
opinion that the Church is the 
highest profession that you can 
embrace ;” after which we hear 
no more of the resolution. Simi- 
lar argumentations, decisions 
which come to nothing, high pro- 
jects suddenly falling into silence, 
and succeeded by proceedings of 
a totally different tendency, occur 
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frequently in his life. His friends 
endeavour to explain this peculi- 
arity by setting forth the fastidi- 
ous refinement of his mind and 
tastes, and a certain sensitive 
shrinking from the encounter of 
things disagreeable. It was no 
doubt partly owing to an impati- 
ence of everything conditional and 
expedient, the high absolutism of 
idea, which is a feature of the dis- 
tinctive character of the Scot ; and 
partly one of the methods of mak- 
ing up his own mind, which are 
so different in different individuals 
—the very force of the resolution to 
adopt one way being really a step in 
the direction of the other, and sym- 
bol of a certain stage in the proceed- 
ings of the privatecouncil-chamber, 
where all outside pleas were consid- 
ered before a secret tribunal open 
to himself alone. 

Before as after his temporary 
self-consecration to the Church, 
young Hope had studied law with 
much success and application, and 
as he was still very young, lost 
very little time in his prepara- 
tions for that profession. The 
choice of a profession, however, 
important as that is in life, was 
but a secondary matter in that 
time of mental excitement and 
conflict. His circumstances, his 
residence in Oxford, and his natu- 
ral turn of mind, all led him to- 
wards the party which was then 
moving the minds of all men from 
the heart of the University. He 
had sought acquaintance with 
Newman early in his career, and 
had adopted with enthusiasm the 
life of profound religious devotion, 
as well as the ecclesiastical princi- 

les, of the then Vicar of St Mary’s. 
is friendship with Mr Gladstone, 
and with the consistent and ador- 
ing friend of all his future life, Mr 
Badeley, a man but little known 
in comparison, but whose perpetual 
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sympathy and devotion attended 
ope throughout every vicissitude 
of his career, dates from the same 
period. These young men were 
all moved by the highest motives, 
by the most genuine enthusiasm. 
Their conviction that the welfare of 
England was bound up in the de- 
velopment and increased power of 
the Church was profound and 
boundless —a conviction which, 
rhaps without knowing it, came 
both to Hope and Gladstone from 
the Presbyterian ancestors, of 
whom both were somewhat asham- 
ed, and whose old doctrine of “ all 
for the Kirk, and a little less for 
the State,” thus reappeared whim- 
sically in the minds of descendants, 
who considered that Kirk a rabble 
of sectaries, and their good fathers 
unbaptised fanatics. This idea has 
always been to themoreworldlypart 
of society, as John Knox’s church- 
manship was to the rough states- 
men of his time, a “ devout imagi- 
nation ” ; but perhaps at no period 
has it been held by men with a 
more sure standing-ground in the 
world, or with more power to real- 
ise it, if practicable, than the bril- 
liant young Tractarians of 1837 and 
the following years had. The at- 
tempt made by Mr Hope to secure 
a return, in his own College, to the 
rules of the monastic society in- 
tended by its founder, shows this 
entirely genuine conviction, unal- 
‘loyed by any restraining thought 
of what was practicable or expedi- 
ent,-or by any consideration of the 
changed character of the times. 
The view he took of the unalter- 
able authority of the founder, ex- 
ressed over and over again in his 
public life, has something noble 
and loyal in its impracticability. 


‘* The objection,” he says, ‘‘ that the 
essential character of the institution 
is now obsolete and useless, may sound 
plausible in the mouth of those who, 


having the legal, wish also to 

their moral right to interfere with it: 
but such language, however suited to 
the founder’s constitutional governors, 
very ill becomes the founder’s almon- 
ers and dependants. They should 
have thought of it before they became 
partakers of his bounty, and by an 
oath resigned their independence into 
his hands. ” 


It is curious to note this single- 
minded endeavour to force the col- 
legiate life back into the channels 
of the past, after ali the sweepin 
changes in a contrary sense which 
have been made in Oxford in our 
own day. What would the young 
enthusiast have said to baby-per- 
ambulators in the honoured quad, 
and all the smiling little establish- 
ments about the Parks? To show 
the scope of Mr Ornsby’s book, we 
may — here his observations 
upon Hope’s first effort to redevelop 
Roman Catholic institutions in the 
bosom of the Anglican Church. 
“There can be but one opinion,” 
he tells us, “about the high prin- 
ciple and breadth of view” in Mr 
Hope’s statement. 


‘¢ The judgment to be formed on the 
moral questions involved, of course, 
does not belong to his biographer; 
yet it can hardly be passed without 
remark. The obligation of statutes 
made in Catholic times on those bene- 
fitting by them under very different 
circumstances, perhaps weighs on the 
consciences of the present day in Ox- 
ford no more than it did on those of 
the last century, especially after sev- 
eral new strata of changes. Yet a 
difficulty there is, and for every such 
difficulty there must be a remedy. 
Protestantism finds one in public opin- 
ion and in State legislation ; whilst 
Catholics would have recourse to a 
final and infallible appeal which can 
alone set consciences at rest.” 


In the meantime, there is less 
possibility than ever that Oxford 
will have recourse to that final 
tribunal : even in the fervour of 
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the Tractarian excitement, and at 
the height of Cardinal Newman’s 
influence, the Fellows of Merton do 
not seem to have taken kindly to 
the idea of returning to monasti- 
cism, and Hope’s plan dropped, as 
his desire to be a clergyman had 
dropped, and was heard of no more. 

About the time when young 
Hope got his fellowship, a ygqung 
man of a very different form of 
mind, but equally devoted to reli- 
gion and theology, and equally bent 
upon the ideal Church in the world, 
came into residence at Oxford. 
Frederick Denison Maurice came 
out of a very different milieu from 
that of the noble family, with every 
kind of expansion of high office and 
traffic with the world in its atmo- 
sphere, which had produced the 
youthful Fellow of Merton. Yet 
the Maurices belonged to a kind 
of aristocracy too, and were as 
little to be confounded with the 
common herd as the most favoured 
race of lords and ladies. A more 
curious picture than is given of the 
household out of which he came 
scarcely exists in literature, and 
we could have wished that it had 
lain in Colonel Maurice’s way to 
afford us more details, or a sketch 
more graphic, of the little company 
of keen controversialists who must 
have made the life of the Rev. 
Michael Maurice, Unitarian min- 
ister and deeply exercised father 
of a thoughtful family, a burden 
to him. e must note in passing 
that Colonel Maurice mistakes the 
meaning of the term Presbyterian, 
—which, so far as we are aware, 
refers exclusively to the adherents 
of a certain form of Church Gov- 
ernment,—in bestowing it upon the 
Nonconformists he describes, who 
expressly repudiated any form of 
Church Government at all. Whe- 
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Presbyterian economy with an 
devotion seems doubtful; but at 
all events, long before the period 
here treated, every trace of the 
real meaning of the name had 
been lost; and as Presbyterianism 
meant, without doubt, the Presby- 
terian system, we cannot conceive 
any right application of the name 
except to those who hold that 
system. It does not mean Trini- 
tarians, or believers in the doc- 
trines of predestination, or any 
other doctrinal belief; but only 
those who hold by the Presbytery 
as the parliament of the Church, 
as against those who believe in 
bishops as its heaven-appointed 
rulers. 

Neither in this sense, nor in 
that of the Calvinistic doctrine 
usually connected with the Presby- 
terian system, can it be at all an 
appropriate title for the mild Uni- 
tarians, without distinctive creed 
or confession of any kind, living in 
absolute independence, each con- 
gregation of its neighbour, to 
whom Mr Michael Maurice be- 
longed. He was a gentle Noncon- 
formist,preaching the genial morals 
and inconsistent doctrine of the 
small but not unimportant sect in 
which there has been at all times 
so much more intellectual develop- 
ment than general popularity— 
with a number of clever and re- 
markable daughters, and a wife 
somewhat more than his match in 
theological controversy. One by 
one these daughters abandoned 
their father’s principles, drawing 
with them, not by any weakness 
of the affections, but by force 
of argument, their mother; so 
that at last the head of the 
house was left with his little flock 
of hearers in his little chapel, 
which not one of his own famil 
would enter. The house, in whic 
at least one of these independent 
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women was an almost violent con- 
troversialist, and another “a soli- 
tary thinker,” and in which each 
took her own way, agreeing only 
in strong opposition to that of their 
father, must have been more origi- 
nal than comfortable. The fiery 
young women converted their 
mother, they converted their gov- 
erness, they had themselves rebap- 
tised, which was a grievous shock 
to the poor minister thus abandon- 
ed, and they made the mental 
atmosphere of their young brother’s 
youth one full of “confusion and 
contradiction.” * Frederick Maurice 
would seem from his earliest days 
to have possessed one of those al- 
most perfect moral natures to which 
training is little essential ; but on 
the other side, he was endowed 
with a mind of so peculiar a cast, 
that the support of early and 
steady discipline, and a strong prop 
of authority, might have saved him 
many an after-struggle. Brought 
up in a family where such convul- 
sions were going on, where the dif- 
ferent members of the house wrote 
long letters to each other on their 
points of difference, and where the 
controversies of theological belief 
took the part of all those gentle 
nothings, the family talk, the soft 
follies and laughter, which have so 
much to do with the healthfulness 
as well as the happiness of com- 
mon. life—the tendencies of a spirit 
naturally timid yet impetuous, full 
of hesitations yet tenacity, and 
giving itself endless trouble in the 
conscientious and minute working 
of every difficulty presented to it, 
ained additional strength. He 
gone, through a labyrinth of 
self-questioning, of hesitating ad- 
vances, retirements, doubts, mental 
trials of all kinds, before he reached 
Oxford. He had gone in the first 
place to Cambridge, where his 
career was remarkable, and where 


his influence was already” acknows 


ledged as of more than ordin 

potency, but left that University 
without taking his degree, the ne. 
cessity for a profession of faith 
before doing so being too great a 
difficulty to be overcome at the 
moment—for his mind had lo 

before begun to work round in the 
laborious and conscientious wa 
natural to him towards the Chureh 
of England. But either his intel- 
lectual processes were slower than 
those carried on in the minds of 
his sisters, or he was more reluc. 
tant than they were to disappoint 
his father’s hopes. He left Cam- 
bridge accordingly, and went to 
London, where he read law, and 
plunged into literature, in which 
he would seem to have been so far 
successful as to keep himself afloat 
without achieving anything like 
popularity or success. Shyness 
of manner and reserve added to 
the timidity of his mind, and in- 
creased the unassured and doubt- 
ful self-consciousness_ which is 
sometimes called humility. “ He 
will not suppose that any one forms 
a good opinion of him, and really 
desires his company,” says his 
father. Five years, however, of 
this unsatisfactory life, succeeded 
in maturing the opinions and de- 
signs which had been slowly form- 
ing in his mind, and at twenty-five 
he went to Oxford to qualify for 
his degree, with the distinct inten- 
tion of taking orders as a clergy- 
man of the Church of England. 
It would appear, from the burst of 
too superlative satisfaction with 
which his sick and dying sister 
Emma hailed the conclusion of a 
novel he had written amid his 
other literary industries at this 
period, that he had seemed to his 
family to be wanting in capacity 
for sustained effort. She speaks 
of the “ hope which gave place to 
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certainty last night that you could 
finish something,” with a feverish 
exaltation, being then very near 
the end of her life. It is curious 
that family doubts and fears, some- 
times so oddly uncharacteristic, 
should have hit upon such an ap- 
prehension as this in respect to 
go tenacious a mind. The novel, 
it is to be supposed, fell still-born. 

These were the days when New- 
man was supreme in Oxford, but 
he scarcely seems to have crossed 
the path of the serious and some- 
what heavily burdened new-comer, 
whose desire was above all for 
unity, but whose training and dis- 
osition were little likely to lead 
fim towards the fashion of Cathol- 
icism, then growing into influence 
day by day. Maurice came to 
Oxford with something of the 
prestige of his Cambridge suc- 
cesses about him. Mr Gladstone 
records that he received from 
Cambridge “letters from many 
friends, perhaps chiefly from Ar- 
thur Hallam, full of the most 
unbounded admiration ” for him ; 
but it would not seem that the 
effect produced on further ac- 
quaintance was equal to the in- 
troduction. Perhaps his anxious, 
slowly working, much - revolving 
mind had little in common with 
the enthusiastic students of the 
past, whose conclusions were more 
readily come at, and who indeed, 
granting the justice of their first 
steps, were drawn along by a logic 
almost irresistible. While they 
turned with delight and the ard- 
our of newly awakened. sentiment 
to the devout imaginations of the 
Catholic ages, the ideal of an un- 
broken line of apostolical succes- 
‘sion, and the beautiful institutions 
of more primitive times, he began 
in his elaborate way to reason out 
the question. He too had seized 
with eagerness upon the ideal of 
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the Church, in which he found a 

rateful relief from the rampant 
individualism of his early sur- 
roundings ; and to reconcile with 
the principles of Protestantism its 
Catholic character, was one of the 
first subjects upon which his mind 
employed itself. The conclusions 
at which he arrived were conveyed 
in endless letters, as his custom 
was. He made out to his own 
satisfaction by these reasonings 
that Protestantism was not a term 
to apply to the Church ; that the 
Church is Christian only, teach- 
ing the faith without controversy, 
uniting all elements of truth ; but 


*that the nation is Protestant, resist- 


ing all attempts to interfere, at once 
with the supreme authority of God 
and the secondary power of*the 
monarch, by the interposition of 
any vicar of Christ or infallible 
authority between. The nature 
of the mind which could not be 
satisfied without finding some 
broad if visionary foundation of 
reason by which to recommend 
them to others, and which for its 
most earnest convictions works 
round and round its subject, not 
without an unconscious subtlety in 
seizing upon arguments to prove its 
theory, yet with the most thorough 
and laborious conscientiousness, is 
apparent at once in this argument. 
Maurice’s first publication in the 
polemical vein, the pamphlet called 
“Subscription no Bondage,” in 
which he set himself to prove the 
paradox that a higher freedom was 
involved in certain understood con- 
ditions than in the lawlessness of 
no creed at all, shows the same 
laborious method. It was written 
in opposition to the first attempt 
at abolishing subscription in the 
Universities, and was the result of 
the processes of thought by which 
he had worked himself free from 
the imbroglio of his early days. 
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This publication was for the mo- 
ment useful to the High Church 
party, and was received by them 
with momentary if somewhat 
doubting and uncertain interest. 
There is, we may remark by the 
way, something equally character- 
istic and full of unconscious humour 
in the precaution he took, in respect 
to his theory of Protestantism, of 
rs his very long letter 
to Dr Acland in which it is worked 
out, with a shorter one containing 
a summary of its arguments: “ As 
I scarcely expect that you will 
have leisure, inclination, or ability 
to read the long MS. I send you, 
I will just set down the heads of 
it in this note, that my purpose in 
writing it may not be altogether 
defeated”! Nothing could be 
more quaint than such a proceed- 
ing, but nothing more character- 
istic of the man. 

We may add here before pass- 
ing to the other branch of the 
subject, Maurice’s confession of 
what seemed to him the Catholic 
faith— 

**T should wish to live and die for 
the assertion of this truth: that the 
Universal Church is just as much a 
reality as any particular nation is ; that 
the latter can only be believed real as 
one believes in the former; that the 
Church is the witness for the true con- 
stitution of man as man, a child of God, 
an heir of heaven, and taking up his 
freedom by baptism ; that the world is 
a miserable, accursed, rebellious order 
which denies this foundation, which 
will create a foundation of ‘self-will, 
choite, taste, opinion; that in the 
world there can be no communion ; 
that in the Church there can be uni- 
versal communion, communion in one 
body by one spirit. For this our 
Church of England is now, as I think, 
the only firm consistent witness. If 
God will raise up another in Germany 
or elsewhere, thanks be to Him for it ; 
but for the sake of Germans, Dutch- 
men, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Italians ; 
for the sake of ptists, Indepen- 
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dents, Quakers, Unitarians ; for the 
sake of Jews, Turks, Infidels ; for the 
sake of Men, I will hold fast by that 
Church which alone stands forth and 
upholds universal brotherhood, on the 
only basis on which brotherhood ig 
possible.” 


About the same period young 
Hope of Merton had begun to 
make himself visible on his side 
of the ideal Church, by a protest 
against the existence of missiona 
societies apart from the Church, 
which is the “ original and rightfal 
missionary society,” and a proposal 
that the society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel (the S.P.G., as 
it is called in ecclesiastical slang) 
should be recognised as a commit- 
tee of the Church instead of a 
separate association, which may 
seem a distinction without a differ- 
ence to the reader, but which meant 
at that moment the concentration 
of everything in the visible frame. 
work of a Catholic unity which 
was leading to more important 
issues. We are tempted to quote 
the reflections of the biographer 
on this point, if not for their wis- 
dom, yet for the splendour of their 
assumptions. Mr Ornsby considers 
Hope’s proposal as the proof of 
no ordinary character, but of one 
which would have come to very 
little “had he missed the grace of 
conversion.” ‘“ He was quite un- 
consciously as yet having a glimmer 
of the faith, and attempting to find 
a sort of artificial Catholicity or 
universality in the. amalgamation 
of these societies on the wide- 
spreading British colonial system.” 

ut, “as he was unprovided as yet 
with the real key to Church his- 
tory ”—viz., the position of the See 
of Peter—“his conceptions could 
not but be crude and full of error.” 
Nothing could be more offensive 
than the manner in which these 
explanations are given. We will 
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allow, however, that there is a cer- 
tain justice in them; for Hope’s con- 
ception of catholicity was already 
that of the Church of Rome ; and 
as all his efforts were connected 
with the external organisations 
and economy of the Church of 
England, so as to demonstrate its 
claim to the same character, the 
logic of the matter could scarcely 
fail to be in the hands of the older 
and far more complete organisation. 

Mr Hope’s “ well-meant  re- 
forms ”—that is, his strenuous ef- 
forts to turn the stream of English 
life into the channels of the past 
—though they did not succeed in 
permanently making into monks 
the Fellows of Merton, and did not 
produce any important change in 
the character of the missionary so- 
cieties (though their results in this 
case his biographer does not feel 
important enough to inquire into), 
came to a real issue of importance 
in the foundation of the great 


Episcopalian school of Scotland, 
the College of Glenalmond. His 


correspondence on this subject 
with Mr Gladstone, his coadjutor 
in the scheme, is very curious. 
According to his desire, the school, 
which has now become an import- 
ant public institution in Scotland, 
was to be founded in the same 
spirit in which Henry VI. founded 

ton, as a nursery for the clergy ; 
and his anxious plans for keeping 
apart the boys intended for holy 
orders, and shutting up those un- 
fortunate little Levites in the at- 
mosphere of a Catholic seminary 
from which all natural influences 
should be excluded,are aremarkable 

roof of the determined bias which 

is mind had taken. The object of 
his first endeavour was to find a way 
of solving the problem, “ How the 
clergy shall receive a strict clerical 
education in contact with, and yet 


without being secularised by, the 
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laity.” The separation was to take 
place at the age of twelve or thir- 
teen, after which the boys intended 
for the Church were to remain 
apart, the elder and the younger 
together, and to be specially trained 
for their future profession, “ in- 
structed in chanting,” made “ to 
wear surplices in chapel and read 
the lessons, to have shorter vaca- 
tions, and be made to feel through- 
out that they are under a different 
discipline.” This suggestion, so 
entirely against all the traditions 
and prejudices of English, not 
to say Scottish training, was 
combated by Mr Gladstone, and 
so far as we are aware, never 
passed into a rule; but it is a 
curious attempt to translate his 
antiquarian views into practice, 
and pour the new wive into old 
bottles. His indifference to “the 
laity,” while forming those anxious 
rules for the boys destined for holy 
orders, is remarkable. He would 
allow them to stay (with a half 
contemptuous tolerance) till the 
were fifteen ; after that, if they in- 
sisted, a separate establishment 
should be founded for them, “ with 
power of frequenting the lectures 
and chapel, but otherwise no part 
of the college.” When the institu- 
tion for which he had done so much 
was finally completed, Hope’s name 
was left out of the list of governors 
—a slight which he would seem to 
have felt deeply. And fortunately 
his system of separation was not 
adopted. He did succeed, however, 
it would appear, in introducing a 
degree of surveillance quite foreign 
to the character of an English 

ublic school ; but we can scarcely 
believe that this has remained a 
feature of a popular and successful 
institution. 

While he was thus strugglin 
for the restoration of rules an 
systems long discarded, the follow- 
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ing singular anecdote will show 
how his Catholic aspirations affec- 
ted his mind towards individuals 
not of his own way of thinking. 
The barrister with whom he had 
first begun to read law was a Mr 
Hodgkin, a lawyer of considerable 
‘ reputation in his profession, a good 
man, whom Hope had every reason 
to respect and esteem, and for 
whom he entertained the most 
friendly sentiments. But he was 
a Quaker, and as such beyond the 
ale. This is what happened when 

ope went to pay a visit to this 
good and pious man :— 


‘* He took me aside and strolled with 
me in the garden in order to relieve 
his conscience of a little burden in 
nearly the words following: ‘I sup- 
pose you will be reading to your family 
and the servants in the morning, and 
if you will excuse me, I should prefer 
retiring to my own room whilst you 
are so engaged.’ I thanked him for 
his frankness, and assured him that I 
should much prefer his doing just 
that which was the most agreeable to 
his own feelings, but that in all pro- 
bability all that would take place 
would be the reading of a chapter 
from the authorized version of the 
New Testament; for I fancied it 
might be a Dissenter’s prayer that 
might be the stumbling-block. He 
said, ‘I thought it likely that that 
would be the case, but still it is in 
some sort as a religious teacher that 
you assemble your family, and with my 
views of Apostolical Succession, and 
especially considering that you are an 
unbaptised person, I should not feel 
ym | to participate in the service.’ I 
replied that I understood him, but 
that he would not be surprised that I 
could not on this account give up a 

ractice which I believed to be my 

uty, and I only regretted that I did 
so little for the religious benefit of my 
family, my friends, and my neighbours. 
This strong though perfectly polite ex- 
pression of his views was the more 
remarkable, as he had formed quite 
an exaggerated estimate of any moral 
or even religious qualities which he 
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sup me to possess, though ece 
iastically I was such a heathen ™ sa 


Thus what he called “the ep- 
campment of the Church pitched 
after the model set by her first 
captains,” excluded rigorously, ag 
if they had been so man infidels, 
men whom no one could deny to 
be followers of the great Captain 
of all. Such a conviction, when 
it enters the mind, is beyond all 


‘reach of reason, and perhaps is 


held all the more strongly that, 
abhorrent as it is to the true spirit 
of human and Christian brother- 
hood, it must be a martyrdom 
to the true believer to hold it. 
He was still very young, how- 
ever, when he thus, with the best 
intentions, insulted the good 
Quaker, and did his utmost to 
make the new public school into 
a seminary of unnatural little 
riests ; and he was by nature the 
ast man in the world to insult 
any man, having been born with a 
golden mouth from which persua- 
sion flowed, and possessing a power 
of nt himself beloved, and 
winning the hearts of those with 
whom he was brought in contact, 
which, as all who knew bear record, 
was unparalleled. 

Hope was but twenty-eight when 
he made his first great step in life. 
His well known views on ecclesi- 
astical matters and his great abil- 
ities had caused him to be chosen 
junior counsel for the cathedral 
chapters, when the “ Ecclesiastical 
Duties and Revenues Bill,” the 
purpose of which was to cut down 
the incomes of the chapters by 
way of increasing poor livings and 
sdting to the number of the clergy, 
was under discussion before the 
House of Lords. On this subject 
his soul was all aflame, and in the 
same spirit with which he had 
urged upon his college the fulfil- 
ment of their founder’s statutes, 
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he addressed the peers of England, 
with an added strain of lofty in- 
dignation, as to what he declared 
to be a breach of national faith 
and British honour in thus attempt- 
ing to withdraw from their ori- 
ginal use the funds left for certain 
sacred purposes, by men long dead 
and powerless to protect them- 
selves. “Had the word of the 
nation,” he cries, “been pledged 
with one half of the earnestness 
with which a continued course of 
legislation has pledged that word to 
these founders, and in reliance upon 
which they went to their rest— 
had you, I say, made such distinct 
promises to another country, would 
you not have kept these pro- 
mises?, You would, for you would 
have feared their armies. Had 
you done so to the national credi- 
tor, you would have kept them, for 
you might have feared that the 
public credit would suffer. But 
these men have gone to their 
graves; their voices are silent, 
they cannot complain ; their arms 
are nerveless, they cannot be raised 
to threaten you ; you have nothing 
more to hope from them, and noth- 
ing to fear; and therefore you will 
not keep your plighted word with 
them.” Notwithstanding the elo- 
quence and passionate earnestness 
of the appeal, the argument does 
not strike us as very convincing, 
falling altogether short as it does 
of the real question : nor is it orig- 
inal, but as old as the ever-recurring 
atruggle on the subject of legacies 
and gifts to the Church, which has 
occurred in every Catholic country. 
But the effect it is said to have 
produced, enhanced no doubt by 
that personal fascination of the 
apeaker of which we hear so 
much, and by the excited atmos- 
phere of the times, was extraor- 
dinary. “Lord Brougham, at the 
éonclusion of the speech, emphati- 
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cally exclaimed, ‘That young man’s 
fortune is made !’” Mr Gladstone, 
no mean authority on such a sub- 
ject, speaks of himself as “a hearer 
and a rapt hearer” of this address, 
and adds: “I need not say that 
during the last forty years I have 
heard many + gress and many, 
too, in which I had reason to take 
interest, and yet never one which, 
by its solid as well as by its win- 
ning qualities, more powerfully im- 
pressed me.” A chorus of praise 
rose from all sides, and fame and 
fortune were in a moment at the 
young barrister’s eommand. He 
chose that occasion to set out on a 
long tour, chiefly of ecclesiastical 
study and discovery, in Italy, leav- 
ing both fortune and fame behind, 
and throughout his long profes- 
sional career never appeared as the 
advocate or defender of any great 
public question again. 

By this time, however, his 
thoughts, following the great sweep 
and current of impulse which came 
from his friend and leader, were 
daily nearing the ancient channels 
of the faith, as it began to grow 
apparent that there was a barrier 
not to be surmounted between the 
utmost possibility of Catholicism 
attainable in England and the 
ancient Catholicism of Rome. The 
effort to “pitch the encampment 
of the Church after the model set 
by her best captains ” was met by 
incessant disappointment ; and the 
longing of the eager minds which 
followed, and sometimes in their 
ardour anticipated, the decision of 
Newman, grew all the more intense 
by every hindrance. Hope’s time 
and thoughts seem to have been en- 
tirely taken up during his Italian 
— with study and observa- 
tion of the economy of the Roman 
Church. Rome itself had, as it 
has upon most ardent and enthu- 
siastic students, a slightly damp- 
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s 
ing effect. “The finished solem- 
nities of the Sistine Chapel affected 
him less than a rude midnight mass 
of Carthusians,” his biographer 
observes ; and this will be readily 
understood by the imaginative 
reader. “ But what did affect him 
was the coherent system and organ- 
isation of Rome—the exactness of 
law and doctrine, the completeness 
of theory, the careful adjustment 
of details, and the steady adherence 
to what was laid down. With 
these it made him uneasy and dis- 
satisfied to compare the loose rule- 
of-thumb procedure which are char- 
acteristic of everything English.” 
His mind full of this impression, 
so natural to a lawyer, he returned 
home to be encountered by a 
scheme which, in the oblivion and 
ineffectiveness into which it has 
fallen, it is startling to hear of as 
instrumental in bringing about 
such great results. This was 
the curious whim of foreign 
invention — the scheme of the 
ever alert and busy Bunsen for 
smuggling Episcopacy into the 
Lutheran Church, and knitting an 
additional bond between England 
and Prussia by the manufacture of 
a joint-bishopric at Jerusalem. No 
project, perhaps,ever fell more dead 
when carried out; but the real 
consequences were not those which 
concerned Bishop Gobat’s appoint- 
ment. That the Church of Eng- 
land—that one worthy successor 
of the Apostles, in the adoring 
conception of the Oxford Church- 
men, more Catholic than the most 
Catholic, é.¢., more sternly exclu- 
sive of every illegitimate develop- 
ment of Christianity—should hold 
out a hand to Lutheranism, and 
receive under her shadow and pro- 
tection congregations of German 
schismatics, was too intolerable to 
be thought of. At the first blush, 
indeed, Dr Pusey had been seduced 
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into sympathy with the scheme, 
under the idea that it “was one 
for bringing the Prussians at Jera. 
salem by legitimate ecclesiastical} 
means into the Church of Eng. 
land.” And, looking at it in this 
light, Hope also was led into givin 

his advice in the drawing out o 

the Bill, and at its first outset 
into lending his countenance to the 
design, although suspicious and 
doubtful from the first. The de. 
seription by Mr Gladstone of the 
scheme altogether may be quoted, 
as giving not only a conception of 
its character, but also a brief and 
vivid sketch of another remarkable 
individual—one more instance of 
the warm theological bias, and 
boundless capacity for intellectual 
occupation, characteristic of the 
time. 

‘*About this time Baron Bunsen 
became the representative of Prussia 
at the British court. I remember 
that your father used to strike me by 
his suspicions and apprehensions of 
particular persons, and Bunsen, if I 
recollect right, wasamongthem. That 
distinguished person felt an immense 
interest in England : he was of a pious 
and enthusiastic mind, a mind of al- 
most preternatural activity, vivacity, 
and rapidity, a bright imagination, 
and a wide rather than a deep range 
of knowledge. He was in the strong- 
est sympathy, both personal and ec- 
clesiastical, with the then reignin 
King of Prussia, who visited Englan 
in the autumn, I think, of 1841. Sir 
Robert Peel, however loyal to the 
entente with France, had a strong de- 
sire for close relations of friendship 
with Germany, and the marriage of 
the Queen then recent told in the 
same sense. All these circumstances 
opened the way for the singular pro- 
ject of the Anglican bishopric of 
Jerusalem, which I believe to have 
been the child of Bunsen’s fertile and 
energetic brain. Wide as was 
the range of Bunsen’s subsequent 
changes, he at this time represented 
the opinion of the Evangelical German 
Church, with the strong leaning of an 
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amateur towards the Episcopate as a 
form of government, not as the vehicle 
of the continuous corporate and vis- 
ible life of the Christian Church. He 
had beyond all men I ever knew the 
faculty of persuading himself that he 
had reconciled opposites; and this per- 
suasion he entertained with such fer- 
your that it became contagious. 


It was thus that “this really 
fantastic plan” came into being ; 
and it is extremely interesting to 
mark the different minds and 
natures thus brought into momen- 
tary and disturbed sympathy in 
the midst of these instructive op- 
positions. The plausible effusive 
German, with that touch of the 
sentimental peculiar to his race, in 
a rush and flow of universal sym- 
pathy, vanity, desire to please, and 
determination to do great things, 
pouring forth floods of amiable 
enthusiasm; while the Englishmen 
stood round, half melted, half de- 
fiant. “The amateur leaning to- 
wards the Episcopate” would be 
almost more offensive to those high 
defenders of the Apostolical Suc- 
cession than a rude Dissenter’s 
hatred of it. “ y opinion is (I 
put it no higher),” Mr Gladstone 
adds, “that the Jerusalem Bishop- 
ric snapped the link which bound Dr 
Newman to the English Church.” 
What great results from little 
causes spring! The reader of the 
present day who has not examined 
this period of history, and who is 
not old enough to remember the 
commotion of the moment, will 
scarcely know, without explana- 
tion, what the Jerusalem Bishopric 
means. Even those to whom it 
has produced, or helped to produce, 
consequences so momentous, would 
probably now be at some loss to 
say whether it still existed. It 
was never in itself of the slightest 
practical importance, and within a 
few years was as if it had never 
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been. Yet it was important enough 
at the moment to determine the 
life of some of the most remarkable 
men of the generation. The reader 
will, no doubt, take refuge in the 
thought that if not that, then some- 
thing else, probably not greater in 
itself, would have given the needed 
impulse—and very likely this is 
true. Yet it is an extraordinary 
instance of the short sight and 
mistaken conception of magnitudes, 
which is common to the most en- 
nae -as to the least, that a 
scheme which one of the actors in- 
volved in it now characterises as 
fantastic, should have precipitated 
the greatest convulsion which for 
centuries the Church of England 
has known. 

Maurice, as might have been 
expected, took an entirely different 
view, and threw himself with en- 
thusiasm into the scheme. He 
was then chaplain of Guy’s Hos- 
nent and lecturer at King’s Col- 
ege, working hard in both spheres, 
and as usual employing every mo- 
ment of his leisure in burrowin 
about the roots of doctrine, an 
conveying the results of his minute 
and elaborate researches in letters 
twenty pages long, which it seems 
enough occupation to write without 
anything more. His view, it must 
be allowed, is much more difficult 
to keep in one’s mind than the 
concise belief on the other side. 
The elaborate distinctions which 
he draws between the ground of 
unity and that of difference, con- 
fuse the reader in circles of rea- 
soning not too distinct in them- 
selves, and involving so many sub- 
tleties of meaning, that 9 plain 
intellect is often baffled in follow- 
ing them. The object of his 
warmest aspirations, like that of 
those with whom he was now in 
instinctive opposition on all points, 
was catholicity—but a catholicity 
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so different, that all possibility even 
of mutual understanding was im- 
possible. That his views, however, 
were not at all latitudinarian, and 
that in his own way he could be 
as intolerant in expression as the 
highest Anglican, the following 
statement of both sides of the 
question will testify : 

‘*T have endeavoured in my tracts 
to prove that if Christ be really the 
head of every man, and if he really 
have taken human flesh, there is 
ground for a universal : fellowship 
among men. I have asserted that it 
is the business of the Church to assert 
this ground of universal fellowship; 
that it ought to make men under- 
stand and feel how possible it is for 
men as men to fraternise in Christ ; 
how impossible it is to fraternise ex- 
cept in Him. Now, the denial of a 
universal Head is practically the de- 
nial of all communion in society. This 
universal fellowship in Christ I be- 
lieve that the Church of England 
asserts by its ordinances; and believ- 
ing this (rightly or wrongly), I feel 
that Jam bound, as a good member 
of that Church, not to narrow my 
‘hours of intercourse or fellowship. I 
meet men as men because I feel that 
I have a ground on which I can meet 
them, and that this is the deepest, 
safest ground of all. . . . If the 
person whom I thus meet fraternises 
elsewhere on another principle, that is 
nothing to me. Still less does it sig- 
nify to me that he may support in 
conversation certain theological theses 
to which I cannot assent, or may 
deny doctrines which I hold very 
earnestly. I should make no com- 
promise, I should hope to be enabled 
to tell him honestly what I think, 
but my friendship with him would 
not be interrupted; or if it were, I 
should attribute the breach to my 
infirmity of temper, and not boast 
of it as a sacrifice to duty. . . . But 
if the same person said to me, ‘Let 
us meet to-morrow at’some meeting 
of the Bible Society. I am an Inde- 
pendent, or a Baptist, or a Quaker ; 

ou, I know, are an Episcopalian, but 
et us forget our differences and meet 


on the groundof our commonChristian- 
ity ;’ I should say instantly, ‘I wil] 
do no such thing. I consider that 
your whole scheme is a flat contradie- 
tion and a lie. You come forward 
with an avowal that you fraternise on 
some other ground than that of our 
union in Christ, and then you ask me 
to fraternise with you on that ground, 
I consider your sects, one and all of 
them, as an outrage on the Christian 
principle—as a denial of it. And 
what is the common Christianity of 
which you speak? The mere caput 
mortuum of all systems! You do not 
really mean us to unite in Christ as 
being members of His body; you 
mean us to unite in holding certain 
notions about Christ, just as you hold 
certain peculiar notions about bap- 
tism,’ ” &e. 


We confess that after reading 
the above, our head goes round: 
we feel that the unfortunate schis- 
matic who has proffered a com- 
mon Christianity as a ground of 
union is hardly used, and must 
be as confused as we are by this 
sudden anathema, this thunder- 
bolt bursting from the mildest 
blue. The principle on the other 
side which says incisively, “If 
you have not the apostolical suc- 
cession you are heathens and pub- 
licans, beyond the pale of Chris- 
tian fellowship altogether,” has 
at least the merit of being more 
comprehensible. 

Mr Maurice therefore supported 
—not on the ground of a common 
Christianity, but on the ground 
of the union of all men in Christ, 
which no doubt would have led 
him to receive an enlightened Par- 
see on the same platform with 
Baron Bunsen;—the scheme of 
the Jerusalem bishopric, and is- 
sued a pamphlet in favour of, as 
Mr Hope published one against it. 
They were thus brought into act- 
ual contact, for the only time in 
their history,—Maurice’s pamphlet 
giving occasion for an eloquent 
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assage in Hope’s, in defence of 
art law, witch the other had 
spoken of contemptuously. The 
thoughts as well as the actions of 
the two men were in Instinctive 
antagonism. 
have been impossible for them to 
have looked at any subject from 
the same point of view ; but the 
were both devoted to what eac 
called the Church, with an enthusi- 
asm which knew no limit, though 
in the sense of one it was a de- 
finite corporation, with infallible 
and unchanging laws and ordi- 
nances, and in that of the other 
a vague and universal communion 
of spirits, which words scarcely 
serve to define. 

At this point the human ele- 
ment in Mr Hope’s life comes into 
view, and claims all our interest. 
Maurice continues for years his 
theological investigations, explain- 
ing, describing, opening out with 
endless earnestness and patience 
his conceptions of truth. Even his 
most intimate domestic letters, so 
far as presented to the reader, 
bear the character of theological 
essays, and the touch of nature 
which is so necessary to secure the 
sympathy of ordinary human crea- 
tures is almost entirely left out, 
although in the meantime he mar- 
ries, has children born to him, and 
enters into all the ordinary round 
of life. But perhaps Colonel Manu- 
rice has judged rightly, for his 
father’s nature had much of the 
abstract in it, and, there can be 
no doubt, was more profoundly and 
constantly occupied by the pro- 
cesses of thought than is at all 
usual even with men of high intel- 
lect. We who do not stand on 
that elevation long for a little 
green spot, a touch of human im- 
perfection, even a little levity, 
or an infinitesimal error, to make 
us feel the object of the narrative 
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to be flesh and blood like our- 
selves. But Hope acquires at 
this period of his life the interest 
not only of a man discouraged and 
baffled in his dearest objects, and 
brought face to face with a possible 
crisis of the most painful mean- 
ing, but also of a mystery of the 
strangest kind, which all the pene- 
tration of the critic endeavours 
in vain to fathom. Why, after 
opening his career with one bril- 
liant performance in the highest 
branch of his profession, did he 
suddenly disappear from the sight 
of men, and give himself up to the 
passing of railway bills in some 
dingy committee-room of the House 
of Commons? Why did he aban- 
don the higher walks and pick up 
out of the dust the tool which was 
to shape all his professional life ? 
Why did he lay aside his high aspi- 
rations, his self-consecration to the 
most sacred cause, and spend his 
life in persuading, alarming, con- ° 
vincing, throwing dust in the eyes 
of half-a-dozen obscure gentlemen 
in furtherance of the most modern 
and mundane of all enterprises? 
To these questions there is no re- 
ply. He said that he meant to 
make of his profession his cabbage- 
field, and of other studies his flow- 
er-garden ; but his other studies 
never came to any result, and his 
life was wholly (and most profit- 
ably) occupied by the hard work— 
well rewarded in one sense, but in 
another without recompense, as it 
was without moral desert—which 
he thus chose as the occupation of 
his existence. There are various 
reasons alleged for this curious 
anti- climax. Cardinal Newman, 
with a remarkable mixture of 
praise and apology, rather repeats 
the question than supplies any re- 
ply to it:— ; 

‘‘That a young man of bold, large 
enterprising mind, of popular talents 
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of conscious power, with initial suc- 
cesses, with great opportunities—one 
who carried with him the goodwill 
and expectation of bystanders, and 
was cheered on by them to a great 
future—that he should be dead to his 
own manifest interests, that he should 
be unequal to the occasion, that he 
should be so false to his destiny, that 
his ethical nature should be so little in 
keeping with his gifts of mind—may 
easily be represented not only as 
strange, but as a positive defect, or 
even a fault.” But he adds: ‘It 
must be recollected that in public life 
a man of elevated mind does not make 
his own self tell upon others simply 
and entirely. He is obliged to move 
in a groove. He must act with other 
men: he cannot select his objects or 
ne them by means unadulterated 

y the methods and practices of minds 
less elevated than his own. He can 
only do what he feels to be second 
best.” 


This is no reason, nor even a de- 
fence: it is an apology, and no 
. more. It isas if a man were to 
say, Because I can only work.under 
limitations and not absolutely ac- 
cording to my own ideal, therefore 
I will take that work which has the 
least meaning, is the most purely 
material, and is the least elevated 
that can be found. And if we may 
venture the conjecture,this or some- 
thing like this must have been in 
Mr Hope’s heart when he selected 
the occupation which was to win 
him fortune, and after a sort fame. 
If he could not have his own way, 
and achieve his favourite ends, 
and realise his ideal, which was 
entirely concerned with the devel- 
opment of the Church, what did 
it matter what he did? the first 
thing that came to hand, ignoble 
if you please, that affected him no 
longer, seeing that his real scope, 
the best meaning that was in him, 
was baffled for ever. There is 
something pathetic, pitiful, almost 
tragic in the determined plunge he 
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made into work which had no 
moral significance at all, in which 
no principles were involved, which 
was mere matter of expediency, of 
money, of purely external effort.. 


‘An advocate’s trade of making the 


worse appear the better cause, if 
it has much that is equivocal in it, 
when it only aims at making one 
line of railway appear more desir. 
able than another, loses, with 
its moral responsibility, all its 
weight and dignity. Life had 
still much that was agreeable, much 
that was happy ; and no doubt, 
as every man learns to enjoy 
what he is conscious of doin 
well, Mr Hope found pleasure a 
excitement in his work, such as it 
was. But yet it appears.to us that 
only a kind of despair could have 
driven him into it, and that all 
the higher enjoyments and aspira- 
tions of life were quenched in him 
when he flung away the hopes that 
his friends at large had entertained, 
and devoted himself to what is 
cailed the Parliamentary bar, for 
life. 

However, the best chapter b 
far in the biography is that which 
describes his occupations and pro- 
gress there. The admirable sketch 
of him contributed by Mr Venables 
is of the highest interest, and Mr 
Ornsby himself forgets for once 
his solieaien and gives an excellent 
account of his endless activity, his 
brilliant skill and care in his work, 
and his most important cases— 
cases entirely devoid of any human 
or moral interest, yet domennnns 
much mastery of the subject, an 
much power in convincing and in- 
teresting the judges. Our space 
does not allow anything more than 
an allusion to this work, neither 
does it come within the scope of 
these observations. But to our 
own thinking the after-course of 
Mr Hope’s life in losing the spring 
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early effort and the one inspi- 
st yhat could have rou ht it 
to full development, is in a lower 
key, @ minor tone. It is the life 
of a disappointed and disappointing 
man. hat he went over to the 
Church of Rome seems an event 
of inferior importance. The heart 
seems to have gone out of him 
when he allowed to himself that 
the Anglican Church could not be 
any longer his model of Catholic 
faith, and that nothing he could 
do would suffice to lead her back 
into the right way. With many 
of his clerical companions in the 
same career, a similar result seems 
to have followed—a dropping into 
insignificance, into the common 
life whick they had despised, into 
a subdued and permanently dim 
condition of being. It seems extra- 
ordinary to say this of a man who 
lived and prospered for half a life- 
time after—who loved and married, 
occupied a brilliant position in so- 
ciety, exercised great influence, and 
was altogether a most notable and 
remarkable personage ; and yet we 
think it is true. 

Mr Hope’s marriage took place 
some years after this climax and 
anti-climax of his life. Mr Ornsby 
here is quite equal to the occasion, 
and comes in with that solemn 
unconsciousness of the ludicrous 
which the reader has before re- 
marked in him. In the opinion 
of this sage, the Jerusalem bishop- 
ric was the primary cause of his 
hero’s marriage,—“the news of 
which step,” he gravely tells us, 
“jis known to have fallen like a 
knell on the minds of those who 
looked up to him and shared his 
religious feelings, as it appeared a 
sign that he no longer thought the 
ideal perfection presented by the 
celibate life—which he certainly 
contemplated in 1840-41—was con- 
genial with the spirit of the Church 
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of England.” We have never un 
derstood that a celibate laity was 
considered desirable even by Rome 
herself, or by anybody, indeed, ex- 
cept Mr Malthus, ous theories 
have very little to do with Cath- 
olic perfection. If it were not so 
entirely ludicrous, the suggestion 
would be highly offensive ; and the 
biographer’s patronage of MrsHope 
Scott, and condescending record of 
her gentle excellence, is actually so, 
when we recollect all that was em- 
bodied in that fragile representa- 
tive of so much genius and power 
— Lockhart’s daughter, ott’s 
soap wey the last of that family 
or whose future advantage, alas ! 
the greatest of Scotsmen had so 
laboured and hoped. A halo of 
pathetic tenderness is about the 
young creature, as much a daugh- 
ter of Scotland as if she had been 
born a princess of a native dynasty 
against whom no rebel ever rose. 
e confess to a certain grudge - 
against the husband who brought 
another wife and reared another 
family in Abbotsford, after this 
rightful ey of the place had faded 
in her youth ; but that, no doubt, 
is quite unreasonable. Mr Lock- 
hart, who has not had justice dealt 
him by the world, and whose keen 
temper and bitter sallies have been 
more remembered against him than 
his genius and high qualities have 
told in his favour, approved his 
daughter’s choice, and his letter to 
his son-in-law on the occasion of 
his change of faith is one of the very 
highest testimonies which could be 
produced in Mr Hope’s favour. “I 
trust,” Lockhart writes, “ that this, 
the only part of your conduct that 
has given me pain,need not now nor 
ever disturb the confidence in which 
it has of late been a principal con- 
solation to me to live with my son- 
in-law.” Lockhart died in the 
house which had now become his 
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daughter’s—the dear and mourn- 
ful house connected with so many 
glories and so many losses, from 
which, after a few years, she too 
went forth never to return, leaving 
again an only daughter to inherit, 
with so many additions, and in so 
strangely changed an atmosphere, 
Sir Walter’s great name. Nothing 
can be more sad than this part of 
the narrative. And we cannot but 
repeat that a certain sense of some- 
thing which we must not call dese- 
cration, an uneasy wish that it had 
been any other house in which the 
remainder of Mr Hope Scott’s ad- 
mirable and pious life was spent, 
returns to our mind as we carry on 
his history. Not that any reason, 
in what one of his critics—a man 
who ought to have known better, 
Sir Francis Hastings Doyle—calls 
“the gallant Presbyterianism ” 


(whatever that may be) of Sir 
Walter, makes the intrusion of 
exotic priests, and the half-con- 


ventual rule of life described by Mr 
Ornsby, out of character with the 
= Sir Walter was no Pres- 

yterian, and his sympathies were 
all with the traditions’ of the 
past. But his great, natural, and 
reasonable mind—the healthy, sun- 
shiny atmosphere that surrounded 
him, in which all was spontaneous, 
friendly,charitable—the catholicity 
of the heart,—was certainly much 
out of keeping with the routine of 
pietism, the elaborate devotions, 
and life directed and superintended 
by-reverend fathers, which seems 
to have been introduced at Abbots- 
ford.’ This, however, is not a mat- 
ter to be here discussed. 
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Thus ended, so far as the world 
was concerned, in confusion and 
downfall of all the hopes set on hig 
head, and all the purposes with 
which he entered life, one of those 
sons of the prophets who seemed 
at one time most likely to have 
impressed his mark upon the world, 
He worked until he dropped, at 
the mere task-work, not noble, or 
necessary, or worthy of him, to 
which he had given his strength, 
and died leaving many tender 
friends, and much admiration and 
sorrow behind him; but also a 
general mournful sense of unfulfil- 
ment, the feeling of sore dissatis. 
faction with life and its problems, 
which so often follows a wasted 
existence, but seldom one so fully 
used, so outwardly prosperous, so 
good and spotless. This rich, busy, 
prosperous, righteous man, chari- 
table in deed if not in sentiment, 
who had accomplished so many 
things in his life, and built so many 
houses, churches, and schools, and 
done so much good, and won so 
much love, and yet was a failure— 
what can any one say to such a 
paradox ? It sums up all the lesser 
paradoxes which had abounded in 
his life. 

In the case of his contemporary, 
Mr Maurice, there is no such dis- 
crepancy to record ; but, in con- 
sequence, nothing of the tragical 
interest which, subdued by con- 
ventional forms and the outward 
composure of common life, is often 
even more profoundly touchin 
than when expressed in tones 0 
passion. Maurice’s life was con- 
sistent throughout. As much as 








1 The Queen in her recent book makes a very charming allusion to her visit 
to Abbotsford, which is worth noting : ‘‘ In the study,” her Majesty says, ‘‘ we 
saw his [Sir Walter’s] journal, in which Mr Hope Scott asked me to write my 
name, which J felt it to be a presumption to do”—words for which all who 
love Sir Walter will the more esteem the sovereign Lady, who thus acknow- 
ledges the sway of genius greater than her own. 
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any man ever did, he has shaped 
his existence “upon the plan that 
leased his childish thought.” 
There is no breach of continuity, 
no pause of discouragement to re- 
cord in his much-labouring, much- 
writing existence. If we were to 
hesitate a fault in the career so 
pervaded by high motive and the 
most conscientious purpose, it 
would be the boundless flood of 
expression which makes us wonder 
whether anything in him was left 
unsaid, whether there were any 
intervals left for occupations less 
serious, whether he ever played 
or rested, or even ate and slept. 
It would be rash, perhaps, to say 
that he was a man who fulfilled all 
his intentions in life, for his career 
was one of continual opposition 
and controversy, and he was again 
and again displaced from posts in 
which he found congenial occupa- 
tion, and compelled to retire, if 
never into silence, yet into com- 


parative obscurity : but these fail- 
ures were neverfrom within. They 
were the consequence of a courage 
which never faltered, of a con- 
science which never prevaricated, 
of a devotion in which there never 


was any change of direction. His 
biographer, we think, has entered 
too much at length into past con- 
troversies, which, no doubt, were 
of the greatest importance in Mr 
Maurice’s personal experience, but 
which have lost much of their in- 
terest for a generation which 
knew him only as a religious 
teacher and centre of influence, 
whose place in the history of an 
important period in our recent 
annals is permanent, and who 
moved many of the best minds of 
his generation. We could have 
been satisfied with very much less 
information about the unfortunate 
controversy at King’s College, 
which ended in Maurice’s separa- 
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tion from that institution, and in 
which, by means of his conviction 
that eternal life had begun already 
and did not exclusively mean the 
life beyond the grave, it was sup- 
er to be proved that he did not. 
elieve in eternal perdition, and 
therefore was not qualified to teach 
theology in a college of the Church 
of England. The meaning which 
he did attach to these words he has 
set forth over and over again in 
his works ; and it is one, like much 
that he has said, which is apt. 
enough to confuse the matter-of- 
fact reader. The accusation, more 
just on the surface, that he was 
obscure in much of his teaching, is 
perhaps equally unfounded. He 
was not obscure to those who were 
capable of entering into the minute 
and subtle processes by which he 
worked out his own convictions 
and persuaded himself of ever 
detail of the truths he treated. 
All that was wanted was the con- 
genial mind, the ear that could 
hear. ‘To such he was a teacher 
such as arises rarely in this world, 
able to throw light upon many 
dark places, and in his supreme 
conviction of the union of all 
men in Christ, finding a solution 
of many of the difficulties which 
seem to interfere between the dif- 
ferent classes and developments of 
humanity. Whether this was more 
permanent than the glorifying and 
expanding influence of a fervent 
genius when directed specially 
upon one point of doctrine gener- 
ally is, we will not pretend to say. 
Other men have directed the lan- 
tern of intense faith and intellec- 
tual power upon other articles of 
the Christian creed, with the same 
result of producing in the minds 
of a congenial audience a warm 
and delighted conviction that at 
last the universal solvent had been 
discovered. But the lantern fails, 
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and we return to the dominion of 
those stars far off and ever lumin- 
ous which are all the light from 
heaven that we possess—enough 
to keep us in hopeful anticipation 
of a fuller final knowledge, but not 
to blaze into all the inscrutable 
ways of God’s dealing with men. 
Mr Maurice, indeed, never pre- 
tended to do this; but there was 
a time when his disciples took the 
impulse he bestowed almost as a 
new revelation, and believed that 
they held in it the key to the heart 
of the discontented—the means 
of knitting together the separated 
classes, and making the lion and 
the lamb, the Chartist and the aris- 
tocrat, lie down together,—a con- 
summation unfortunately not yet 
attained. 

The episode of “Christian Social- 
ism” is the only one which space 
ermits us to enter into. It fol- 
owed one of those periodical re- 
velations of the wretchedness of 


the very poor in London, which, 
when they recur, move the heart 
of England to an often spasmodic 
and temporary effort, in which 
horror and rg Sapna and the 


generous sense that our own many 
enjoyments are almost ashame to 
us in the presence of so much 
wretchedness, stimulate benevo- 
lence. We have, all of us, just 
passed through a similar crisis 
with feelings equally keen, but, in 
all probability, equally evanescent. 
In 1850, the subject upon which 
all minds was aroused was what 
was called the “ sweating system,” 
—the employment of workmen, 
tailors in this special instance, in 
their own wretched houses, with- 
out any safeguard of workshops or 
regular hours, at wages so miser- 
able that it was impossible for them 
to keep body and soul together. 
A series of letters in the ‘Morn- 
ing Chronicle,’ such as have re- 
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cently appeared in another j 
nal, aroused the feeling of the 
country to the famous English gep. 
timent that “something must be 
done.” It is characteristic of this 
period of popular history that it 
Is now considered necessary that 
Government should interfere and 
law interpose to remedy the evil— 
a necessity which statesmen on both 
sides have acknowledged. It wag 
characteristic of the mind of Eng- 
land thirty years ago, when fewer - 
rivate benevolent agencies ex. 
isted, that there should be a sudden 
rush of chivalrous individuals to the 
rescue Kingsley came up from hjs 
country vicarage to see what was 
to be done ; and a number of Mr 
Maurice’s young barristers, whohad 
learned to listen to sermons under 
his ministrations at Lincoln’s Inn, 
and even to much personal instruc. 
tion in a sort of mixture of a Bible. 
class and debating society, from 
their chaplain, rose to the same im- 
‘eon e was the acknowledged 
ead and centre of this generous 
and ardent band, who were all in. 
spired by his ideas of brotherhood, 
and eager to meet, help, and adopt 
into an ideal relationship the un- 
known working man. These gen- 
tlemen were struck on first meet- 
ing—as all must be who, out of the 
conventional monotony of the edu- 
cated classes, are first brought in 
contact with intelligent minds not 
levelled by varnish of other men’s 
thoughts, but boldly thinking their 
own—with admiration of the acute- 
ness, the clearness, the decision 
of view and the justice of. observa- 
tion, which they found in their new 
friends. And what more natural 
than to hope that the generous 
warmth of Christian fraternity, 
when made fully visible to them, 
would charm these just and or 
ginal minds? The name of Social- 
ist was less understood in those 
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days than now. It was regarded 
with vague horror by the upper 
classes, with vague admiration and 
hope by the lower. The new band of 
eager philanthropists saw no reason 
why a name so fully expressive of 
the brotherly impulse which moved 
them,should be left either to French 
revolutionaries or theorists like 
Owen. It was determined among 
them that this title should be adopt- 
ed and sanctified. Mr Maurice, if 


he did not originate, was easily per- 


suaded of the fitness of the name, 
and agreed that it was “ the only 
title which will define our object. 


“<‘Ttisa great thing,’ hesays, with 
that curious habit of persuading him- 
self minutely of the justice of every 
point he adopts, which is so charac- 
teristic of him, ‘not to leave people 
to poke out our object and proclaim 
it with infinite triumph.’ ‘ Why, you 
are Socialists in disguise!’ ‘In dis- 
guise?—not a bit of it! There it is 
staring you in the face on our title- 
page.’ ‘You want to thrust in ever 
so much priesthood under a good re- 
volutionary name.’ ‘ Well, did we not 
warn you of it? Did we not profess 
that our intended something was quite 
different from what your Owenish lec- 
tures meant?’ This is the. fair-play 
which English people like.” 

Thus the tracts on Christian So- 
cialism were ushered into the world. 
They did not produce the same 
effect as those other famous Tracts 
which had rent the church of 


England asunder—perhaps, indeed,. 


no more effect than any other burst 
of philanthropic enthusiasm ; but 
the work they inaugurated, by the 
creation of co-operative wechdhiae, 
was practical, and has risen to a 
large importance, besides_ furnish- 
ing an example and precedent for 
other movements, such as that 
great modern one of co-operative 
stores, which is neither Christian 
nor philanthropic, nor of any 
moral importance whatever, but 
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in our humble opinion, a nuisance 
to everybody concerned, except the 
shareholders. The co-operative 
workshops founded by Mr Maurice 
and his followers, and which were 
the first result of the movement, 
have prospered exceedingly, ac- 
cording to the statement = statis- 
tics furnished by his biographers. 
Perhaps it was too much to expect 
that they should have led to a gen- 
eral return of the working classes 
towards the Christian faith, and 
in this respect the great views of 
the “Promoters” were scarcel 
justified. But the practical result 
was good; and the formation of 
the Working Man’s College which 
followed after some time,and which 
was very dear to Mr Maurice’s 
heart, was one of the eventual re- 
sults of the movement. 

It produced also Mr Kingsley’s 
remarkable novel of ‘ Alton Locke,’ 
and thus directed a general atten- 
tion and fictitious interest to the 
working classes, not very flattering 
indeed to the largest section of the 
race, who have no more desire than 
any other to pose as curiosities of 
natural history. It is needless to 
say that this was far from the 
author’s intention, as it was far 
from the mind of his leader and 
friend. The workmen, if still im- 
= them more than was per- 

aps reasonable by the novelty of 
finding thought and independent 
judgment in forms so different from 
those employed by educated men, 
were by both eagerly welcomed, 
chiefly on the ground which Mr 
Maurice was at all times so anxious 
to put forth, and in the bond which, 
to his exalted vision, seemed univer- 
sal and capable of no restriction— 
that of brothers in Christ, whether 
they understood it or not. This 
was the principle of unity which 
he acknowledged alone— “ not the 
basis of a common Christianity ”— 
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not the brotherhood of flesh and 
blood,—the community of Nature. 
The distinctions and differences 
herein involved require a very 
steady head to hold, and close 
attention to follow ; but however 
mystical and overdrawn they may 
be supposed to be, this belief 
was the mainspring of Maurice’s 
life. 

Even his devoted followers gave 
him infinite trouble by times in 
following it. They went too far 
in practical matters, flinging them- 
selves into the organisations of their 
protégés, and doing their best to 
draw with them the man who 
would not by any force be moved 
from his own standing-ground, 
would head no new sect, and at- 
tempt to establish no new order. 
Sometimes it happened that one of 
these enthusiastic followers would 
upbraid him with putting his hand 
to the plough pe drawing back. 
Sometimes the bolder spirits, put 
ting their heads together, would 
rush into a rash statement with 
which he had no sympathy. On 
one occasion he caused an entire 
edition of a tract, which the young- 
er men had been shouting songs 
of triumph over, to be cancelled 
at once, reducing them to rueful 
silence. Thus the mild man main- 
tained his independence and power, 
although he continually repudiated 
any leadership. It was not, how- 
ever, possible that these proceed- 
ings, and the literature to which 
they gave rise, should escape criti- 
cism and comment. They were 
assailed with the most unfounded 
accusations. One writer went out 
of his way to associate two clergy- 
men of the Church of England with 
the infamouspublications of French 
socialists, in which ‘ murder is 
openly advocated, all property is 
declared to be robbery, the rules 
by which marriage is declared sa- 
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cred and inviolate are treated ag 
the dreams of dotage, obedience of 
every description is denounced. gs 
moral cowardice,” in so dignified an 
organ as the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ 
e might be disposed to think 
in the calm of distance that an 
accusation like this need not 
much have disturbed the of 
such men as Maurice pole Kings. 
ley. But they called forth upon 
the former an inquiry in King’s 
College, and opened the coast 
which he was eventually onal 
from that institution; and they 
helped to raise a popular ery against 
him, in which many who now re. 
spectfully acknowledge MrMaurice 
as one of the leading spirits of his 
age, as well as one of the pur. 
est, were led without sufficient 
thought to join. His career was 
agitated beyond description by 
these attacks, which drove him 
from King’s College, which shut 
the paths of professional advance- 
ment to him, and strewed his way 
with thorns for many years. In 
all this time, however, it must be 
said that he never once showed 
any signs of discouragement, but 
was always ready with a new 
pamphlet, or letter as long—always 
disposed at a moment’s notice to 
explain at any length, to friend or 
foe, the faith which was in him, 
and never failed in health or 
patience. If he had been remark- 
able in no other way, this of itself 
is enough to have made him so. 
The first sign of a turn in the 
tide of popular feeling was given 
when, in the year 1860, he was 
appointed to the charge of St 
Peter’s, Vere Street. By the 
stimulus of his continual enemy, 
the ‘Record’ newspaper, an at- 
tempt was made to get up an 
address by the clergy to the Bishop 
of London, praying him not to im 
stitute Maurice. This called forth 
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an overwhelming protest in the 
shape of a counter-address to him- 
self, congratulating him on his ap- 
pointment, and signed by no less 
than 332 clergymen and 487 lay- 
men—both sections containing the 
most distinguished names of the 
time. Maurice’s reply to this docu- 
ment is highly characteristic. He 
disclaims the name of a learned 
theologian which his friends had 
given him ; he disclaims “ any spe- 
cial zeal on behalf of the Ba 
classes ” which they had attribute 

to him,—and once more, for the 
hundredth time, sets forth the 
foundation of all his work, the 
hope of all his life, the catholicity 
and unity to which his heart had 
been devoted ever since he had 
been able to judge for himself. 
We may conclude as we began 
with this declaration of his faith. 


‘‘ The Church of England confesses 
a Father who has revealed Himself in 
a Son; a Son who took our nature 
and became man, and has redeemed 
men to be His children ; a Spirit who 
raises men to be spirits. She invites 


all to stand on that ground. She 
tells all—so I read her formularies— 
that they have no less right to claim 
their places in her as members of 
Christ than they have to claim their 
places in the nation as subjects of the 
Queen, and in their families as chil- 
dren of an earthly father and mother. 
This was a rock upon which I felt 
that I could rest. It was a founda- 
tion for a universal human society. 
If no such society existed, history 
seemed to me a hopeless riddle, life 
very intolerable. If it did exist, it 
would not crush national life or family 
life, but must cherish and sustain 
both. It could stifle no thought; 
it must thrive when it suffered per- 
secution, grow weak whenever it in- 
flicted persecution. It must be ready 
to embrace all persons ; it could never 
seek to comprehend any sect. It can 
be the great instrument of healing 
the strife of classes within a nation. 
It must proclaim Christ as the De- 
liverer and Head of all nations.” 


These two men are both dead, 
and their works do follow them. 
Which was the more catholic? it 
is a question which the reader will 
doubtless solve from his own point 
of view. 
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MR GLADSTONE’S BAD PAPER. 


Wuen a firm of doubtful sta- 
bility is sending its bills through 
the market in a vain effort to get 
them discounted, such documents 
are described in financial circles as 
“bad paper.” This epithet perhaps 
suits the Representation of the 
People Bill which Mr Gladstone 
has produced better than any other 
Py which it can be characterised. 

he position of the Government is 

arallel to that of a mercantile 

ouse which, having once possessed 
good credit, finds itself by unluck 

operations at home and foolis 

speculations abroad, on the brink 
of an insolvency that can only 
be averted or postponed by means 
of an Accommodation Bill. Se- 
curity in such an instrument is 
everything to the discounter ; and 
if it is wholly wanting in that 
essential, he will very wisely have 
nothing to do with it. Mr Glad- 
stone has now invited us to help 
himself and his partner through 
his troubles by backing this gigan- 
tic Accommodation Bill of his ; 
and surely we shall be wise before 
allowing play to our natural feel- 
ings of sympathy with distress, to 
anxiously ask ourselves whether it 
is “ good” or “bad paper.” 

Now this Bill of Mr Gladstone’s 
not only does not offer even the pre- 
tence of security, but it is tendered 
to us under circumstances which 
can scarcely fail to rouse the sus- 
picions of every rational and un- 

rejudiced critic. It is grievously 
inopportune as to time. It has 
been thrust upon us at the very 
moment when the whole energies 
of the British Government, aided 
by the undistracted interest of the 
British People, ought to be devoted 
to the redemption of our responsi- 
bilities in Egypt, which have for 


months past been scandalizing us 
in the face of all Europe. We 
have had for a year and a half a 
nation on our hands drifting deeper 
and deeper into hopeless insoly- 
ency ; relapsing into an anarchy 
for which the worst days of native 
rule afford no parallel ; devastated 
by a war attended by wholesale 
massacre and brutal savageries ; 
ground down by taxation which 
the hapless peasantry see with 
horror must be increased upon their 
posterity to pay for the results of 
our blunders. And all the while 
we have not been able to give 
them an institution that will freely 
strike root among them, or to con- 
fer upon them one single blessin 
from the resources of our boast 
civilisation. It is while this drama 
of death and distress is being en- 
acted under his eyes and patronage 
that the Prime Minister seizes the 
occasion to please himself and 
amuse his followers by letting off 
a display of legislative fireworks. 
The spectacle was not one calcu- 
lated to raise the national reputa- 
tion in the eyes of Foreign Powers; 
nor could it have been agreeable to 
those among us who think that 
there ought to be a national con- 
science regulated by sentiments of 
honour and humility not dissim- 
ilar to those which should direct 
the individual. Egypt in a blaze, 
and our troops in the midst of the 
flames, while the Prime Minister is 
lashing himself into a fever of elo- 
quence over the service and lodger 
franchises. Proh pudor! 
Though our present object is not 
to deal with Egyptian difficulties, 
a few words on the situation there 
are unavoidable, as our relationship 
and responsibilities in regard to that 
country form the chief considera- 
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tions which ought to determine 
whether or not this session is & 
fitting season for dealing with so 
important a measure as a Reform 
Bill. It is the first occasion in 
our recent history that a British 
Ministry has selected the time of 
a crisis abroad for introducing 
a great constitutional question. 
Though we may grant the Minpis- 
try’s claims to omnipotent capac- 
ity, we cannot admit that it is 
able to deal with the interests 
which we have involved in Egypt, 
and with a measure creating at 
least a couple of millions of new 
electors, at one and the same 
time. It has already shown that 
it is not capable of such a feat. 
It was while Ministers were en- 
grossed in the production of this 
sweeping measure of Reform, that 
their neglect of the condition of 
the Khedive’s government, and of 
the stake we had connected with it, 
landed us in our present’ troubles. 
And now that an avowal of respon- 
sibility has been forced upon Min- 
isters, and that Lord Hartington 
in their name has enunciated the 
course of policy which they intend 
to hold—only the outlines of a 
policy, no doubt, but still sufficient- 
y definite to enable the country 
to gauge by events the success or 
failure by which it is pursued— 
the impossibility of considering a 
great measure of domestic legisla- 
tion, and at the same time guiding 
the affairs of Egypt towards a 
— and prosperous settlement, 
ecomes more and more manifest. 
Concentrated as attention has been 
on the rebellion in the Soudan, we 
have been apt to forget that all 
this time the affairs of Lower 
Egypt are going to rack and ruin. 
Except when now and then an 
intimation is received that another 
Minister has been dismissed for 
his inability to appreciate the sal- 
vation which the British Govern- 
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ment is working out for his coun- 
try, or that one more of our paper, 
institutions has utterly broken 
down, we hear very little of the 
country below the Cataracts. Yet 
busy as the Government professes 
to have been in providing Lower 
Egypt with representative insti- 
tutions, impartial tribunals, an ac- 
tive police, enlightened financiers, 
and what not, eighteen months 
of ne ire appear to have 
plunged it into worse anarchy than 
that'in which we found it. Loan 
after loan is being swallowed ap 
without any appreciable result ex- 
cept an increase of Egypt’s obliga- 
tions. A month or two ago the 
Messrs Rothschild advanced a mil- 
lion sterling on the “ recommenda- 
tion ” of the Government. Another 
loan of some six millions is now 
urgently needed, for which a more 
definite security will probably have 
to be provided, especially as Lord 
Hartington “does not say that it 
may not be necessary to propose 
some modification of the law of 
liquidation.” The financial position 
of Egypt is a subject that we will 
have to grapple with, and that in 
an earnest manner, long before the 
happy period of our retirement ar- 
rives, and our intimate connection 
with its government seems not un- 
likely to implicate us still more 
seriously in its indebtedness. The 
internal condition of the count 
has also reached a crisis whic 
the British Government cannot 
longer tolerate consistently with 
its own credit. It is no Utopia 
which the Cairo correspondent of 
the ‘Standard,’ telegraphing on 
March 12, describes :— 


‘* The state of the country is indeed 
causing the gravest apprehensions in 
every respect. Not only are brigand- 
age and crimes of violence largely on 
the increase, but the greatest difficulty 
is experienced in collecting the taxes. 
The bean crop is likely to prove an 

20 
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entire failure, and this will increase 
‘the distress and consequent discon- 
tent of the peasantry. The dissen- 
sions which prevail in high quarters, 
and the absence of any fixed or settled 
government, are giving rise to increased 
and general discontent throughout the 
whole administrative system. The 
Officials sullenly refuse to work under 
the new system ; and the population, be- 
ing left to their own devices, are rapidly 
acquiring a lawless and reckless spirit, 
which has hitherto been unknown in 
Egypt. In writing thus of the steady 
downward movement towards chaos 
which has been slowly going on for 
the last two years, but is now pro- 
ceeding at a terribly accelerated pace, 
I am not simply giving the result of 
my own observation, but am echoing 
the universal cry which comes from 
people with means of information in 
all parts of Egypt.” 


The whips of Mehemet Ali and 
the grinding exactions of Ismail 
must be recollections of a golden 
age compared with the experiences 
of the fellahin under the Egypto- 
British autonomy. We have al- 
ways been ready at a minute’s 
notice to put the misgoverned 
ee rom of the Porte to rights ; 

ut here we have a state of mat- 
ters under British auspices that 
we may vainly challenge the Sul- 
tan to parallel within his domin- 
ions. But peradventure we shall 
have leisure to look into the subject 
with the assistance of the labourer 
and the lodger as soon as we have 

ot this weighty Franchise Bill 

isposed of. 

The fact is that we have reached 
a stage at which, whether we are 
willing or not, the condition .of 
Egypt, both Upper and Lower, 
will not longer bear to be trifled 
with. The truth has forced itself 
into light, that our work in Egypt 
during the past twelve months ‘a 
been a fraud upon the British pub- 
lic and the European Powers. If 
the Ministry were aware of the 
sham character of the reorganisa- 
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tion which it was causing to be 
carried out, it must bear the fail 
onus of the imposition ; if it reall 
thought that the coun was 
making that solid and satisfactory 
progress which we were 80 often 
assured it was achieving, then the 
Government was either culpably 
ignorant or criminally indifferent, 
On either supposition sufficient ex- 
lanation of its reticence exists, 
ut now that they have been found 
out, how are Ministers to answer 
to Europe—to those Powers who 
in Conference at Constantinople 
“ commissioned ” Mr Gladstone, as 
he avers, to take the settlement of 
Egypt in hand? They will opine, 
we fear, that we have been offering 
them Brummagem plaited goods 
for British Hall- marked silver, 
That the Government is not un- 
conscious of how strongly this ims 
Sap ryt ae must attach to it, ma 
e inferred from the recent civil- 
ities offered: by Lord Granville to 
the Porte regarding the Soudan. 
When the Ministry at first de- 
clared in favour of abandoning the 
Soudan, the remonstrances of Tur- 
key were rudely thrust aside : the 
British Ministry would neither 
allow the Porte to send troops to 
quell the insurrection, nor would it 
make use of its own forces. The 
Sultan’s Government, however, pre- 
oe to take the opinion of the 
owers on the subject ; and under 


‘this threat her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at once warmed into cordiality 
towards Constantinople, recognised 
the Sultan’s sovereignty, and pro- 
mised to make such arrangements 
regarding the Soudan and the Red 
Sea coast as would secure the 


assent of the Porte. The fact that 
sooner or later we shall have to 
account to Europe for our Hgyptian 
mismanagement is a very formid- 
able skeleton in the Cabinet’s 
closet ; and we may be certain 
that Turkey is only waiting for 
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‘her opportunity—which will pro- 
bably be when the next “unfore- 
geen and inevitable disaster” occurs 
—to bring us before the bar of the 
Powers. 

When we look towards the Sou- 
dan itself, the situation seems more 
hopelessly complicated than ever. 
We have won two victories, lost 
over 100 men, have had about 250 
wounded, and have killed, more or 
less, 6000 Arabs, and yet we are not 
much nearer the eelution of the 
problem than we were before. It 
always appeals to the national feel- 
ing when we hear that the old mar- 
tial spirit of the country has been 
again vindicated in the persons of 
her present sons,—and never more 
than in recent years, when success 
has not always been our lot. We 
feel proud, also, that even the ma- 
ligned recruit of modern days can 
hold his own against the wild dash 
of the Arabs not less stanchly 
than the trained and sturdy veter- 
ans of a former day bore the Rus- 
sian charge at Inkerman. But all 
feelings of triumph at the victories 
of Teb and Tamanieb sink before 
the sickening details of the slaugh- 
ter wrought by our soldiers upon 
their brave enemies. Britons out- 
side the Cabinet, though humane 
enough, are not naturally wont to 
be squeamish about blood-guilti- 
ness ; but there is something about 
this fighting in the Eastern Soudan 
that troubles the not very suscep- 
tible national conscience. When 
we read of the thousands of gallant 
Arabs ploughed down by our bul- 
lets as they dashed on, only to meet 
death upon the bayonets of our 
soldiers, we cannot think without 
a pang of remorse that all this 
slaughter might have been averted 
if Mr Gladstone and his colleagues 
had been vigilant enough in time. 
Newspaper correspondents testify 
to the fact that even the troops 
dooked with loathing upon the 
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butchering work in which they 
had to engage,—a sentiment not 
very common to the British soldier, 
who, when his blood is up and the 
foe in the field before him, gener- 
ally recks little of the abstract 
merits of the quarrel in which he 
is fighting. These feelings of hor- 
ror are more than reciprocated by 
the public at home, who can find 
no consolation in the victories of 
our troops for the violence done to 
our national credit for humanity, 
—who plainly perceive that, had 
the ministry done its duty in time, 
there would have been no mas- 
sacres at Kashgate and Sinkat, no 
slaughters at ‘leb or Tamanieb. If 
any one assurance could be drawn 
from the protestations of the Pre- 
mier and his colleagues, it must 
have been that no charge of blood- 
guiltiness would lie at Britain’s 
door during their administration ; 
and yet the blood of these 6000 
slaughtered Arabs is crying aloud 
to heaven, from the sands of the 
Soudan, in a bitter protest against 
their insincerity. 

And what have we got by these 
blood-stained victories ? Absolute- 
ly nothing, so far as any one can 
see. We have driven the enemy 
from the vicinity of Suakim ; but 
what assurances have we that the 
survivors will not succeed in trans- 
ferring the centre of insurrection 
to some other locality where it will 
be more difficult for us to attack 
them? . Fanaticism such as that 
which we have to encounter, is not 
to be crushed by two, or even three 
defeats. The nature of the country 
and the coming hot weather are 
auxiliaries of which the remnants 
of the rebels will soon have the full 
benefit. The only chance that we 
have of utilising our victories, is 
by following them up with the 
utmost promptness until the last 
embers of the revolt are trodden 
under foot. It is curious to see 
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the straws at which the Govern- 
ment is clutching as an excuse for 
future inaction. A respectable and 
influential sheikh, who very judi- 
ciously waited the result of General 
Graham’s operations before declar- 
ing himself our ally, “ believes that 
when the news of Osman Digma’s 
defeat is spread amongst native 
tribes, they will become peaceful, 
and the Berber road become clear 
in about ten days.” Well, say 
the authorities, let us wait for ten 
days at least, and see if he is right. 
But what is of even more import- 
ance, we are told, the religious 
chief—Es-Senoussi of Tunis—has 
issued a decree declaring the Pro- 
phet of the Soudan an impostor, 
—an announcement which seems 
more likely to gratify her Ma- 
jesty’s Government than to con- 
vince the Arabs. Es-Senoussi him- 
self aspires to be a Mahdi, and 
bears all the physical marks fore- 
told of the Mahdi in his own 
person. 


Imagine with what a feel- 
ing of relief the Ministry would 
learn that the Archbishop of Canter- 


bury had addressed a pastoral to 
Trish Roman Catholics, informing 
them that his Holiness the Pope 
was an impostor, and that they 
were to abanbon all connection 
with the Fenian movement! We 
might then repeal the Coercion Acts 
with safety, might we not? Yet 
the two cases are exactly parallel ; 
and the weight which supporters 
of the do-nothing policy seek to 
attach to such trifles is a melan- 
choly proof of how loath Ministerial 
circles are to realise the serious 
nature of the task which is be- 
fore us. 

It seems to be more than probable 
that Osman Digma will endeavour 
to make his way to the Upper 
Soudan, where he may have a 
chance of recruiting his strength, 
and where the situation appears to 
be favourable to his making another 
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stand. It apparently did not enter 
into the intentions of the Govern. 
ment to follow up the rebels; and 
hence such partial and tardy ad. 
vances as General Graham has 
been able to make were probably 
dictated by a reluctant acknow- 
ledgment of the Government that 
the rebellion was not yet put un. 
der. Taught by experience, the 
Arabs are not likely to provoke 
another battle with British troops, 
but may harass them by drawin 
them into the interior, falling back 
step by step until our soldiers are 
led into the heart of the revolt, 
where numbers may place the 
rebels on a more equal footin 
with our arms of precision. it 
might have been expected that 
the defeats of Teb and Tamanieb 
would make the rebels recoil on 
the Upper Soudan. The capabili- 
ties of General Gordon and the 
Egyptians there for dealing with 
such an -— are involved in 
mystery. hat between interrup- 
tions to the telegraph and the 
silence of the Government, we have 
for some time been able to form 
only a very faint conception of what 
is transpiring at Khartoum. We 
know, however, that the country 
round Khartoum, and down as far 
as Berber, is in open revolt; 
that Khartoum is threatened, if not 
actually beleaguered; that Gordon’s 
retreat is effectually barred ; and 
that the lives of himself and his 
arrison are in imminent peril. 

e has succeeded with some diffi- 
culty in relieving one garrison, but 
only to draw the rebels closer 
about Khartoum. Nothing, it 
would appear, stands between 
Gordon and the other Europeans 
and destruction except a garrison 
of native troops, on which only 
limited dependence can be placed. 
Of Gordon’s political movements 
we know but little, and that lit- 
tle by no means warrants the 
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supposition that he has succeed- 
ed in solving the difficulties of 
his situation. How could he, be- 
tween the anxieties which he has 
to face and the uncertain and 
contradictory instructions with 
which he has been cumbered? He 
has tried almost every expedient 
open to him: for one reason or 
other none of them has recom- 
mended itself to public opinion. 
He went to Khartoum to superin- 
tend the abandonment of the Sou- 
dan, presumably on the under- 
standing that the Mahdi and the 
Sultans were to be left to fight 
out the sovereignty of the country 
between them. This would not do. 
Then the country was to be left 
to the Sultans. But the Mahdi 
was the stronger power. Then the 
Mahdi was to be the Khedive’s 
legatee. But public opinion suc- 
cessfully protested against the 
ctahiehnient of a fanatic power 
in the Soudan ; and that project 
too was abandoned. The last of 
Gordon’s recommendations, that 
Zobehr Pasha should be set up in 
the Soudan, had as little to re- 
commend it as any of his previous 
suggestions. Zobehr, though a 
man of some energy and vigour, 
has been too much identified in 
times past with the worst aspects 
of the Soudan slave-trade for the 
credit of the British Government 
to be implicated in his appoint- 
ment. Then General Gordon is 
said to have already recognised 
the Mahdi as Sultan of Kordofan, 
—an arrangement which appears to 
every one but himself to be fraught 
with the utmost peril to’ the future 
peace of the Soudan. It seems 
clear, therefore, that we cannot 
depend upon General Gordon for 
that definite counsel by which our 
policy must be ultimately deter- 
mined. We lay no blame to his 
charge: the Ministry which pre- 
scribed his task took care at the 
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same time, by its instructions, to 
render its performance impossible. 
He seems now to be anxious to get 
away from the Soudan ; and it does 
not appear that the Government 
will be disposed to throw obstacles 
in the way of his retirement as soon 
as he can get out of Khartoum. 
We miss now the constant reassur- 
ances of confidence which Minis- 
ters expressed in Gordon’s success 
at first ; and Lord Hartington has 
even gone the length of throwing 
out doubts about the stability of 
his resolutions. 

There is one course which has not 
yet been tried, and which, though 
not simple—for the circumstances 
of the Soudan are not to be treated 
by a simple remedy—is at least 
practicable, and might in all prob- 
ability prove successful. If a Con- 
servative Ministry were in power, 
it would most likely place an 
English officer of military abil- 
ity and administrative experience, 
such as is readily to be found in 
the Indian service, in charge of 
the Soudan ; support him at Khar- 
toum by a small force of Indian 
cavalry and infantry until he has 
consolidated that portion of the 
Soudan which it is desirable that 
Egypt should still retain ; let him 
demarcate frontiers, establish trea- 
ties with the tribes beyond, and 
raise local levies, which would 
secure the future peace of the 
country, and enable the Indian 
force to be dispensed with in time. 
Under such an arrangement there 
would be good grounds for hoping 
that the Soudan would soon cease 
to trouble either the Khedive or 
our own Cabinet. To a man like 
John Lawrence or James Outram, 
with means of enforcing his autho- 
rity, the settlement of the Soudan 
would be a comparatively simple 
matter; and the time has now 
come when the alternative of em- 
ploying Indian troops, or of sacri- 
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ficing British soldiers to theseverity 
of the climate, will have to be at 
once faced. Had General Graham 
had an Indian contingent under 
him at Tamanieb, with a few regi- 
ments of native cavalry, he would 
have been able to reap the fruits 
of his victory by following up the 
broken parties of rebels, and finally 
extinguishing the revolt so far as 
the tern Soudan is concerned. 

The severity of the Conservative 
strictures on the vacillating and 
reticent policy of the Government 
during the discussion on the 
Egyptian vote of credit compelled 
the Ministry to yield to the force 
of public opinion, and make a 
statement regarding its intentions. 
This explanation was made under 
circumstances that were singular, 
if not suspicious. The Premier 
was indisposed, and we can scarcely 
say whether he was to be congratu- 
lated or condoled with on his in- 
ability to be in his place. It fell 
to Lord Hartington to make known 
the purposes of the Government. 
His lordship reiterated with more 
distinctness than has characterised 
any previousGovernmentutterance, 
the assurance that the British must 
remain in Eg pt until a stable Gov- 
ernment h a established there, 
and that while there we must accept 
full responsibility for the main 
points of Egyptian policy. It was 
of great importance, he declared, 
that the Red Sea ports should be 
held “by a civilised Power,” or 
“by a Power under the influence 
of a civilised Power ;” and “ it 
was a matter of importance to 
British interests that the ports 
on the Red Sea should not be in 
any condition which would tempt 
any European Power to occupy 
them.” “It appears to me,” said 
the Marquis, “ considering the im- 
portance of the Red Sea, as being 
on the line of communication with 
our Indian possessions, that it 
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is of great importance that no 
European Power should have 
port on that sea.” It is signifi. 
cant that France, which has also 
Eastern possessions, is preparin 

to occupy her purchase of Obo 

on the d Sea, to the south of 
Abyssinia. We cannot prevent, 
this, although the movement ma 

subsequently cause us trouble; 
but we have the power, and if 
Lord Hartington is right, the 
Government has the will, to keep 
the Red Sea, from Suez down to 
Massowah, under the control either 
of ourselves or of a civilised ally 
or dependant ; and if we pay due 
attention to Aden and Perim, we 
shall have ensured the freedom of 
our route to India, so far as that. 
portion of it is concerned. While 
there is much that is satisfactory 
in Lord Hartington’s statement, 
—so satisfactory, that Sir Stafford 
Northcote was justified in regard- 
ing it as indicative of a “new depar- 
ture, ”—yet there are many sugges- 
tions conveyed in the Secretary for 
War’s oracular utterances that are 
calculated to cause more disquiet 
than is perhaps necessary. hat 
are we to infer from the expressions 
“ a civilized Power,” and “a Power 
under the influence of a civilised 
Power,” orare we to infer that 
anything in particular is meant? 
We are inclined to doubt the latter 
supposition. We do not believe that 
the Government, has been able to 
frame any ultimate policy with re- 
gard to the future of Egypt, should 
the day ever arrive when Britain 
can leave it to rely upon its own 
resources. - Accepting Lord Hart- 
ington’s statement that we have to 
remain in Egypt, exercising full re- 
sponsibility for all the main points 
of Egyptian policy, until a stable 
Government has been established, 
it is evident that we have many 
years’ work before us in the Khe- 
dive’s country. In fact, Lord Hart- 
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ington has announced a British 
protectorate of Egypt for a period 
terminable by an event which must 
lie many years before us in the 
future. The best statecraft in the 
world could not frame a stable Gov- 
ernment out of the elements of 
insolvency, anarchy, impotence,and 
discontent that compose the Egyp- 
tian situation, within the term: of 
existence of the longest-lived Brit- 
ish Ministry ; and with changes of 
Government, change of views with 
regard to Egypt is to be expected. 
It is little likely that it will fall to 
members of the present Ministry to 
settle the basis upon which Egypt 
is to be left to itself. It is enough 
that it has assumed the protector- 
ate of the country until that time 
comes, and accepted the full re- 
sponsibility implied in this rela- 
tionship—for that, we take it, is 
what Lord Hartington’s statement 
to the House amounts to. 

The weak point in the Govern- 
ment’s position is the uncertainty 
which the public cannot help feel- 
ing about the authority which be- 
longs to Lord Hartington’s assur- 
ances. It goes much farther in 
the way of pledging the Govern- 
ment than anything that had pre- 
viously dropped from any of bis 
colleagues ; it is a complete aban- 
donment of the irresponsible posi- 
tion taken up by Mr Gladstone 
and Earl Granville in the debate 
on the vote of censure; and it 
is in direct variance with those 
of his colleagues'who have loudly 
proclaimed a “stew-in-their-own- 
Juice ” or a “ rescue-and-retire” pol- 
icy. In fact, unless Lord Harting- 
ton has succeeded in converting a 
majority of the Cabinet to a policy 
of common-sense and sound states- 
manship, he must have been speak- 
ing a good deal for himself ; and 
the country wants to know whe- 
ther the Ministry consider them- 
selves bound by his promises ? 
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The question is not an im- 

rtinent one. Time after time 
in recent years Lord Hartington 
has committed himself to some 
expression of opinion or course 
of action, which he abandoned 
for the very different views of 
his colleagues, when the moment 
for testing his consistency arrived. 
We trust his explanation of the 
Egyptian policy of the Government 
carries with it more weight ; but, 
considering the circumstances, the 
Opposition will not be to blame 
if, in both Houses, it seeks from, 
Ministers who are more intimately 
connected with foreign policy a 
definite confirmation of Lord 
Hartington’s assurances, For it 
is one of the most marked char- 
acteristics of the present Cabinet, 
that each Minister speaks for 
himself without the slightest re- 
gard for the views of his colleagues, 
or respect for the general policy 
which regulates their action as a 
Government. 

But if we are really to under- 
take the establishment of a stable 
Government in Egypt, with a full 
sense of all the responsibilities 
which such a duty will entail, with 
a sincere desire to avoid the shams 
by which Ministers have hitherto 
been imposed upon or which they 
have imposed upon the public, the 
task is one that imperatively de- 
mands the undivided energies of 
the Government. Not one sess 
sion, not two or three perhaps, 
will suffice to fully remedy our 
errors of the past twelve months, 
and to lay solid foundations 
upon which Egypt can rest with- 
out British power to prop it up. 
If, as we are in charity bound to 
hope, the Ministry be penetrated 
with a sense of the calamities 
which have sprung from their past 
vacillation and indifference, and of 
the blood-guiltiness which does not 
require to be brought home to them, 
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let them show their penitence by 
acknowledging the claims Egypt 
has upon their attention as the 
most important subject in which 
British statesmanship is at present 
interested—a subject in which our 
honour, our humanity, and our in- 
terests are implicated. Let them 
lay aside any party subjects of 
domestic . legislation which are 
likely to divide Parliament and 
distract the country, and address 
themselves to — affairs 
until the reproach that now hangs 
over them has been finally re- 
moved. We venture to say that 
by such a straightforward and in- 
genuous stroke of policy Mr Glad- 
stone would do more to rehabili- 
tate the credit of himself and his 
colleagues with the country than 
by essaying any such piece of 

olitical kite-flying as the Reform 
Bill which he has introduced into 
the House of Commons. In the 
state of Egyptain affairs, the Bill 
itself has excited no interest ; and 
even organised agitation has failed 
to whip up any notable enthu- 
sism on its behalf. Even if the 
Opposition were to limit their 
functions to criticism, and to 
treat the Bill as a fair basis for 
legislation, it is doubtful now 
whether the Government, in its 
divided state, would be able to 
pass it into law. ’ ; 

The attitude which every loyal 
Conservative must assume towards 
the Reform Bill is a very simple 
one. He is bound to do his best 
to secure its rejection, (1) because 
it could only be carried into law 
at the imminent risk of having 
to neglect the — responsi- 
bilities which we have assumed 
in Egypt; (2) because the con- 
dition of Ireland, while under 
the Coercion Acts, is unfitted 
for a change in the representation; 
(3) because it is unaccompanied 
by a scheme of Redistribution, 


and the country does not believe 
that a Ministry so much at vari- 
ance within itself as the Gladstone 
Government is at present, will last 
unchanged for another twelve 
months #0 pass a homogeneons 
scheme of Redistribution ; (4) be. 
cause it has been intimated that 
Ireland is to be benefited in the 
scheme of Redistribution at the 
expense of the other countries—q 
too obvious bribe for Nationalist 
support; and (5) because there 
is no urgent desire for reform in 
the country, compared with the 
public anxiety to see us extricated 
from our Egyptian difficulties, Ire- 
land quietly settled down, and the 
Franchise and Redistribution treat- 
ed as a comprehensive whole. On 
any one of these grounds it will be 
incumbent upon the Conservative 
party to employ every tactic at its 
command to postpone the subject 
of Parliamentary Reform until the 
nation is satisfied that it can be 
safely discussed, and until we have 
a Government sufficiently free from 
external troubles oud internal 
discord, to bring forward a com- 
plete measure of Reform. 

Unless the Ministerial bubble 
should burst in the interval, we 
presume the Premier and his me- 
chanical majority will force the 
House of Commons to discuss his 
project through all its stages—al- 
though he is well aware that such 
a course will be a flagrant waste of 
public time, and that there are 
other subjects which are calling 
much more imperatively for the 
undivided attention of himself and 
his colleagues. The Bill itself isa 
most praae, padi piece of legisla- 
tion for attaining a very simple 
object—the complete destructionof 
thepresent representation of landed 
property, and the conversion of the 
counties into areas practicable for 
the operations of the Caucus. The 
measure at the outset proceeds up- 
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on avery false assumption. Mr 
Gladstone began by begging the 
chief question at issue, and arguin 
that because the franchise whic 
he proposed to adopt had been ap- 
roved by fifteen years’ experience 
in the boroughs, therefore it was 
applicable to the county popula- 
tions. This is exactly the point 
which he will have to prove. It 
assumes that the position of the 
countyhouseholder is homogeneous 
with that of the borough house- 
holder. Now the difference is in 
reality so great, that it strikes at 
once at the root of the Premier’s 
osition. The basis of the vote is 
in the one case the house, and in 
the other the land ; and upon these 
two bases very different conditions 
of society have grown up. It may 
well be that there are classes in- 
terested in land who are at present 
unfairly excluded from the exercise 
of the franchise ; and so far as ad- 
mitting these into the electorate is 
concerned, there may be ground 
for a Reform Bill. But it is en- 
tirely another thing when we come 
to the transplanting of household 
suffrage—a system which has grown 
up in towns, and is only applicable 
with either justice or propriety to 
urban circumstances, to rural dis- 
tricts. It is like causewaying the 
Vale of Evesham, or setting to 
work with a steam-plough in 
New Street, Birmingham. No 
measure of reform can benefit the 
British nation that fails to recog- 
nise the distinctions between the 
urban and rural communities, not 
merely in education, in intelligence, 
and in habits, but also in what 
is more important to the subject, in 
condition. Between the artisan of 
the manufacturing towns and the 
agricultural labourer, there exists 
a gulf which no franchise can 
bridge over—especially a franchise 
that has household suffrage for its 
basis. While in ninety-nine cases 


out of a hundred the borough arti- 
san occupies a house which is not 
owned by his employer, in as many 
cases on the other hand the agri- 
cultural labourer is housed by his 
master. Household suffrage could 
thus be safely introduced into 
boroughs without that imminent 
risk of creating a war of classes, 
with interests intimately bound up 
together, which threatens ‘us when 
we come to apply it to the counties. 
Providing landholds are adequately 
represented—andwe do not saythey 
are—the agricultural labourer has 
no just cause to complain ; and, as 
yet, he has uttered no complaint. 
On the contrary, he is much more 
likely to view with a 
a measure of household suffrage 
which would swamp all the inter- 
ests he is concerned in by the votes 
of miners and factory - hands— 
classes with whom he has no sym- 
pathy, and whom he views with 
considerable distrust. Had Mr 
Gladstone contented himself with 
extending the £10 clear annual 
value franchise to counties, and re- 
cognising the fact that such fancy 
franchises as the “lodger,” “ ser- 
vice,” or “household” were unsuited 
to their circumstances, somethin 
might have been said on behalf o 
his Bill as a measure calculated to 
redress an inequality in the town 
and country populations. As the 
Bill stands, we can scarcely believe 
that he could ever seriously have 
anticipated that the rural classes 
would abandon the idea that land 
is the proper basisof representation; 
and he must surely have framed so 
democratic a measure rather for 
flaunting it in the eyes of the 
country than in any serious ee 
that an independent branch of the 
Legislature would accept it. 

esides the fundamental error 
of basing the county franchise up- 
on the house instead of upon the 
land, the two new franchises which 
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are introduced by this Bill are 
such as ought to have no place in 
a scheme of county representation. 
While in some instances, such as 
that of the agricultural labourer, or 
of the miner, who lives in houses be- 
longing to his employer, there will 
be a great tendency to foment ill- 
feelings, and to accentuate with 
more Eieunen than before every 
fresh dispute between capital and 
labour, in a great many cases the 
effect of the Bill will simply be a 
very patent absurdity. hen do- 
mestic servants are enfranchised by 
the Act, as a great many must be, 
it is ridiculous to suppose that they 
will exercise an independent vote. 
Their situations, and in the long- 
run their habitations, depend upon 
their pleasing their masters ; and, 
unless theyare anxious for a change, 
they will have much more regard 
for their employer’s views than for 
the programme whichConservative 
or Liberal solicits them to support. 
It will be said that they have the 


protection of the ballot, and are, 


thus secured against all evil conse- 
quences of giving effect to their 
own opinion ; but the ballot in the 
counties will only aggravate the 
evil. The dependant who becomes 

sed of a vote will now feel 
that he is an object of suspicion ; 
and that the franchise is a source of 
embarrassment and danger to him 
rather than a boon. Many of the 
rural classes see social difficulties 
in the position to which the Prime 
Minister is anxious to raise them, 
which would lead them to gladly 
decline the trust of the franchise, 
as they will doubtless see fit to re- 
frain from exercising it, if it should 
be thrust upon them. 

The lodger franchise is another 
novelty which, however suitable it 
may be for boroughs, is quite at 
variance with the conditions of 
rural society. While in boroughs 
the lodger is very often a person 


of character and intelligence, the, 
same can scarcely be said in genera}. 
terms of those persons who in rura} 
districts would most benefit by. 
this franchise. They are as a fa 
the more improvident and _ back- 
ward classes, who have never even 
managed to get the length of q 
household stake in the country ; in 
the mining villages and towns the 
constitute that part of the popula- 
tion known as the “ roughs”; while, 
in purely rural districts the lodger 
class would be found to comprise 
that section of society which has 
hitherto been represented chiefly 
at quarter-sessions and assizes. In 
this division of the franchise, as in 
the others, Mr Gladstone’s scheme 
is vitiated by its fundamental error 
in assuming that a system of re- 
presentation which was specially 
framed for the circumstances of 
cities and boroughs, and which 
has given fair satisfaction, can be, 
applied to the entirely different 
state of circumstances existing in, 
the counties. 
It is, however, when we come to 
inquire what will be the immediate 
effect of the Bill upon the strength. 
of the electorate, that we discern. 
how preposterous is Mr Gladstone’s 
proposal, even more than by an 
examination of the modes by which 
the enfranchisement is to be carried 
out. At the least computation it 
will create 2,000,000 new electors, 
—very probably 2,500,000. Even. 
if such a proposal had been accom- 
ied by a definite scheme of re- 
distribution, the increase is enough 
to take away our breath: unac- 
companied by such a scheme, it is 
simply impossible that the country 
should take such a leap in the 
dark. We cannot be expected to 
oped the flood-gates of democracy 
at random, withoutproviding sluices 
to regulate its flow, and channels 
into which its currents may be 
directed. There is no disguising 
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the fact that the new Reform Bill 

oposes a complete transfer of 
political power. The counterpoise 
which the counties have hitherto 
supplied to the democratic spirit of 
the boroughs is at once to be swept 
away. he representation which 
property has up to this time en- 
joyed in our political system will 
e entirely crushed beneath the 
mass of new electors who have 
no such stake in the country. Mr 
Goschen warned Parliament very 
plainly of this. 


“Tf you put the additions of 1867 
and the proposed additions toge- 
ther, the new constituency emanci- 
pated by these two Bills will be larger 
than the whole constituency which 
existed before 1866—that is to say, 
that since 1866, by these two Bills we 
shall have taken the power from the 
classes that previously enjoyed it, and 
' placed it in the hands of an absolute 
majority who were not in the enjoy- 
ment of it. What I maintain is, that 
the number of voters inhabiting 
houses below £10, admitted in 1867 
and proposed to be admitted now, will 
bein the majority, and that to their 
hands will be committed the future 
destinies of this country. While 
admitting the capacity of a great 
number of those who are to be en- 
franchised to exercise the vote, I can- 
not forget that in giving power to this 
new class, you are taking the power 
almost entirely away from the other 
classes ; and while I admit that the 
Government are entitled to say that 
minorities should not be always able to 
render nugatory the will of majorities, 
I hope that there are members on both 
sides of the House who still hold that 
arrangements must be made by which 
the rights of minorities shall be secured 
and guaranteed.” 


We can only express surprise 
that one who estimates so justly, 
and apparently has so great doubts 
of, Mr Gladstone’s Reform Bill, 
should feel himself able to support 
it; and as Mr Goschen gave no 
adequate reasons for the line he 
Intended to take, we may assume 
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that he calmly proposes to vote 
against his deliberate convictions 
for party reasons. His warning, 
however, will not be lost upon the 
country. When the Reform Bill 
comes under the consideration of 
the constituencies, the present 
electors will keep full in view 
the fact that Mr Gladstone is ask- 
ing them to surrender the political 
power which they have hitherto 
exercised with so much advantage 
to the nation, in favour of a lower 
and less educated stratum of so- 
ciety—is asking them, in fact, to 
politically obliterate themselves for 
the sake of the masses. We do 
not believe that the common-sense 
of the present electors will ever 
consent to such a sacrifice. No 
doubt a majority would be willing 
to. give a generous response to any 
wg on the ground of equality ; 

ut Mr Gladstone’s Bill‘does not 
aim at equality: its object is to 
subordinate the views and interests 
of all other classes to the votes of 
those inhabiting houses below ten 
pounds, to lodgers, and the labour- 
ing and mining masses. When 
this facet is fairly realised by the 
present electérs, a wise conserva- 
tism will probably temper their 
liberal feelings. No doubt they 
have hitherto believed that it was 
their duty to support a Reform 
Bill; but then previous Reform 
Bills invested them with electoral 

wer: the result of the present . 
one will be the entire effacement of 
their political influence. 

The motion of which Lord John 
Manners has given notice correctly 
expresses the feelings of the Con- 
servative party, and, we believe, of 
avery large body of Liberals as 
well, towards the Franchise Bill. 
It is no obstruction to Reform to 
throw out a measure that is con- 
fessedly incomplete, and which asks 
the country to commit itself to a 
scheme the most important part 
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of which is still kept in secretis. 
No Ministry has ever asked and 
obtained the same amount of trust 
as the Gladstone Government now 
urges Parliament to repose in it. 
The idea savours of the “confidence 
trick” which we read of in police 
reports, and which invariably ends 
in the swindler walking off with 
the stake which the confiding coun- 
tryman has been simple enough to 
lace in his hands. Even if the 
ladstone Government could be 
trusted to bring out a scheme of 
redistribution that would reduce 
to order the chaos which its fran- 
chise project is certain to — 
about, its circumstances are suc 
that it can offer no valid assurances 
that it will be able to redeem its 
engagements. Look at the state of 
the Government towards the close 
of last month. The Premier en 
retraite, his lieutenant in the House 
of Commons reversing his policy ; 
Cabinets meeting only to adjourn 
for another attempt to make up 
their squabbles ; Sir Charles Dilke 
vapouring about an appeal to the 
country ; Mr Chamberlain rushing 
to Birmingham for comfort from 
the Caucus ; the Radicals in revolt 
in the Lower House ; and the Gov- 
ernment only saved from defeat 
PY a narrow majority of seventeen. 
hese facts are not indicative of a 
Ministrystrong enough to claimcon- 
fidence from the constituencies to 


be allowed anotheryear to deal with, 


redistribution. Suppose they were 
allowed to pass the Reform Bill, 
and another of those “ unforeseen 
and inevitable disasters” which are 
ever starting up in the path of the 
Gladstone Ministry compels them 
soon after to go to the country— 
into what a state of confusion and 
uncertainty would our electoral 
machinery be thrown by the new 
voters, when an adequate redistri- 
bution of seats has not been set- 
tled ! With the numerous difficul- 
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ties that confront the Government 
it is impossible that they can guar- 
antee their ability to deal with the 
second instalment of the Represen- 
tation of the People’s scheme at any 
given time. Next year the ques. 
tion of Irish coercion will again 
come up, and the condition of Ire- 
land and the results of Mr Glad. 
stone’s policy there will require to 
be reviewed in full detail. What- 
ever progress we may be able to 
achieve in Egypt in the interval, it 
is evident that that country will 
still possess a strong claim upon 
the attention of the Parliament of 
1885 ; and that the capacity of the 
Government for large measures of 
domestic legislation will be in a 
corresponding degree restricted. 
If the House of Commons is 
really desirous of achieving some 
legislative work this Session, Lord 
John Manners’s motion has a very 
strong claim upon its support. 
The time spent in discussing the 
Reform Bill in the House of Com- 
mons will simply be time wasted 
that might be employed in dealing 
with some of the other important 
subjects that are already under the 
consideration of Parliament. If 
the Government, by the aid of its 
mechanical majority, force the Bill 
through the Lower House, the 
Peers will certainly take the sense 
of the country upon the measure. 
But we trust such effectual oppo- 
sition will be offered to its pro- 
ess in the Commons that the 
overnment will still be convinced 
that the present time, with its 
numerous foreign anxieties and re- 
sponsibilities, is not fitted for the 
consideration of so large a measure. 
Nor can such opposition be justly 
branded as obstruction. When a 
majority endeavours to force upon 
a minority a scheme which is un- 
reasonable because of its incom- 
pleteness,and dangerous on account 
of the uncertainties by which it is 
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attended, no blame can attach tothe 
minority for endeavouring to stave 
it off, or impede it by every means 
in its power. an | 
sition, consistently with its duty to 
the country, allow the Government 
to neglect other matters in which 
our credit is implicated, for the 
sake of a | forward a Bill 
which is mainly designed to restore 
its waning popularity. The Con- 
servative party has already shown 
that it is not to be deterred from 
doing its duty by an outcry of 
obstruction on the part of the 
Government ; and its spirited con- 
duct during the present Session 
has done much to revive popular 
confidence, and stimulate enthusi- 
asm in its exertions. Should the 
Bill be thrust upon the Upper 
House, we already know the re- 
ception which awaits it there. 
Lord Salisbury has courageously 
signified his intention to appeal 
to the people; and we cannot 
doubt that he will be strongly 
supported by his brother Peers. 
An endeavour will doubtless be 
made to raise the usual clamour 
that the House of Lords is the 
enemy of all progress, and ought, 
therefore, to be at once done away 
with. Such an outcry will draw 
no general response from the pub- 
lic. In consulting the nation upon 
a measure of doubtful expediency, 
the Peers will show an amount of 
confidence in the good sense of the 
electors which the Gladstone Min- 
istry does not dare to repose 
in them. Nor can it be alleged 
that if the Peers reject the Bill, 
they will be thus conclusively 
showing their enmity to all re- 
form. Their position is, that the 
Gladstone Government has intro- 
duced a measure without a man- 
date from the electors, which 


threatens to endanger the constitu- 


tion, and that too at an unseason- 
able time, when public attention is 
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too distracted by graver cares to 
na og | consider its possible 
results. In giving the electors an 
opportunity to pronounce upon 
the Bill after its character has 
been made fully manifest by the 
debates in Parliament, the Conser- 
vative party is certainly doing 
them a service, which the constit- 
uencies will no doubt appreciate. 
Should, contrary to what may be 
expected from the sound sense of 
the British people, the country de- 
clare in favour of the Bill by itself, 
and without a measure of redistri- 
bution, its decision may be expected 
to exercise due influence upon the 
attitude of the Opposition with re- 
gard to the reform scheme. 

Sir Charles Dilke, trembling lest 
the Opposition might be able to 
force a dissolution upon the Gov- 
ernment’s fatal mismanagement of 
the Soudan, hastened to declare 
that if they were driven to the 
country, the Egyptian question 
was not the only matter on which 
they would appeal to the people. 
This was a challenge which the 
Opposition will readily accept. 
The plain unvarnished tale of the 
results of four years of Gladstonian 
Government provides a more effec- 
tive programme for the Conserva- 
tive party than any exertion of 
wy ingenuity could concoct. 

e Egyptian policy is but one 
of many disastrous blunders, al- 
though it is the one that comes 
most home to us at the pre- 
sent moment, sick as we are of 
bloodshed that might well have 
been avoided,and apprehensive that 
still further calamities are in store 
for us. The Opposition will be 

uite ready to fight the battle of 

form before the country, and to 
let the present electors know what 
the true significance of the Reform 
Bill is, so far as they are concerned, 
It will face any charge of obstruc- 
tion that may be trumped up, 
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and show that in contesting un- 
sound measures and endeavouring 
to sift a secret policy, which was 
only known by its disastrous re- 
sults, it has been strictly within the 
limits of its duty to the country. 
If the electors are disgusted with 
the sham sentiment and specious 

romises which imposed upon them 
in 1880, and which now stand 
forth in all their natural hollow- 
ness and insincerity, they will 
have little difficulty in determin- 
ing which side is the more worthy 
of their support. 

A single glance at the present 
state of our relations with Egypt 
is enough to conclusively convince 
the country that Mr Gladstone won 
the last election campaign upon a 
ore which, if not false, so far as 

e and his colleagues were person- 
ally concerned, was at least an im- 
ossible one for the nation to fol- 
ow. The Liberals claimed that 


their majority was a triumphant 


condemnation of what they called 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Imperial policy ; 
and they congratulated themselves 
that, under the guidance of Mr 
Gladstone and his Government, we 
were to steer clear of any external 
entanglements in the future. Let 
us grant that Mr Gladstone did 
endeavour to avoid any course of 
action approaching to an Imperial 
policy; and look to Egypt for 
the result. The Liberal stand- 
— of last elections will not 

e occupied during the next 
campaign. If Mr Gladstone has 
learnt anything from his last four 
oped experience of office, it must 

e that, in condemring an Imperial 
policy, he was presenting a false 
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issue to the country. His | i- 
ence ought by this time 10 Ais 
convinced him that England, with 
her vital interests dispersed over 
every quarter of the glebe, must 
maintain a vigilant guard over 
them ; and that in her readiness 
to act in their behalf at any mo- 
ment, our only secure guarantee 
for peace is to be found. Mr 
Gladstone scouted this policy of 
imperial ME gp at the hustings, 
and carried out his contempt in 
"rg se when .in office : the result 

as been, that we have never been 
out of internal difficulties, or ‘free 
from irritating and generally cala- 
mitous wars, during the whole 
time he has been at the head 
of affairs. Whether he deceived 
the country, or was himself de- 
ceived, when in 1880 he persuaded 
the electors to believe that the 
security of Britain depended upon 
her external interests being left to 
take care of themselves, he is suf- 
fering a terrible punishment in the 
disasters which he has been the 
chief agent in bringing about in the 
Soudan ; and this reflection ought 
to lead himself and his colleagues 
to appear before the country ina 
chastened and humble spirit, very 
different from the lofty assurance 
with which they undertook to set 
everything right that they thought 
wrong only five short years ago. 
In 1880 they carried the constitu- 
encies, as they themselves allege, 
by their condemnation of an Im- 
perial policy : when they next go 
to the country, it will be perforce 
as witnesses to the primary claim 
which an Imperial policy has upon 
every British Ministry. 








